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PREFACE. 



This work is intended to complete a well graded and 
progressive series of Arithmetics, and to furnish to ad- 
vanced students a more full and comprehensive text-book 
on the Science of Numbers than has before been published ; 
a work that shall embrace those subjects necessary to give 
the pupil a thoroughly practical and scientific arithmetical 
education, either for the farm, the workshop, or a profes- 
sion, or for the more difficult operations of the counting- 
room and of mercantile and commercial life. 

There are two general methods of presenting the ele- 
ments of arithmetical science, the Synthetic and the Ana- 
lytic. Comparison enters into every operation, from the 
aimplest combination of numbers to the most complicated 
problems in the Higher Mathematics. Analysis first 
generalizes a subject and then develops. . the parti c^ulars of 
which it consists; Synthesis first presents particulars, 
from which, by easy and progressive steps, the pupil is led 
to a general and comprehensive view of the subject. 
Analysis separates truths and properties into their ele- 
ments or first principles ; Synthesis constructs general 
principles from particular cases. Analysis appeals more 
to the reason, and cultivates the desire to search for first 
principles, and to understand the reason for every process 
rather than to know the rule. Hence, the leading method in 
an elementary course of instruction should be the Synthetic, 
while in an advanced course it should be the Analytic. 

The following characteristics of a first class text-book 
will be obvious to all who examine this work : iht ti/pogra- 
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phy and mechanical execution; the philosophical and 
scientific arrangement of the subjects ; clear and concise 
definitions ; full and rigid analyses ; exact and compre- 
hensive rules; brief and accurate methods of operation: 
the wide range of subjects and the large number and prac- 
tical character of the examples — in a wordy scientific ac- 
curacy combined with practical utility, throughout the 
entire ivork. 

Much labor and attention have been devoted to obtain- 
ing correct and adequate information pertaining to mer- 
cantile and commercial transactions, and the Government 
Standard units of measures, weights, and money. The 
counting-room, the bank, the insurance and broker'sK)ffice, 
the navy and ship-yard, the manufactory, the wharves, the 
custom-house, and the mint, have all been visited, and the 
most reliable statistics and the latest statutes have been 
consulted, for the purpose of securing entire accuracy in 
those parts of this work which relate to these subjects 
and departments. As the result of this thorough investi- 
gation, many statements found in most other arithmetics 
of a similar grade will not agree with the facts presented in 
this work, and simply because the statements in these 
other books have been copied from older works, while laws 
and customs have undergone great changes since the older 
works were written. 

New material and new methods will be found in the seve- 
ral subjects throughout the entire work. Considerable pro- 
minence has been given to Percentage and its numerous ap- 
plications, especially to Stocks, Insurance, Interest, Aver- 
aging Accounts, Domestic and Foreign Exchange, and seve- 
ral other subjects necessary to qualify students to become 
good accountants or commercial business men. And while 
this work may embrace many subjects not necessary to the 
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course usually prescribed in Mercantile and Commercial 
Colleges, yet those subjects requisite to make good account- 
ants, and which have been taught orally in that class of 
institutions from want of a suitable text-book, are fully dis- 
cussed and practically applied in this work ; and it is there- 
fore believed to be better adapted to the wants of Mercan- 
tile Colleges than any similar work yet published. And 
while it is due, it is also proper here to state that J. C. 
Porter, A. M., an experienced and successful teacher of 
Mathematics in this State, and formerly professor of Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, in Iron City Commercial College, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has rendered Valuable aid in the preparation 
of the above-named subjects, and of other portions of the 
work. He is likewise the author of the Factor Table on 
pages 72 and 73, and of the new and valuable improvement 
in the method of Cube Eoot. 

Teachers entertain various views relative to having the 
answers to problems and examples inserted in a text-book. 
Some desire the answers placed immediately after the ex- 
amples ; others wish them placed together in the back part 
of the book ; and still others desire them omitted alto- 
gether. All these methods have their advantages and their 
disadvantages. 

If all the answers are given, there is danger that the 
pupil will become careless, and not depend enough upon the 
accuracy of his own computations. Hence he is liable to 
neglect the cultivation of those habits of patient investiga- 
tion and self-reliance which would result from his being 
obliged to test the truth and accuracy of his own processes 
by proof, — the only test he will have to depend upon in all 
the computations in real business transactions in after life. 
Besides, the work of proving the correctness of a result is 
often of quite as much value to the pupil as the work of 
1* 



performing the operation ; as the proof may render simple 
and clear some part or the whole of an operation that was 
before complicated and obscure. 

If answers are placed in the back part of the book, the 
pupil will at once refer to them whenever he is in any doubt 
or difficulty in performing an operation. Hence the object 
aimed at is not accomplished by placing the answers to- 
gether in this manner. 

Again, if all the answers are omitted, the pupil may be- 
come involved in doubt and uncertainty, and acquire a 
distaste for the study ; and from this discouragement, sub- 
sequently make but limited advancement in Mathematical 
Science. ^ 

• In order, therefore, that pupils may receive the advan^- 
tages of both methods, the answers to nearly one half 
of the examples in this book are omitted. They will be 
found, together with full and clear solutions of all the 
examples, in a Key to this work, which has been prepared 
for the use of teachers and private learners. 

Many valuable hints and suggestions which have been 
received from te«diers and friends of education, have 
been incorporated into this work. The author desires to 
make especial acknowledgment of the valuable services 
rendered in the preparation of this work by Mr. D. W. Fish, 
of Rochester, N. T., and J. H. French, LL. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y. These gentlemen have had long and successful 
experience as teachers, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the plans and operations of some of the best schools in the 
country. It is due to them to state that they are in fact 
the authors of the Practical and Higher Arithmetics of this 
series. 

Auffust 1, isao. 
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DEFINITIONS, 

I. duaxitity is any thing that can be increafled^ diminished, or 
measured ; as distance, space, weight, motion, time. 

3, A Unit is one, a single thing, or a definite quantity. 

3. A Number is a unit, or a collection of units. 

4L. The Unit of a Number is one of the collection constituting 
the number. Thus, the unit of 84 ia 1; of S4 days is 1 day. 

S. An Abstract Number is a number used without reference 
to any particular thing or quantity; as 3, 24, 756. 

O. A Concrete Number is a number used with reference to 
some particular thing or quantity; as 21 hours, 4 cents, 230 miles. 

7, Unity is the unit of an abstract number. 

8. The Denomination is the name of the unit of a concrete 
number. 

O. A Simple Number is either an abstract number, or a con- 
crete number of but one denomination; as 48, 62 pounds, 36 days. 

10. A Compound Number is a concrete number expressed in 
two or more denominations ; as, 4 bushels 3 pecks, 8 rods 4 yards 
2 feet 3 inches./ 

II. An Integral Number, or Intieger, is a number which ex- 
presses whole things ; as 5, 12 dollars, 17 men. 

13, A Fractional Number, or Fraction, is a number which 
expresses equal parts of a whole thing or quantity; as }, f of a 
pound, y^ of a bushel. 

13. Like Numbers have the same kind of unit, or express the 
same kind of quantity. Thus, 74 and 16 are like numbers; so 
are 74 pounds, 16 pounds, and 12 pounds; also, 4 we^aj^s 3 days, and 
16 minutes 20 seconds, both being used to express units of time. 

14. Unlike Numbers have different kinds of units, or are used 
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to express different kinds of quantity. Thus, 36 miles, and 15 
days ; 5 hours 36 minutes, and 7 bushels 3 pecks. 

1«S» A Power is the product arising from multiplying a number 
by itself, or repeating it any number of times as a factor. 

16, A Root is a factor repeated to produce a power. 

17, A Scale is the order of progression on which any system 
of notation is founded. Scales are uniform and varying. 

18, A TJnifotm Scale is one in which the order of progression 
is the same throughout the entire succession of units. 

19, A Varying Scale is one in which the order of progression 
is not the same throughout the entire succession of units. 

30. A Decimal Scale is one in which the order of progression 
is uniformly ten. 

31, Mathematics is the seience of quantity. 

The two fundamental branches of Mathematics are Geometry 
and Arithmetic. Geometry considers quantity with reference to 
positions, form, and extension. Arithmetic considers quantity as 
an assemblage of definite portions^ and treats only of those condi- 
tions and attributes which may be investigated and expressed by 
numbers. Hence, 

33. Arithmetic is the Science of numbers, and the Art of 
computation. 

Note. — When Ariibmetle 'treats of operations on abstract numbers it is a sci- 
ence, and is then called Pure Arithmetic. When it treats of operations on con- 
crete numbers it is an art, and is then called Applied Arithmetic. Pure and 
Applied Arithmetic are also called Theoretical and Practical Arithmetic. 

33. A Demonstration is a process of reasoning by which a 
truth or principle is established. 

34:. An Operation is a process in which figures are employed 
to make a computation, or obtain some arithmetical result. 

35. A Problem is a question requiring an operation. 

36. A Rule is a prescribed method of performing an operation. 

37. Analysis, in arithmetic, is the process of investigating 
principles, and solving problems, independently of set rules. 

38. The|fave Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic are. 
Notation ancO^umeration, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
snd DiviBion, 
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DEPiNmoNa 18 

SIGNS. 

t 

39, A Sign is a character indicatiag the relation of numbers; 
or an operation to be performed. 

30. The Sign of Numeration is the comma ( , ). It indicates 
that the figures set off by it express units of the same general name, 
and are to be read together, as thoiisands, mxUionsj billionsy etc. 

31. The Decimal Sign is the period (.). It indicates that 
the number after it is a decimal. 

33, The Sign of Addition is the perpendicular cross, + , called 
plus. It indicates that the numbers connected bj it are to be 
added; as 3 + 5 + 7, read 3 plus 6 plus 7. 

33. The Sign of Subtraction is a short horizontal 'line, — , 
called minus. It indicates that the number af)}er it is to be sub- 
tracted from the number before it; as 12-— 7, read 12 minus 7. 

34. The Sign of Multiplication is the oblique cross, x . It 
indicates that the numbers connected by it are to be multiplied 
together; as 5 X 3 X 9, read 6 multiplied by 3 multiplied by 9. 

33« The Sign of Division is a short horizontal line, with a 
point above and one below, h-. It indicates that the number 
before it is to be divided by the number afber it; as 18 ~^- 6, read 

-18 divided by 6. , 

^ Division is also expressed by writing tJie dividend ahovey and 
the divisor hehw, a short horizontal line. Thus, ^j®, read 18 
divided by 6. 

36« The Sign of Equality is two short, parallel, horizontal 
lines, =. It indicates that the numbers, or combinations of 
numbers, connected by it are equal; as 4 -f 8 = 15 — 3, read 4 
plus 8 is equal to 15 minus 3. Expressions connected by the 
sign of equality are called equations. 

37. The Sign of Aggregation is a parenthesis, ( ). It indi- 
cates that the numbers included within it are to be considered 

' together, and subjected to the same operation. Thus, (8 + 4) x 5 
indicates that both 8 and 4, or their sum, is to be multiplied by 5. 

A vinc ulum or bar, , has the same signification. Thus, 

7x9-j-3 = 21. 

- '2 
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38* The Sign ot Batio is two points^ : . Thus, 7 : 4 is read, 
the ratio of 7 to 4. 

30. The Sign of Proportion is four pointe, : : . Thus, 
3 : 6 : : 4 : 8, is read, 3isto6as4iBto8. 

4L0. The Sign of Involution is a number written above, and a 
little to the right, of another number. It indicates the power to 
which the latter is to be raised. Thus, 12' indicates that 12 is 
to be taken 3 times as a factor; the expression is equivalent to 
12 X 12 X 12. The number expressing the sign of involution is 
called the Index or Exponent, 

4L1. The Sign of Evolntion, ^Z, is a modification of the letter r. 
It indicates that some root of the number after it is to be extracted. 
Thus, v^25 indicates that the square root of 26 is to be extracted; 
•^64 indicates that the cube root of 64 is to be extracted. 

AXIOMS. 

4:3, An Axiom is a self-evident truth. The principal axioms 
required in arithmetical investigations are the following : 

1. If the same quantity or equal quantities be added to equal 
quantities, the sums will be equal. 

2. If the same quantity or equal quantities be subtracted from 
equal quantities, the remainders will be equal. 

3. If equal quantities be multiplied by the same number, the 
products will be equal. 

4. If equal quantities be divided by the same number, the quo- 
tients will be equal. 

5. If the same number be added to a quantity and subtracted 
from the sum, the remainder will be that quantity. 

6. If a quantity be multiplied by a number and the product 
divided by the same number, the quotient will be that quantity. 

7. Quantities which are respectively equal to any other quantity 
are equal to each other. ^ 

8. Like powers or like roots of equal quantities are equal. 

9 The whole of any quantity is greater than any of its parts. 
10. The whole of any quantity is equal to the sum of all its 
parts. 
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NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

43, Notation is a system of writhxg or expressing numbers by 
characters; and, 

4:41. Numeration is a method of reading numbers expressed 
by characters. 

4:«5. Two systems of notation are in general use — the Roman 
and the Arabic. 

NoTE^ — The Roman Notation is snpposed to have been first used by the 
Romans : hence its name. The Arabic Notation was first introduced into Europe 
by the Moors or Arabs, who conquered and held possession of Spain during the 
11th century. It received the attention of scientific men in Italy at the begin- 
ning of the 13th century, and was soon afterward adopted in most European 
countries. JPormerly it was supposed to be an invention of the Arabs; but 
investigations .have shown that the Arabs adopted it from the Hindoos, among 
whom it has been in use more than 2000 years. From this undoubted origin it 
IS sometimes called the Indian Notation. 

THE ROMAN NOTATION. 

46. Employs seven capital letters to express numbers. ThuS; 
Letters, I V X L C D M 

Values, one, five, ten, fifty, ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^JJand. 

417, The Eoman notation is founded upon five principles, as 
follows : 

Ist. Repeating a letter repeats its value. Thus, U represents 
two, XX twenty, CCC three hundred. 

2d. If a letter of any value be placed after one of greater value, 
its value is to be united to that of the greater. Thus, XI repre- 
sents eleven, LX sixty, DC six hundred. 

3d. If a letter of any value be placed before one of greater value, 
its value is to be taken from that of the greater. Thus, IX repre- 
sents nine, XL forty, CD four hundred. 

4th. If a letter of any value be placed between two letters, each 
of greater vahie, its value is to be taken from the united value of 
the other two. Thus, XIV represents fourteen, XXIX twenty- 
nine, XGIV ninety-four. 

5th. A bar or dash placed over a letter increases its value one 
thousand fold. Thus, V signifies five, and V five thousand ; L 
fifty, and L fifty thousand. 
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or SOMAN NOTATION. 

XX is Twenty. 
XXI " Twenty-one. 
XXX " Thirty. 
XL " Forty. 
L " Fifty. 
LX " Sixty. 
LXX " Seventy. 
LXXX " Eighty. 
XC " Ninety. 

C " One hundred. 
CC *" Two hundred. 
D " Five hundred. 
DC " Six hundred. 
M " One thousand. [dred. 
MC " One thousand one hun- 
MM " Two thousand. 
X " Ten thousand. 
C " One hundred thousand. 
M " One million. 

Notes. — 1. Though the letters used in the above table have been employed 
as the Roman numerals for many centuries, the marks or characters used origi- 
nally in this notation are as follows : 

Modern numerals, I V X L C D M 

Primitive chara<^«M^ I V X L C N M 

2. The system of Roman Notation is not well adapted to the purposes of nu- 
merical calculation ; it is principally confined to the numbering of chapters and 
sections of books, public documents, etc. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

Express the following numbers by the Eoman notation : 

1. Fourteen. 6. Fifty-one. 

2. Nineteen. 7. Eighty-eight. 

3. Twenty-four. 8. Seventy-three. 

4. Thirty-nine. 9. Ninety-five. 

5. Forty-six. 10. One hundred one. 

11. Five hundred fifty-five. 

12. Seven hundred ninety-eight. 

13. One thousand three. 

14. Twenty thousand eigl\t "hutidred forty-five. 



NOTATION AND NUMI^UiXION. yj 

THE ARABIC NOTATION 

48, Employs ten characters or figures to express numbers. 
Thus, 

Figures, 123456789 

Names and ) na"g^* ®^®» ^^°> *^^e«» *>^» five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
values. \ ^p^hM. 

49, The cipher, or first character, is called naught, because it 
has no value of its own. It is otherwise termed nothing, and zero. 
The other nine characters are called significant figures, because 
each has a value of its own. They are also called digits, a word 
derived from the Latin term digitus, which signifies finger. 

50, The ten Arabic characters are the Alphabet of Arithmetic. 
Used independently, they can express only the nine numbers that 
correspond to the names of the nine digits. But when combined 
according to certain principles, they serve to express all numbers. 

51, The notation of all numbers by the ten figures is accom- 
plished by the formation of a series of units of difierent values, to . 
which the digits may be successively applied. First, ten simple 
units are considered together, and treated as a single superior 
unit; then, a collection of ten of these new units is taken as a still 
higher unit; and so on, indefinitely. A regular series of units, in 
ascending orders, is thus formed, as shown in tne following 

TABLE OF UNITS. 

Primary units are called units of the first order. 

Ten units of the first order make 1 unit " " second " 
Ten " " " second " " 1 " " " third " 
Ten " " " third " " 1 " " " fourth " 
etc., etc. etc., etc. 

S9. The various orders of units, when expressed by figures, 
are distinguished from each other by their location, or the place 
they occupy in a horizontal row of figures. Units of the first order 
are written at the right hand ; units of the second order occupy 
the second place ; units of the third order the third place ; and so 
on, counting from right to left, as shown on the following page : 
'2* B 
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•2'g'H'S'Slll'g 

ooooooooo 

OOOOOOOOO 

53. In this notation we observe — 

1st. That a figure written in the place of any order, expresses 
as many units of that order as is denoted by the name of the figure 
used. Thus, 436 expresses 4 units of the 3d order, 3 units of the 
2d order, and 6 units of the 1st order. 

2d. The cipher, having no value of its own, is used to fill the 
places of vacant orders, and thus preserve the relative positions of 
the significant figures. Thus, in 50, the cipher shows the absence 
of simple units, and at the same time gives to the figure 5 the 
local value of the second order of units. 

S4L» Since the number expressed by any figure depends upon 
the place it occupies, it follows that figures have two values. 
Simple and Local. 

55. The Simple Value of a figure is its value when taken 
alone ; thus, 4, 7, 2. 

56. The Local Value of a figure is its value when used with 
another figure or figures in the same number. Thus, in 325, the 
local value of the 3 jp 300, of the 2 is 20, and of the 5 is 5 units. 

Note. — When a figure occupies units* place, its simple and local values are 
the same. 

S7* The leading principles upon which the Arabic notation 
is founded are embraced in the following 

* 

GENERAL LAWS. 

I. AU numbers are expressed hy applying the ten figures to dif- 
ferent orders of units. 

II. The different orders of units increase from right to leftj and 
decrease from left to right, in a tenfold ratio, 

III. Every removal of a figure one place to the left, increases its 
heal value tenfold; and every removal of a figure one place to the 
r^hty diminishes its local vahte tenfold. 
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S8. In numercUing, or expressing numbers verbally^ the various 
^ orders of units have the following names : 

ORDERS. HAMBS. 

1st order is called Units. 



2d order " " Tens. 

3d order " " Hundreds. 

4th order ** " Thousands. 

5th order " " Tens of thousands 

6th order ** " Hundreds of thousands 

7th order " " Millions. 

8th order " " Tens of millions 

9th order " ** Hundreds of millions 

etc., etc. etc., etc. 






S9m This method of numerating, or naming, groups the suc- 
cessive orders into periods of three figures each, there being^ three 
orders of thousands, three orders of millions, and so on^ in all 
higher orders. These periods are commonly separated by commas, 
as in the following table, which gives the names of the orders 
and periods to the twenty-seventh place. 
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9 8,765,432,109,876,556,789,012,345 

ninth «ig])th seTenth sixth fifth fourth third eeeond flntt 
period, period, period, period, period, period, perioa. period, period. 

NoTR. — Tbt8 is the French method of mimerating, and is the one in general 
nse in this country. The English numerate by periods of six figures each. 

60. The names of the periods are derived from the Latin 
numerals. The twenty-two given on the following page extend 
the numeration table to the sixty-sixth place or order, inclusive. 
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PEKI0D8. 


NAMES. 


PERIODS. 


NAMES. 


Ist 


Units. 


12th 


Decillions. 


2d 


Thousands. 


13th 


Undecillions. 


Sd 


Millions. 


14th 


Duodecillions. 


4th 


Billions. 


15t,h 


Tredecillions. 


5th 


Trillions. 


16th 


Quatuordeoillions 


6th 


Quadrillions. 


17th 


Quindecillions. 


7th 


Quintillipns. 


18th 


Sexdecillions. 


8th 


Sextillions. 


19th 


Septendecillions. 


9th 


Septillions. 


20th 


Octodecillions. 


10th 


Octillions. 


.21st 


Novendecillions. 


11th 


Nonillions. 


22d 


Vigintillions. 



01« From thia analysis of the principles of Notation and Nume- 
ration, we derive the following rules : 

RULE FOR NOTATION. 

I. Beginning at the left handy write the figures belonging to the 
highest period. 

II. Write the hundreds, tens, and units of each successive period 
in their order, placing a cipher wherever an order of units is 
omitted, 

R,ULE FOR NUMERATION. 

I. Sepofrate the hmlher into periods of three figures each, com- 
Tnendwg at the aright hand. 

II. Beginning at the left hand, read each period separately, and 
give the name to ea^h period, except the last, or period of units. 

Note. — Omit and in reading the orders of units and periods of a number. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

Write and read Jihe following numbers : — 

1. One unit of the 3d order, two of the 2d, five of the 1st. 

Ans. 125 ; read, one hundred twenty-five. 

2. Two units of the 5th order, four of the 4th, five of the 2d, 
six of the 1st. Ans. 24056 ', read, twenty-four thousand fifty-six. 

8. Seven units of the 4th order, five of the 3d, three of the 2d, 
elgiht of the let 
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4. Nine units of tbe 4th order, two of the 3d, four of the let. 
6. Five units of the 4th order, eight of the 2d. 

6. Five units of the 6th order, one of the 3d, eight of the 1st. 

7. Three units of the 5th order, six of the 4th, four of the 3d, 
seven of the 1st. 

8. Two units of the Gtji order, four of the 6th, nine of the 4th, 
three of the 3d, five of the 1st. 

9. Three units of the 8th order, five of the 7th, four of the 6th, 
three of the 6th, eight of the 4th, five of the 3d, eight of the 2d, 
seven of the 1st. 

10. Three units^of the 9th order, eight of the 7th, four of the 
6th, six of the 6th, nine of the 1st. 

11. Five units of the 12th order, three of the 11th, six of the 
10th. 

12. Four units of the 12th order, five of the 10th, eight of the 
6th, nine of the 4th, four of the 3d. 

13. Three units of the 15th order, six of the 14th, five of the 
13th, three of the 9th, six of the 8th, five of the 7th, three of the 
3d, six of the 2d, five of the 1st. 

14. Five units of the 18th order, three of the 17th, six of the 
16th, four of the 15th, seven of the 14th, eight of the 13th, four 
of the 12th, five of the 11th, six of the 10th, seven of the 9th, 
eight of the 8th, nine of the 7th, five ot t1i»6th, six of the 6th, 
three of the 4th, two of the 3d, four of the 2d, eight of the 1st. 

15. Two units of the 20th order, seven of the 19th, four of the 
18th, eight of the 13th, five of the 6th, five of the 6th, five of the 
4th, nine of the 1st. 

Write the following numbers in figures • 

16. Forty-eight. 

17. One hundred sixty-four. 

18. Forty-eight thousand seven hundred eighty-nine. 

19. Five hundred thirty-six million three hundred forty-seven 
thousand nine hundred seventy-two. 

20. Ninety-nine billion thirty-seven thousand four. 

21. Eight hundred sixty-four billion five hundred thirty-eight 
million two hundred seventeen thousand nine hundred fifty-three. 
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22. One hundred Beyeaieen quadrillion two hundred thirty-five 
trillion one hundred four billion seven hundred fifty million sixty- 
six thousand .ten. 

23. Ninety-nine quintillion seven hundred forty-one trillion 
fifly-four billion one hundred eleven million one hundred one. 

24. One hundred octillion one hundred septillion one hundred 
quintillion one hundred quadrillion one hundred trillion one hundred 
billion one hundred million one hundred thousand one hundred. 

25. Four decillion seventy-five nonillion three octillion fifty- 
two septillion one sextillion four hundred seventeen quintillion 
ten quadrillion twelve trillion fourteen billion three hundred sixty 
million twenty-two thousand five hundred nineteen. 

Write the following numbers in figures^ and read them : 

26. Twenty-five units in the 2d period, four hundred ninety-six 
in the Ist. Arts. 25;496. 

27. Three hundred sixty-four units in the 3d period, seven 
hundred fifteen in the 2d, eight hundred thirty-two in the 1st. 

28. Four hundred thirty-six units in the 4th period, twelve in 
the 3d, one hundred in the 2d, three hundred one in the 1st. 

29. Eighty-one units in the 5th period, two hundred nineteen 
in the 4th, fifty-six in the 2d. 

30. Nine hundredJ^rty-five units in the 7th period, eighteen in 
the 5th, one hundred three in the 3d. 

31. One unit in the 10th period, five hundred thirty-six in the 
9th, two hundred forty-seven in the 8th, nine hundred twenty-four 
in the 7th. 

Point off and read the following numbers : 



32. 


564. 


37. 


2005. 


33. 


24835. 


88. 


100103. 


34. 


24747«3. 


89. 


530000Q8. . 


35. 


247843112. 


40. 


1001005003. 


36. 


23678542789. 


41. 


750000040003. 




42. 247364582327896438542721. 






43. 379403270506038009503070. 




44. 


29p057000320046730004< 


30512500000567304706030040. 
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ADDITION. . ^ 

63, Addition is the process of uniting severai nambers of the 
8ame kind into one equivalent number. 

03. The Sum or Amount is the result obtained by the process 
of addition. 

64:. When the given numbers contain several orders of units, 
the method of addition is bajsed upon the following principles : 

I. If the like orders of units be added separately, the sum of 
all the results must be equal to the entire sum of the given num- 
bers. (Ax. 10). 

II. If the sum of the units of any order contain units of a 
higher order, these higher units must be combined with units of 
like order. Hence, 

III. The work must commence with the lowest unit, in order 
to combine the partial sums in a single expression, at one ope- 
ration. 

1. Find the sum of 397, 476, and 873. 

OPBEATiON Analysis. We arrange the numbers so that 

397. units of like order shall stand in the same column. 

476 We then add the first, or rigjbd hand column, and 

873 find the sum to be 16 units, or 1 ten and 6 units ; 

1746 writing the 6 units under the column of units, we 

add the 1 ten to the column of tens, and find the 

sum to be 24 tens, or 2 hundreds and 4 tens ; writing the 4 tens under 

the column of tens, we add the 2 hundreds to the column of hundreds, 

and find the sum to be 17 hundreds, or 1 thousand and 7 hundreds ; 

writing the 7 hundreds under the column of hundreds, and the 1 in 

thousands', place, we have the entire sum, 1746. 

OS, From these principles we deduce the following 

Rule. I. Write the numhers to he added so that aU the wiits 
of the same order shall stand in the same column; that u, units 
under units , tens under tens, etc. 

IT. Commencing at iinits, add each colum.n separately ^ amd write 
the sum underneath, if it he less than ten. 
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III. If the sum of any column he ten or more than ten, write the 
unit figure onh/, and add the ten or tens to the next column, 

IV. Write the entire sum of the last column. 

Notes. — 1. In adding, learn to pronounce the partial results without naming 
the Jiguree separately. Thus, in the operation given for illustration, say 3, 9, 
16; 8, 16,24; 10, 14, 17. 

2. When the sum of any column is greater than 9, the process of adding the 
tens to the next column is called carrying, 

66. Proof. There are two principal methods of proving 
Addition. 

1st. By varying the combinations. 

Begin with the right hand or unit column, and add the figures 
in each column in an opposite direction from that in which they 
were first added ; if the two results agree, the work is supposed 
to be right. 

2d. By excess of 9's. 

67. This method depends upon the following properties of the 
number 9 : * 

I. If a number be divided by 9, the remainder will be the same 
as when the sum of its digits is divided by 9. Therefore, 

II. If several numbers be added, the excess of 9's in the sum 
must be equal to tixe. excess of 9's in the sum of all the digits in 
the numbers. 

1. Add 34852, 24784, and 72456, and prove the work by the 
excess of 9's. 

OPERATION. 

34852 

24784 . ' 

72456 ... 8, excess of 9's in all the digits of the numbers. 

132092 ... 8, « '( " « sum " " 

Analysis. Commencing with the first number, at the left hand, we 
say 3 and 4 are 7, and 8 are 15 ; dropping 9, the excess is 6, which 
added to 5, the next digit, makes 11 ; dropping 9, the excess is 2 ; 
then 2 and 2 are 4, and 2 (the left hand digit of the second number) 



* For a demonstration of these properties, see 136» IX. 
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are 6, and 4 are 10 ; dropping 9, the excess is 1. Proceeding in like 
manner through all the digits, the final excess is 8 ; and as 8 is also 
the excess of 9*8 in the sum, the work of addition is correct. It is 
evident that the same result will be obtained by adding the digits in 
columns as in rows. Hence, to prove Addition by excess of 9's : — 

CommenciDg at any figure, add the digits of the given numbers 
in any order, dropping 9 as often as the amount exceeds 9. If 
the final excess be equal to the excess of 9's in the sum, the work 
is right 

Note. — This method of proving addition by the excess of 9's, fails in the fol- 
lowing cases : 1st, when the figures of the answer are misplaced; 2d, when the 
valae of one figure is as much too great as that of another is too small. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 



(1.) 


(2.) 


(3.) 


(4.) 


8635 


1234567 


67 


24603 


2194 


723456 


123 


298765 


7421 


34565 


4567 


47321 


5063 


45666 


89093 


58653 


2196 


333 


654321 


5376 


1245 


90 


1234567 


340 



26754 2038677 

5. 123+456+785+12+345+901+567=how many? 

6. 12345+67890+8763+347+1037+198?^=how many? 

7. 172+4005+3761+20472+367012+19762=how many? 

8. What is ^he sum of thirty-seven thousand six, four hundred 
twenty-nine thousand nine, and two millions thirty-six ? 

Ans. 2,466,051. 

9. Add eight hundred fifty-six thousand nine hundred thirty- 
three, one million nine hundred seventy-six thousand eight hun- 
dred fifty-nine, two hundred three millions eight hundred ninety- 
five thousand seven hundred fifty-two. Ans, 206,729,544. 

10. What is the sum of one hundred sixty-seven thousand, 
three hundred sixty-seven thoasand, nine hundred six thousand, 
two hundred forty-seven thousand, seventeen thousand, one hun- 
dred six thousand three hundred, forty thousand forty-nine, ten 
thousand four hundred one ? Ans. 1,860,750. 

11. What number of square miles in New England, tli^xe 
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being in Maine 31766, in New Hunpshire 9280, in Vermont 
10212, in Mwiaaohuaetts 7800, in Bhode bland 1306, and in 

Connecticut 4674? Am. 65,038. 

12, The estimated population of the above States, in 1855, was 
as follows; Maine 653000, New Hampehira 338000, Vermont 
827000, Maaaaehusetts 1133123, Rhode Island 166500, and Con- 
necticut 384000. What was the entire population ? 

13 At the commencement of the year 1858 there were in ope- 
ration in the New England States, 3751 miles of railfoad; in 
New York, 2590 miles; in Pennsylvania, 2546; in Ohio, 2946; 
in Vii^inia, 1233 ; in Illinois, 2678 ; and in Georgia, 12S3. What 
was the aggregate number of miles in operation in all these States? 

14. The Grand Trunk Railway is 962 miles long, and cost 
$60000000 ; the Great Western Railway is 229 miles feng, and 
cost 814000000; the Ontario, Simcoe and Hnron, is 95 miles 
long, and cost 83300000 ; the Toronto and Hamilton is 38 miles 
long, and cost $2000000. What is the aggregate length, and 
what the cost, of these four roads ? 

Ans. Length, 1,324 miles ; cost, $79,300,000. 

15. A man bequeathed his estate as follows; to each of his 
two sons, $12450 ; to each of his three daughters, $6500 ; to 
his wife, $650 x^ore than to both the sons, and the reminder, 
which was $1000 more than he had left to all his family, he gave 
to benevolent institutions. What was the whole amount of his 
property? Am. $140,900. 

16. How many miles from the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, passing through Lake 
Michigan, 380 miles ; Lake Huron, 260 miles ; River St. Clwr, 24 
miles; Lake Sti Clair, 20 miles; Detroit River, 23 miles; Lake 
Erie, 260 miles; Niagara River, 34 miles; Lake Ontario, 180 

^(fles; and the River St. Lawrence, 750 miles? 

■* il. Th(i riiih.l Pt^uc- exported molasses, in the year 1856, to 

Talue of |],.')4'>!0; in 1857, $108003; in 1858, $115893; 

■'nc the same years respectively, to the value of 

1, aiui 82410224. What was the entire value 

dbaeco exported in these three years ? 
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18. TKe population of Boston, in 1855, was 162629; Provi- 
dence, 50000; New York, 629810; Philadelphia, 408815; Brook- 
lyn, 127618 ; Cleveland, 43740; and New Haven, 25000. What 
was the entire population of these cities ? Ans. 1,447,612. 

19. Iron was discovered in Greece by the burning of Mount 
Ida, B. C. 1406 ; and the electro-magnetic telegraph was invented 
by Morse, A. D. 1832. What period of time elapsed between the 
two events ? Ans. 3,238 years. 

20. The number of pieces of silver coin made at the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, in the year 1858, were as follows : 
4628000 half doUars, 10600000 quarter dollars, 690000 dimes, 
4000000 half dimes, and 1266000 three-cent pieces. What was 
the total number of pieces coined ? 

21. The cigars imported by the United States, in the year 1856, 
were valued at $3741460 ; in 1857, at $4221096 ; and in 1858, at 
$4123208. What was the total value of the importations for the 
three years? Ans. $12,085,764. 

22. In the appropriations made by Congress for the year ending 
June 30, 1860, were the following; for salary and mileage of 
members of Congress, $1557861 ; to officers and clerks of both 
Houses, $157639 ; for paper and printing of both Houses, $170000; 
to the President of the United States, $31450 ; and to the Vice 
President, $8000. What is the total of these items ? 



ADDING TWO OR MORE COLUMNS AT ONE OPERATION. 

68. 1. What is the sum of 4632, 2553, 4735, and 2863 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Beginning with the units and tens of 

4632 the number last written, we add first the tens above, 

2553 then the units, thus ; 63 and 30 are 93, and 5 are 98, 

4735 and 50 are 148, and 3 are 151, and 30 are ,181, and 

2863 2 are 183. Of this sum, we write the 83 under the 

14783 columns added, and carry the 1 to the next columns, 

thus ; 28 and 1 are 29, and 40. are 69, and 7 are 76, 

and 20 are 96, and 5 are 101, and 40 are 141, and 6 are 147, which 

we write in its place, and we have the whole amount, 14TfeS, 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



(1.) 


(2.) 


(3.) 


(4.) 


8450 


75634 


123456 


7349042 


5425 


86213 


47021 


2821986 


8595 


92045 


82176 


1621873 


6731 


73461 


570914 


236719 


7963 


34719 


379623 


401963 


5143 


26054 


7542 


67254 


4561 


19732 


25320 


45067 


6783 


84160 


57644 


910732 


4746 


97013 


908176 


6328419 


2373 


34567 


73409 


1437651 


3021 


43651 


3147 


9716420 


7273 


52170 


67039 


3191232 



71064 



719419 



2345467 



34128858 



5. What is the total number of churches, the number of persons 
accommodated, and the value of church property in the United 
States, as shown by the following statistics ? 



No. of 
churches. 

Methodist 12484 

Baptist 8798 

Presbyterian .♦„„^ 4591 

Congregational 1675 

Episcopal 1430 

Roman Catholic 1269 

Lutheran 1205 

Christians 812 

Friends 715 

Union 619 

Universalist 494 

Free Church 361 

Moravian 831 

German Reformed 827 

Dutch Reformed 324 

Unitarian 244 

Mennonite 110 

Tunkers 52 

Jewish 31* 

Swedenborgiaii 15 



No. of persons 


Value of 


accommodated. 


church property. 


4220293 


$14636671 


3134438 


10931382 


2045516 


14469889 


795677 


7973962 


631613 


11261970 


705983 


8973838 


532100 


2867886 


296050 


845810 


283023 


1709867 


213552 


690065 


205462 


1767015 


108605 


252255 


112185 


443347 


156932 


965880 


181986 


4096730 


137867 


3268122 


29900 


94245 


35075 


46025 


16575 


871600 


5070 


108100 
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6. Give the amounts of the productions of the United States and 
Territories for the year 1850, as expressed in the following columns : 



Pounds of 
Butter. 

Alabama 4,008,811 

Arkansas 1,854,239 

California 705 

Columb.,Dist. 14,872 
Connecticut... 6,498,119 

Delaware 1,055,308 

llorida 371,498 

Georgia 4,640,559 

Illinois 12,526,543 

Indiana 12,881,535 

Iowa 2,171,188 

Kentucky.... 9,947,523 

Louisiana 683,069 

Maine 9,243,811 

Maryland 3,086,160 

Massachusetts 8,071,370 

Michigan 7,065,878 

Mississippi . . . 4,346,234 

Missouri 7,834,359 

N.Hampshire 6,977,056 
New Jersey... 9,487,210 
New York.... 79,766,094 
N.Carolina... 4,146,290 

Ohio 34,449,379 

Pennsylvania 39,878,418 
Ehode Island 995,670 
S. Carolina... 2,981,850 
Tennessee.... 8,139,585 

Texas 2,344,900 

Vermont 12,137,980 

Virginia 11,089,359 

Wisconsin.... 3,633,750 
Territories... 295,984 



Pounds of 
Cheese. 

31,412 

30,088 

150 

1,500 

5,363,277 

3,187 

18,015 

46,976 

1,278,225 

624,564 

209,840 

213,954 

1,957 

2,434,454 

3,975 

7,088,142 

1,011,492 

21,191 

203,572 

3,196,563 

365,756 

49,741,413 

95,921 

20,819,542 

2,505,034 

316,508 

4,970 

177,681 

95,299 

8,720,834 

436,292 

400,283 

73,826 



Pounds of 
Wool. 

657,118 

182,595 

5,520 

525 

497,454 

57,768 

23,247 

990,019 

2,150,113 

2,610,287 

373,898 

2,297,433 

109,897 

1,364,034 

477,438 

585,138 

2,043,283 

559,619 

1,627,164 

1,108,476 

375,396 

10,071,301 

97tT,738 

10,196,371 

4,481,570 

129,692 

487,233 

1,364,378 

131,917 

3,400,717 

2,860,765 

253,963 

71,894 



BiiHhels of 
Wheat 

294,044 

199,639 

17,228 

17,370 

41,762 

482,511 

1,027 

1,088,534 

9,414,575 

6,214,458 

1,530,581 

2,142,822 

417 

296,259 

4,494,680 

31,211 

4,925,889 

137,990 

2,981,652 

185,658 

1,601,190 

13,121,498 

2,130,102 

14,487,351 

15,367,691 

49 

1,066,277 

1,619,386 

41,729 

535,955 

11,212,616 

4,286,131 

517,562 
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SUBTRACTION. 

69* Subtraction is the process of taking one number from 
another of the same kind, equal to or greater than itself. 

70. The Minuend is the number to be subtracted from. 

7L The Subtrahend is the number to be subtracted. 

73. The DifEerence or Bemainder is the result obtained by 
the process of subtraction. ^ 

73. When the given numbers contain more than one figure 
each, the method of subtraction depends upon the following prin- 
ciples : 

I. If the units of each order in the subtrahend be taken sepa^ 
rately from the units of like order in the minuend, the sum of the 
differences must be equal to the entire difference of the given 
numbers. (Ax. 10 .} 

II. If both minuend and subtrahend be equally increased, the 
remainder will not be changed. 

1. From 928 take 275. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We first subtract 5 units from 

Minuend, 928 8 units, and obtain 3 units for a partial re- 

Subtrahend, 276 mainder. As we cannot take 7 tens from 2 
Remainder 653 tena, we add 10 tens to the 2 tens, making 

12 tens; then 7 tens from 12 tens leave 5 
tens, the second partial remainder. Now, since we added 10 tens, 
or 1 hundred, to the minuend, we will add 1 hundred to the subtra- 
hend, and the true remainder will not be changed (II) ; thus, 1 
hundred added to 2 hundreds makes 3 hundreds, and this sum sub- 
tracted from 9 hundreds leaves 6 hundreds ; and we have for the total 
remainder, 653. 

Note.— The ppocoss of adding 10 to the minuend is sometimes called bor- 
rowing 10, and that of adding 1 to the next figure of the subtrahend, carrying 1. 

74. From these principles and illustrations we deduce the 
following 

Rule. I. Write the less number imder the g^reater, placing units 
of the same order wider each other. 
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II. Begin at the right handy and take ea^chjigure of the subtror 
hend/rom the figure above it, and write the result underneath. 

III. Jf any figure in the suhirahend he greater than the corres- 
ponding figure above it, add 10 to that upper figure before sub- 
tracting , and then add 1 to the next left hand figure of the subtra- 
hend. 

75. Proof, It is evident that the subtrahend and remainder 
must together contain as many units as the minuend ; hence, to 
prove subtraction, we have three methods : 

1st. Add the remainder to the subtrahend; the sum will be 
equal to the minuend. Or, 

2d. Subtract the remainder from the minuend ; the difference 
will be equal to the subtrahend. Or, 

3d. Find the excess of 9's in the remainder and subtrahend 
together^ and it will be equal to the excess of 9's in the minuend. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

(1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) 

From 47965 103767 67610218 89764321 
Take 26714 98731 8806429 83720595 

Rem. 21251 5036 49303789 6043726 

5. From 180037561 take 5703746. 

6. From 2460371219 take 98720342. 

7. 89037426175 — 2435036749 = how many? 

8. 10000033421—999044110 = how many? 

9. A certain city contains 146758 inhabitants, which is 3976 
more than it contained last year; how many did it contain last 
year? ' Ans. 142,782. 

10. The first newspaper published in America was issued at 
Boston in 1704; how long was that before the death of Benjamin 
Franklin, which occurred in 1790 ? 

11. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $42017, which 
was $1675 more than they cost him; how much aid they cost 
him? Am. $40,342. 

12. In 1858 the exports of the United States amounted to 
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$324644421, and the imports to »282613160; how much did the 
exports exceed the imports ? Ans. $42,031,271. 

13. In 1858 the gold coinage of the United States amounted to 
$52889800, and the silver to ?8233287 ; how much did the gold 
exceed the silver coinage ? 

14. The South in 1850 produced 978311690 pounds of cotton, 
valued at $101834616, and 237133000 pounds of sugar valaed atj^ 
§16599310; how much did the cotton exceed the sugar in quan- 
tity and in value ? ^?is. 741,178,690 pounds; $85,235,306. 

15. The area of the Chinese Empire is 5110000 square miles, 
and that of the United States 2988892 square miles ; the esti- 
mated population of the former is 340000000, and that of the 
latter in 1850 was 23363714. What is the difference in area and 
in population? 

16. The population of London in 1850 was 2362000, and that 
of New York city 515547 ; how many more inhabitants had London 
than New York ? Ans, 1,846,453. 

17. The total length of railroads in operation in the United 
States, January 1, 1859, was 27857 miles, and the total length of 
the canals 5131 miles; how many miles more of railroad than of 
canal? Ans. 22,726. 

18. The entire deposit of domestic gold at the United States 
Mint and its brwwjhes, to June, 1859, was $470341478, of which 
$451310840 was from California; how much was received from 
other sources ? Ans. $19,030,638. 

19. During the year ending September 30, 1858, the number 
of letters exchanged between the United States and Great Britain 
were 1765015 received, and 1603609 sent; between the United 
States and France, 624795 received, and 639906 sent. How many 
letters did the exchange with Great Britain exceed those with 
France? Ans. 2,103,923. 

20. The Southern States in 1850 had a population of 6696061, 
ih.Q Middle States 6624988, and the Eastern States 2728116; 
how many more inhabitants had the Middle and Eastern States 
than the Southern States ? 

21. Having $20000, 1 wish to know how much more I must 
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OPERATION. 



accamulaie to be able to purchase a piece of property worth $23470^ 
I and have $5400 left? Arts. $8,870. 

22. A has $3540 more than B^ and $1200 less than C, who has 
{20600 ; D has as much as A and B together. How much has D ? 

Am, $35,260. 

TWO OB MORE SUBTRAHENDS. 

70. Two or more numbers may be taken from another at a 
single operation, as shown by the following example : 

I. A man having 1278 barrels of flour, sold 236 barrels to A, 
362 to B, and 387 to C; how many had he left? 

Analysis. Since the remainder sought, 
added to the subtrahends, must be equal to 
the miniiend, we add the columns of the 
subtrahends, and supply such figures in the 
remainder as, combined with these sums, 
will produce the minuend. Thus, 7 and 2 
are 9, and 6 are 15, and 3 (supplied in the 
remainder sought) are 18 ; then, carrying 
the tens' figure of the 18, 1 and 8 are 9, and 6 are 15, and 3 are 18, 
and 9 (supplied in the remainder) are 27; lastly, 2 to carry to 3 are 
5, and 3 are 8, and 2 are 10, and 2 (supplied in the remainder) are 
12 ; and the whole remainder is 293. Hence, the following 

Rule. T. Having written the several subtrahends under the rrvm- 
uendy add the first column of the suhtrahendsy and supple/ such a 
figure in the remainder sought, as, added to this partial sum, will 
give an amount having for its unit figure the fi/gure above in the 
minuend. 

II. Carry the tens* fi^re of this amount to the next column of 
the subtrahends, and proceed as before tiU the entire remainder is 
obtained. 



Minaend, 



Sabtrahends, 



Bemainder, 



1278 

236 
362 

387 

293 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



From 



Take 



Rem. 



(1.) 
47962 

21435 

15672 

456 

10399 



(2-) 
127368 

56304 

4782 
9156 

57126 



(3.) 
903486 

430164 

132875 

67321 

273126 



(4.) 
2503784 

89763 

94207 

237564 

2082200 
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5. From 4568 take 1320 + 276 + 320. 

6. Subtract 1200 + 750 + 96 from 4756 + 575 + 140 + 84. 

7. A man bought four city lots, for which he paid $15760. For 
the first he paid $2175, for the second $3794, and for the third 
$4587; how much did he pay for the fourth ? Ans. $5,204. 

8. John Wise owns property to the amount of $75860, of which 
he has $45640 invested in real estate, $25175 in personal property, 
and the remainder he has in bank ; how much has he in bank ? 

9. Lake Huron contains 20000 square miles; by how much 
does it exceed the area of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, the former 
containing 11000 square miles, and the latter 7000 ? 

Ans, 2000 square miles. 

10. In the year 1852, there arrived in the United States 398470 
immigrants, of whom 157548 were born in Ireland, and 143429 
were born in Germany; how many were bom in other countries? 

Ans. 97,493. 

11. The entire amount of coinage in the United States for the 
year ending June, 1858, was $61357088, of which $52889800 was 
of gold, $234000 of copper, and the remainder of silver; how much 
was of silver ? 

12 A speculator gained $5760, and afterward lost $2746 ; at 
another time he gained $3575, and then lost $4632. How much 
did his gains exceed his losses? Ans. $1,957. 

13; The Eastern States have an area of 65038 square miles, 
the Middle States 114624 square miles, and the Southern States 
643166 square miles; how many more square miles have the 
Southern than the Middle and Eastern States ? 

14. The entire revenue of the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending Sept. 30, 1858, was $8186793, of which 
sum $5700314 was received for stamps and stamped letters, and 
$904299 for letter-postage in money; how much was received from 
all other sources ? Ans. $1,582,180. 

15. The total expenditures ot the Department for the same year 
were $12722470, of which sum $7821556 was paid for the trans- 
portation of inland mails, $424497 for the transportation of foreign 
mails and $2355016 as compensation to postmasters; how much 

was expended for all other purposes? %*l,Vl\j\^\. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

77. Hnltiplication is the process of taking one of two given 
nnmbers as many times as there are units in the other. 

78. The Hultiplicand is the number to be taken. 

70. The Multiplier is the number which shows how many 
times the multiplicand is to be taken. 

80r . The Product is the result obtained by the process of mul- 
tiplication. 

81. The Factors are the multiplicand and. multiplier. 

Notes. — 1. Factors are producers, and the multiplicand and multiplier are 
called factors because they produce the product. 

2. Multiplication is a short method of performing addition when the numbers 
to be added are equal. 

82. The method of multiplying when either factor contains 
more than one figure, depends upon the following principles : 

It is evident that 5 units taken 3 times is the same as 8 units 
taken 5 times ; and the same is true of any two factors. Hence, 

I. The product of any two factors is the same, whichever is used 
as the multiplier. If units be multiplied by units, the product 
will be units ; if tens be multiplied by units, or units by tens, the 
product will be tens; and so on. That is, 

II. If either factor be units of the first order, t]^ product will 
be units of the same order as the other factor. 

III. If the units of each order in the multiplicand be taken sepa- 
rately as many times as there are units in the multiplier, the sum 
of the products must be equal to the entire product of the given 
numbers (Ax. 10). 

1. Multiply 346 by 8. 

OPERATION. Analysis. In this example it is re- 

Maltipiicand, 346 quired to take 346 eight times. If we take 
Multiplier, 8 the units of each order 8 times, we shall 

Product, 27rR **^^® *^^ entire number 8 times, (III). 

Therefore, commencing at the right hand, 
we say ; 8 times 6 units are 48 units, or 4 tens and 8 units ; writing 
the 8 units in the product in units' place, we reserve the 4 tens to 
add to the next product ; 8 times 4 tens are 32 tens, and the 4 tens^ 
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reserved in the last product added, are 36 tens, or 3 hundreds and 6 
tens ; we write the 6 tens in the product in tens' place, and reserve 
the 3 hundreds to add to the next product ; 8 times 3 hundreds are 
24 hundreds, and the 3 hundreds reserved in the last product added, 
are 27 hundreds, which being written in the product, each figure in 
the place of its order, gives, for the entire product, 2768. 

2. Multiply 768 by 346. 

OPERATION. Analysis. In this example the multiplicand is 

758 ^ ^® taken 346 times, which may be done by 

346 taking the multiplicand separately as many times. 

TTTq as there are units expressed by each figure of the 

3032 multiplier. 758 multiplied by 6 units is 4548 

2274 u7iUSf (II) ; 758 multiplied by 4 tens is 3032 tens, 

. ocoQCQ (II)> which we write with its lowest order in tens' 

place, or under the figure used as a multiplier; 
758 multiplied by 3 hundreds is 2274 hundreds, (II), which we write 
with its lowest order in hundreds' place. Since the sum of these 
products must be the entire product of the given numbers, (III), we 
add the results, and obtain 262268, the answer. 

Notes. — 1. When the multiplier contains two or more fignres, the several re- 
salts obtained by multiplying by each figure are called partial producU. 

2. When there are ciphers between the significant figures of the multiplier, 
Dass over them, and multiply by the significant figures only. 

83* From these principles and illustrations we deduce the fol- 
lowing general - '*' 

E.TJLE. I. Write the mvltvplier under the multiplicandy placing 
units of the same order under each other. 

II. Multiply the multiplicand hy each figure of the midtiplier 
sfoccessively y beginning with tlie unit figure, and write the first figure 
of each partial product vmder the figure of the multiplier used, 
writing down and carrying as in addition. 

III. If there are partial products, add them, and their sum wiU 
he the product required, 

Note. -- The multiplier denotes simply the number of times the multiplicand 
is to be taken ; hence, in the analysis of a problem, the multiplier must be con- 
sidered as abstract, though the multiplicand may be either abstract or concrete. 

84. Proof. There are two principal methods of proving 
juultij:)lication. 
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1st. By varying the partial products. 

Invert the order of the factors ; that is, multiply the multiplier 
by the multiplicand ; if the product is the same as the first result, 
the work is correct. 

2d. By excess of 9's. 

83. The illustration of this method depends upon the following 
principles : 

I. If the excess of 9's be subtracted from a number, the re- 
mainder will be a number having no excess of 9*s. 

II. If a number having no excess of 9's be multiplied by any 
number, the product will have no excess of 9's. 

1. Let it be required to multiply 473 by 138. 

OPERATION. Analysis. The excess of 

473 = 468 + 5 Q's in 473 is 5, and 473 = 468 

138 = 135 + 3 +5, of which the first part, 

f 468 >rT35 = 63180 ^^* contains no excess of 9's, 
Partial J 5 X 135 = 675 (I)- The excess of 9^8 in 
products. ) 468 X 3 = 1404 . 138 is 3, and 138 = 135 + 3, of 
5x3 = 15 which the first part, 135, con- 
Entire product, 65274 *^^^^ ^^ ®^^^^^ ^^ ^'^' (^)- 

Multiplying both parts of the 

multiplicand by each part of the multiplier, we have four partial pro- 
ducts, of which the first three have no excess of 9's, because each con- 
tains a factor having no excess of 9's, (II). Therefore, the excess 
of 9's in the entire product must be the same as the excess of 9's in 
the last partial product, 15, which we find to be 1 + 5 = 6. The same 
may be shown of any two numbers. Hence, to prove multiplication 
by excess of 9's, 

Find the excess of 9*8 in each of the two factors, and, multiply 
them together; if the excess of 9*s in this product is equal to the 
excess of 9's in the product of the factors, the work is supposed 
to be right. 

NoTR. — If the excess of 9's in either factor is 0, the excess of 9*s in the pro- 
duct will be 0, (II). 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



(1.) 


(2.) 


(3.) 


(4.) 


Multiply 475 


3172 


9827 


7198 


By 9 


14 


84 


216 


Prod. 4275 
4 


44408 


825468 


1554768 
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5. Multiply 31416 by 175. Ans. 5497800. 

6. Multiply 40930 by 779. Ans. 31884470. 

7. Multiply 46481 by 936. 

8. Multiply 15607 by 3094. 

9. Multiply 281216 by 978. Ans. 275029248. 

10. Multiply 30204 by 4267. Ans. 128,880,468. 

11. What is the product of 4444 x 2341 ? 

Ans. 10,403,404. 

12. What is the product of 4567 X 9009 ? 

Ans. 41,144,103. 

13. What is the product of 2778588 x 9867? 

Ans. 27,416,327,796. 

14. What is the product of 7060504 x 30204 ? 

Ans. 213,255,462,816. 

15. What will be the cost of building 276 miles of railroad at 
$61320 per mile ? Ans. $16,924,320. 

16. If it require 125 tons of iron rail for one mile of railroad, 
how many tons will be required for 196 miles ? 

17. A merchant tailor bought 36 pieces of broadcloth, each 
piece containing 47 yards, at 7 dollars a yard ; how much did he 
pay for the whole ? Ans. $11,844. 

18. The railroads in the State of New York, in operation in 
1858, amount^ 1^ 2590 miles in length, and their average cost 
was about $52916 per mile ; what was the total cost of the rail- 
roads in New York? Ans. $137,052,440. 

19. The Illinois Central Railroad is 700 miles long, and cost 
$45210 per mile ; what was its total cost ? 

20. The salary of a member of Congress is $3000, and in 1860 
there were 303 members ; how much did they all receive ? 

21. The United States contain an area of 2988892 square miles, 
and in 1850 they contained 8 inhabitants to each square mile; 
what was their entire population ? Ans. 23,911,136. 

22. Great Britain and Ireland have an area of 118949 square 
miles, and in 1850 they contained a population of 232 to the square 
mile; what was their entire population? Ans. 27,596,168. 

2S. The national debt of France amounts to $32 for each indi- 
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vidual, and the population in 1850 was 36781628 ; what was the 
entire debt of France ? Ans. 1,145,012^096. 

POWKRS OF NUMB£RS. 

86. We have learned (1«5) that a power is the product arising 
from multiplying a number by itself, or repeating it any number 
of times as a factor; (16), that a root is a factor repeated to pro- 
duce a power; and (410) an index or exponent is the number in- 
dicating the power to which a number is to be raised. 

Sy. The First Power of any number is the number itself, or 
the root; thus, 2, 3, 5, are first powers or roots. 

88. The Second Power, or Square, of a number is the pro- 
duct arising from using the number two times as a factor; thus, 
2=» = 2x2 = 4; 5=^=5x5 = 25. 

89. The Third Power, or Cube, of a number is the product 
arising from using the number three times as a factor; thus, 
4'= 4 X 4x 4 = 64. 

00. The higher powers are named in the order of their num- 
bers, as Fourth Powery Fifth Power, Sixth Power, etc/ 

91. 1. What is the third power or cube of 23 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We multiply 23 

23 X 23 X 23 = 12167 ^7 23, and Hie ^product by 23; 

and, since 23 has been taken 3 
times as a factor, the last product, 12167, must be the third power or 
cube of 23. Hence, 

Rule. Multiply the number by itself as many times, less 1, as 
there are units in the exponent of the required power. 

NoTB. — Tbe process of producing any required power of a number by multi* 
plication is called Involution, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the square of 72 ? Ans. 5184. 

2. What is the fifth power of 12 ? Ans, 248832. 

3. What is the cube of 25 ? 

4. What is the seventh power of 7 ? J.n«. 82^43. 
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5. What is the fourth power of 19 ? Arts. 130821. 

6. Required the sixth power of 3. Ans. 729. 

7. Find the powers indicated in the following expressions: 
9^ IP, 18^ 125*, 786^ 94«, 100*, 17», 261.* 

8. Multiply 8» by 151 Ans. 115200. 

9. What is the product of 25^ x 3*? 

10. 7^ X 200 = 4* X 11^ and how many ? Ans, 37,624. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MULTIPICATION. 

92. There are certain general principles of multiplication, of 
use in various contractions and applications which occur in sub- 
sequent portions of this work. These relate, 1st, to changing the 
factors by addition or subtraction ; 2d, to the use of successive 
factors in continued multiplication. 

CHANGING THE FACTORS BY ADDITION OR SUBTRACTION. 

93. The product is equal to either factor taken as many times 
as there are units in the other factor. (83, I). Hence, 

I. Adding 1 to either factor, adds the other factor to the prO' 
duct, 

11. Subtracting 1 from either factor, subtracts the other factor 
from the product. Hence, 

III. Adding any number to either factor, increasIss the pro- 
duct by as many times the other factor as there are units in the 
number added; and subtracting any number from either factor , 
diminishes the product by as many time^ the other factor as there 
are units in the number subtracted, 

• 

CONTINUED MULTIPLICATION. 

94. A Continued Hnltiplication is the process of finding the 
product of three or more factors, by multiplying the first by the 
second, this result by the third, and so on. 

9S« To show the nature of continued multiplication, we 
observe : 

1st. If any number, as 17, be multiplied by any other number, 
as 3^ t^ result will be 3 times 17; if this result be multiplied by 
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another number, as 5, the new prodact will be 5 times 3 times 17, 
which is evidently 15 times 17. Hence, 17 X B X 5 =r 17 X 15; 
the same reasoning would extend to three or more multipliers. 

2d. Since 5 times 3 is equal to 3 times 5, (83, 1), it follows that 
17 multiplied by 5 times 3 is the same as 17 multiplied by 3 times 
5; or 17 X 3 X 5 = 17 X 5 X 3. Hence, the product is not 
changed by changing the orders of the factors. 

These principles may be stated as follows : 

I. If a given number be multiplied by several factors in con- 
tinued multiplication, the result will be the same as if the given 
number were multiplied by the product of the several multipliers. 

II. The product of several factors in continued multiplication 
will be the same, in whatever order the factors are taken. 

CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION. 

CASE I. 

96. Wlien the multiplier is a composite number. 

A Composite Number is one that may be produced by multi- 
plying together two or more numbers. Thus, 18 is a composite 
number, since (> X 3 = 18 ; or, 9 x 2 = 18 ; or, 3 X 3 X 2 = 18. 

Oy. The Component Factors of a number are the several 
numbers which, multiplied together, produce the given number; 
thus, the component factors of 20 are 10 and 2 (10 X 2 = 20); 
or, 4 and 5 (4 X 5 = 20); or, 2 and 2 and 5 (2 x 2 x 5 = 20). 

Note. — The pupil must not confound the factors with the parts of a number. 
Thus, the factors of which 12 is composed, are 4 and 3 (4 X 3 = 12) ; while the 
parts of which 12 is composed are 8 and 4 (8 + 4=12); or 10 and 2 (10 + 2 = 12). 
The factors are multiplied, while the parts are added, to produce the number. 

98. 1. Multiply 327 by 35. 

OPERATION. 

327 Analysis. The factors of 35 are 7 and 5. 

7 We multiply 327 by 7, and this result by 5, 

2289 fl-iid obtain 11445, which must be the same 

5 as the product of 327 by 5 times 7, or 35. 

rrrrr (95, I). Hence we have the following 

4* 
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KVLE. I. Separate the composite number into two or more 
factors, 

II. Multiply the multiplicand hy one of these factors, and that 
product hy another^ and so on until all the factors have been used 
successively ; the last product will be the product required. 

Note. — The factors may be used in any order that is most convenient, (95, II). 

EXAMPLES roa PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 736 by 24. Ans, 17664. 

2. Multiply 538 by 56. Ans. 30128. 

3. Multiply 27865 by 84. 

4. Multiply 7856 by 144. Ans. 1131264. 

5. What will 56 horses cost at 185 each ? 

6. If a river discharge 17740872 cubic feet of water in one 
hour, how much will it <iischarge in 96 hours? 

Ans 1703123712 cubic feet. 

CASE II. 

99. When the multiplier is a unit of any order. 

If we annex a cipher to the multiplicand, each figure is removed 
one place toward the left, and consequently the value of the whole 
number is increased tenfold, (ST, III). If two ciphers are 
annexed, each figure is removed two places toward the left, and 
the value of the number is increased one hundred fold; and every 
additional cipher increases the value tenfold. Hence, the 

KuLE Annex as many ciphers to the multiplicand as there are 
ciphers in the multiplier. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 364 by 100. Ans. 36400. 

2. Multiply 248 by 1000. Ajis. 248000. 

3. What cost 1000 head of cattle at 50 dollars each ? 

4. Multiply one million by one hundred thousand ? 

5. How many letters will there be on 100 sheets, if each sheet 
liare 100 lines, and each line 100 letters ? Ans. 1000000. 
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CASE III. 

100. When there are ciphers at the right hand of one 
or both of the factors. 

1. Multiply 7200 by 40. 

OFERATiON. ANALYSIS. The multiplicand, factored, is 

7200 equal to 72 X 100; the multiplier, factored, is 

40 equal to 4 X 10 ; and as these factors taken in 

288000 ^'^y order will give the same product, (95, II), 

we first multiply 72 by 4, then this product 
by 100 by annexing two ciphers, and this product by 10 by annexing 
one cipher. Hence, the following 

Rule. Midtiph/ the significant figures of the multiplicand hy 
those of the mu2iipliery and to the product annex cm many ciphers 
as there are ciphers on the right of both factoi's, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 740 by 300. Ans. 222000. 

2. Multiply 36000 by 240. Aiis, 8640000. 

3. Multiply 20700 by 500. 

4. Multiply 4007000 by 3002. Ans. 12029014000. 

5. Multiply 300200 by 640. 

CASE IV. 

101. When one part of the multiplier is a factor of 
another part. 

1. Multiply 4739 by 357. 

OPERATION. Analysis. In this example, 7, one 

APjoQ V^^^ ^^ *^® multiplier, is a factor of 

ocy 35, the other part. We first find, in 

the usual manner, the product of the 

33173 Prod. by 7 unite. multiplicand by the 7 units; multi- 
^^^^^^ ^^ ^y 85 tens. ^j^j^^ ^^^^ product by 5, and writing 
1691823 Ans, the first figure of the result in tens' 

place, we obtain the product of the 
multiplicand by 7 X 5 X 10 = 35 tens ; and the sum of these two par- 
tial products must be the whole product required. 



OPERATION 


• 


58327 






21318 






174981 


Prod. 


by 3 hundreds. 


1049886 


Prod. 


by 18 anits. 


1224867 


Prod. 


bj 21 thousands. 
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2. Multiply 68327 by 21318. 

Analysis. In this exam- 
ple, the 3 hundreds is a factor 
of 18, the part on the right of 
it, and also of 21, the part on 
the left of it. We first mul- 
tiply by 3, writing the first 
figure in hundreds' place ; 
1243414986 Ans. multiplying this product by 

6, and writing the first figure 
In units' place, w€ obtain the product of the multiplicand by 3 X 6 = 
18 units ; multiplying the first partial product by 7, and writing the 
first figure in thousands' place, we obtain the product of the multipli- 
cand by 7 X 3 X 1000 = 21 thousands ; and the sum of these three 
partial products must be the entire product required. 

Note. — The product obtained by multiplying any partial product is called a 
derived product. 

103. From these illustrations we have the following 

Rule. I. Find the product of the multiplicand hi/ some figure 
of the multiplier which is a factor of one or more parts of the 
multiplier. 

II. Multiply this product hy that factor which, taken with the 
figure of the multiplier first used, will produce other parts of the 
multiplier, amd write the first figure of each result wider the first 
figure of the part of the multiplier thus used, 

III. In like manner, find the product, either direct or derived, 
for every figure or part of the multiplier; the sum of all the pro^ 
ducts will he the whole product required. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 5784 by 246. Ans. 1422864. 

2. Multiply 3785 by 721. Ans. 2728985. 

3. Multiply 472856 by 54918. Ans. 25968305808. 

4. Multiply 43785 by 7153. Ans. 313194105. 

5. Multiply 573042 by 24816. Ans. 14220610272. 

6. Multiply 78563721 by 127369. 

7. Multiply 43725652 by 6187914. 
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8. Multiply 3578426785 by 64532164. 

9. Multiply 2703605 by 4249784. 

10. What is the product of 9462108 multiplied by 16824? 

Ans, 159,190,504,992. 

EXAMPLES COMBINING THE PRECEDING RULES. 

1. A man bought two farms, one containing 175 acres at $28 
per acre, and the other containing 320 acres at $37 per acre; 
what was the cost of both ? Ans. $16,740. 

2. If a man receive $1200 salary, and pay $364 for board, 
$275 for clothing, $150 for books, and $187 for other expenses, 
how much can he save in 5 years ? Ans. $1,120. 

3. Two persons start from the same point, and travel in oppo- 
site directions; one travels 29 miles a day, and the other 32 miles. 
How far apart will they be in 17 days? Ans. 1,037 miles. 

4. A drover bought 127 head of cattle at $34 a head, and 97 
head at $47 a head, and sold the whole lot at $40 a head ; what 
was his entire profit or loss ? Ans. $83 profit. 

5. Multiply 675 — (77 + 56) by (3 x 156) — (214 — 28). 

Ans. 152844. 

6. Multiply 98 + 6 x (37 + 50) by (64 — 50) x 5 — 10. 

Ans. 37200. 

7. What is the product of (14 x 25) _ (9^ ^)"+4324 x 



(280 — 112) + (376 + 42) X 4 ? Ans. 8,004,000. 

8. In 1850 South Carolina cultivated 29967 farms and planta- 
tions, containing an average of 541 acres each, at an average value 
of $2751 for each farm ; New Jersey cultivated 23905 farms, con- 
taining an average of 115 acres each, at an average value of 
$5030 per farm. Hdw much more were the farming lands of the 
latter valued at, than those of the former ? 

9. There are in the United States 1922890880 acres of land ; 
of this there were reported under cultivation, in 1850, 1449075 
farms, each embracing an average of 203 acres. How many acres 
were still uncultivated ? 

10. Each of the above farms in the United States were valued 
at an average of $2258, and up^ each farm there was an average 
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of $105 in implemeBts and macliinery. What was the aggregate 
value of the farms and implements? Am, <f3,424,164,225. 
Find the values of the following expressions : 

11. 2*x5^ — 7»? Ans. 49,657. 

12. 15» — (8^ X 2*) + 208« — 9 x 2*? Am. 46,207. 

13. 22 + 3» + 4*+5M 6*? 

1 4. In 1852 G-reafr Britain consumed 1200000 bales of American 
cotton; allowing each bale to contain 40O pounds, what was its 
total weight? 

15. If a house is worth $2450, and the farm on which it stands 
6 times as much, lacking tSOO, and the stock on the farm twice 
as much as the house, what is the value of the whc^ ? 

Am. 21550/ 

16. A flour merchant bought 1500 barrels of flour at 7 dollars 
a barrel ; he sold 800 barrels at 10 dollars a barrel, and the re- 
mainder at 6 dollars a barreL How much was his gain ? 

17. A man invests in trade at one time $450, at anothei:,.$780> 
at another $1250, and at another $2275 ; how much must he add 
to these sums, that the amount invested by him shall be increased 
fourfold? Am. $14,265. 

18. At the commencement of the year 1858 there were in ope-, 
ration in the United States 35000 miles of telegraph; allowing 
the average cost to be $115 per mile, what was the total cost? 

19. The cost of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, as originally 
made, was as follows ; 2500 miles at $485 per mile, 10 miles deep- 
sea cable at $1450 per mile, and 25 miles shore ends at $1250 per 
mile. What was its total cost ? Ans. $1,258,250. 

20. For the year ending June 30, 1859, there were coined in 
the United States 1401944 double eagles valued at twenty dollars 
each, 62990 eagles, 154555 half eagles, and 22059 three dollar 
pieces ; what was the total value of this gold coin ? 

Ans. $29,607,732. 
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DIVISION. 

103. Division is the process of finding how many tknes one 
number is contained in another. 

i04l. The Dividend is the number to be divided* 

14I«S. The Divisor is the number to divide by. 

106. The Quotient is the result obtained by the process of 
division. 

1#7. The Beciprocal of a number is 1 divided by the number. 
Thus, the reeiproeal of 15 is 1 -5- 15, or J^. 

Noras. — 1. When the dividend does not contain the divisor an exact number 
of times, the part of the dividend left is called the Remainder^ which must be 
less Uian the divisor. 

2. As the remainder is always a parC of the dividend, it is always of the same 
name or kind. 

3. When there is no remainder the division is said to be exact. 

108, The method of dividing any number by another depends 
upon the following principles : 

I. Division is the reverse of multiplication, the dividend cor- 
responding to the product, and the divisor and quotient to the 
factors. 

II. If all the parts of a number be divided, the entire number 
will be divided. 

Since the remainder in dividing any part of the dividend must 
be less than the divisor, it can be divided only by being expressed 
in units of a lower order. Hence, 

m. The operation must commence with the units of the high- 
est order. 

1. Divide 2742 by 6. 

Analysis. We write the divisor at the left 

of the dividend, separated from it by a line. 

6^ 2742 

'' As 6 is not contained in 2 thousands, we take 

457 Ans. the 2 thousands and 7 hundreds together, and 

proceed thus ; 6 is contained in 27 hundreds 
4 hundred times» and the remainder is 3 hundreds ; we write 4 in 
hundreds' place in the quotient, and unite the remainder, 3 hundreds, 
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to the next figure of the dividend, making 34 tens ; then, 6 is con- 
tained in 34 tens 5 tens times, and the remainder is 4 tens ; writing 
5 tens in its place in the quotient, we unite the remainder to the next 
figure in the dividend, making 42 ; 6 is contained in 42 units 7 times, 
and there is no remainder ; writing 7 in its place in the quotient, we 
have the entire quotient, 457. 

Note 1. — The different numbers which we divide in obtaining the successive 
figures of the quotient, are called partial dividends. 



2. Divide 18149 by 56. 

OPERATION. 



Analysis. As neither 1 nor 18 
will contain the divisor, we take 
56 ) 18149 ( 324^5 Ans. ^^^^ figures, 181, for the first par- 

•'•^^ tial dividend. 56 is contained in 

134 181 3 times, and a remainder ; we 

112 write the 3 as the first figure in 

229 tl^6 quotient, and then multiply 

224 the divisor by this quotient figure ; 

Z 3 times 56 is 168, which subtracted 

from 181, leaves 13 ; to this re- 
mainder we annex or bring down 4, the next figure of the dividend, 
and thus form 134, the next partial dividend ; 56 is contained in 
134 2 times, and a remainder; 2 times 56 is 112, which subtracted 
from 134, leaves 22; to this remainder we bring down 9, the last 
figure of the dividend, and we have 229, the last partial dividend ; 56 
is contained in 229 4 times, and a remainder; 4 times 56 is 224, 
which subtracted from 229, gives 5, the final remainder, which we 
write in the quotient with the divisor below it, thus completing the 
division, (35). 

Note 2, — When the multiplication and subtraction are performed mentally, 
as in the first example, the operation is called Short .Division; but when the 
work is written out in full, as in the second example, the operation is called 
Long Division. The principles governing the two methods are the same. 

109. From these principles and illustrations we derive the 
following general 

Rule. I. Beginning at the left hand^ tahe for the first partial 
dividend the fewest figures of the gi^en dividend that wiU contain 
the divisor one or more times ; find how many times the divisor is 
contaiTied in this partial dividend, and write the result in the 
gtiotient; multiply the divisor hy this quotient figure, and subtract 
^/le jyroduct from the partial dividend iised. 
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n. To the remamder bring down the next figure of the dividend, 
toUh which proceed as before; and thus continue tUl aU the figures 
of the dividend have been divided. 

III. If the division is not exact, place the final remainder in 
the quotient, and tcrite the divisor underneath. 

no. Proof. There are two principal methods of proving 
division. 

Ist. By multiplication. 

Multiply the divisor and quotient together, and to the product 
add the remainder, if any ; if the result be equal to the dividend, 
the work is correct. (108, I.) 

NoTE.--rIii multiplication, the two factors are given to find the product; in 
division, the product and one of the factors are given to find the other factor. 

2d. By excess of 9's. 

111. Subtract the remainder, if any, from the dividend, and 
find the excess of 9's in the result. Multiply the excess of 9's in 
the divisor by the excess of 9's in the quotient, and find the excess 
of 9's in the product; if the latter excess is the same as the 
former, the work is supposed to be correct. (8«l.) 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

(1.) (2.) (3.) '^ "(4.) 
6)478832 8)972496 9)1370961 12)78042164 

Quotieiitfi. 

5. Divide 170362 by 36. 4732. 

6. Divide 409887 by 47. 8721. 

7. Divide 443520 by 84. 6280. 

8. Divide 36380250 by 125. 291042. 

9. Divide 1554768 by 216. 

10. Divide 3931476 by 656. 

11. Divide 48288058 by 3094. R.nn. 

12. Divide 11214887 by 232. 7. 

13. Divide 27085946 by 216. 194. 

14. Divide 29137062 by 5317. 5219. 

15. Divide 4917968967 by 2359. 1255. 

5 J> 
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16. What is tiie value of-721198^ 291? b«l 100. 

17. What is the value of 3844449 — 657 ? 842. 

18. What is the value of 536819237 -r- 907 ? 403. 

19. What is the value of 571943007145 -r- 37149 ? 12214. 

20. What is the value of 48659910 ~ 54001 ? 5009. 

21. The annual receipts of a manufacturing company are 
$147675; how much is that per day, there being 365 days in the 
year? Ans, $404|J|. 

22. The New York Central Railroad Company, in 1859, owned 
556 miles in length of railroad, which cost, for construction and 
equipment, $30732518 j ' what was the average cost per mile ? 

Ans. «55,274^||. 

23. The Memphis and Charleston Railroad is 287 miles in 
length, and cost $5572470 ; what was the average cost per mile ? 

Ans. $19,41632'^/^. 

24. The whole number of Post offices in the United States, in 
1858, was 27977, and the revenue was $8186793 ; what was the 
average income to an office? 

ABBREVIATED LONG DIVISION. 

113. We may avoid writing the products in long division, 
and obtain the 'Successive remainders by the method of subtraction 
employed in the case of several subtrahends. (yO.) 

1. Divide 261249 by 487. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Dividing the first partial 

487 ) 261249 ( 536 dividend, 2612, we obtain 5 for the first 

177 figure of the quotient. We now multi- 

313 ply 487 by 5 ; but instead of writing the 

217 Kem. product, and subtracting it from the 

partial dividend, we simply observe 
what figures must be added to the figures of the product, as we proceed, 
to give the figures of the partial dividend, and write them for the 
remainder sought. Thus, 5 times 7 are 35, and 7 (written in the 
remainder,) are 42, a number whose unit figure is the same as the 
right hand figure of the partial dividend ; 5 times 8 are 40, and 4, the 
tens of the 42, are 44, and 7 (written in the remainder,) are 51 ; 5 
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times 4 are 20, and 5, the tens of the 51, are 25, aod 1 (written in the 
remainder,) are 26. We next consider the whole remainder, 177, as 
joined witii 4, the next figure of the dividend, making 1774 for the 
next partial dividend. Proceeding as before, we obtain 313 for the 
second remainder, 217 for the final remainder, and 536 for the entire 
quotient. Hence, the following 

Rule. I. Ohtain the /irst figure in the quotient in the usual 
manner. 

II. Multiply the first figure of the divisor h\j this quotient figure, 
and write such a figure in the remainder as, added to this partial 
product, will give an amount having /or its unit figure the first or 
right hand figure of the partial dividend used. 

III. Carry the tens' figure of the amount to the product of the 

next figure of the divisor, and proceed as before, till the entire 

« 

remainder is obtained. 

IV. Conceive this remainder to be Joined to the next figure of 
the dividend, for a new partial dividend, and proceed as with the 
former, till the work is finished. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 77112 by 204. Ans. 378. 

2. Divide 65664 by 72. Ans. 912. . 

3. Divide 7913576 by 209, Am* 37864. 

4. Divide 6636584 by 698. 

5. Divide 4024156 by 8903. Ans. 452. 

6. Divide 760592 by 6791. 

7. Divide 101443929 by 25203. Ans. i025^^f^^\, 

8. Divide 1246038849 by 269181. Aris. 4629. 

9. Divide 2318922 by 56240. 

10. Divide 1454900 by 17300. An^. 84yV%%- 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DIVISION. 
113. The general principles of division most important in their 
application, relate; 1st, to changing the terms of division by 
addition or subtraction } 2d, to changing the ierms of division 
by multiplication or division ; 3d, to successive division. 
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114:« The quotient in division depends upon the relative values 
of the dividend and divisor. Hence, any change in the value of 
either dividend or divisor must produce a change in the value of 
the quotient; though certain changes may be made in both divi- 
dend and divisor, at the same time, that will not affect the quotient. 

CHANGING THE TERMS BY ADDITION OR SUBTRACTION. 

ItSm Since the dividend corresponds to a product, of which 
the divisor and quotient are factors, we observe, 

1st. If the divisor be increased by 1, the dividend must be 
increased by as many units as there are in the quotient, in order 
that the quotient may remain the same, (93, I) ; and if the divi- 
dend be not thus increased, the quotient will be diminhhed by as 
many units as the number of times the new divisor is contained 
in the quotient. Thus, 

84 -f- 6 = 14 

84 --- 7 = 14 — V = 12 

2d. If the divisor be diminished by 1, the dividend must be 
diminished by as many units as there are in the quotient, in order 
that the quotient may remain the same, (93, II); and if the 
dividend be not thus diminished, the quotient will be increased 
by as many mnts as the number of times the new divisor is con- 
tained in the quotient. Thus, 

144 ^ 9 === 16 

144 -~ 8 = 16 -f 'g« = 18 

These principles may be stated as follows : 

I. Adding 1 to the divisor takes as many units from, the quotient 

ojs the neto divisor is contained times in the quotient. 

II. Subtracting 1 from the divisor adds as many units to the 
quotient as the new divisor is contained times in the quotient. 
Hence, 

J[II. Adding any number to the divisor subtracts as many units 
/rom the quotient as the new divisor is contained times in the pro- 
duct of the quotknt Jyy the number added; and subtracting 
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aiif/ number from tlie divisor ADDS as many units to the quotient 
as the new divisor is contained times in the product of the quo- 
tient by the number subtracted, 

CHANGING THE TERMS BY MULTIPLICATION OR DIVISION. 

IIG* There are six cases : 

1st. If any divisor is contained in a given dividend a certain 
number of times, the same divisor will be contained in twice the 
dividend twice as many times ; in three times tJie dividend, three 
times as many times ; and so on. Hence, 

Multiplying the dividend by any number, multiplies the quotient 
by the same number, 

2d. If any divisor is contained in a given dividend a certain 
number of times, the same divisor will be contained in one half 
the dividend one half as many times; in one third the dividend, 
one third as many times ; and so on. Hence, 

Dividing the dividend by any number , divides the quotient by the 
same number. 

3d. If a given divisor is contained in any dividend a certain 
number of times, twice the divisor will be contained in the same 
dividend one half as many times ; three times the divisor, one 
third as many times ; and so on. Hence, '^^' 

Multiplying the divisor by any number, divides the q^totient by 
Hie same number. 

4th. If a given divisor is contained in any dividend a certain 
number of times, one half the divisor will be contained in the 
Fame dividend twice as many times; one third of the divisor, three 
times as many times ; and so on. Hence, 

Dividing the divisor by any number, multiplies the quotient by 
the same number. 

5th. It a given divisor is contained in a given dividend ia cer- 
tain number of times, twice the divisor will be contained the same 
number of times in twice the dividend ; three times the divisor 
will be contained the sjime number of times in three times the 
dividend ; and so on. Hence, 
5* 
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Multiplying both dividend and divisor hy the same number does 
not alter the quotient. 

6th. if a given divisor is contained in a given dividend a cer- 
tain number of times, one half the divisor will be contained the 
same number of times in one half the dividend ; one third of the 
divisor will be contained the same number of times in one third 
of the dividend ; and so on. Hence^ 

Dividing both dividend and divisor by the same number does not 
alter the quotient. 

Note. — If a number be multiplied and the product divided by the same num- 
ber, the quotient will be equal to the number multiplied; hence the 5th cnse 
may be regarded as a direct consequence of the 1st and 3d ; and the 6tb, as the 
direct consequence of the 2d and 4th. 

To illustrate these cases, take 24 for a dividend and 6 for a 
divisor ; then the quotient will be 4, and the several changes may 
be represented in theii order as follows : 

Dividend. Divisor. Quotient. 

24 -^- 6 = 4 



^ C Multiplying the dividend by 2 multif 
I plies the quotient by 2. 

o f Dividing the dividend by 2 divides 
\ the quotient by 2. 

o f Multiplying the divisor by 2 divides 
I the quotient by 2. 

r. ( Dividing the divisor by 2 multiplies 

I the quotient by 2. 

. ( Multiplying both dividend and divisor 

I by 2 does not alter the quotient. 

M ( Dividing both dividend and divisor by 
1 2 does not alter the quotient. 

117. These six cases constitute three general principles, 
which may now be stated as follows : 

Prin. I. Multiplying the dividend multiplies the quotient; and 
dividing the dividend divides the quotient. 

Prin. II. Multiplying the divisor divides the quotient; and 
dividi?u/ tlie divisor multiplies the quotient. 



1. 48 -4- 6 = 

2. 12 4- 6 = 

3. 24 -=-12 = 

4. 24 H- 3 

5. 48 -^ 12 

6. 12 -^- 3 
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PRIN. III. Multiplying or dividiiig both dividend and divisor 
• hy the same number, does not alter the quotient 

118. These three principles may be embraced in one 

GENERAL LAW. 

A change in the divid&nd produces a LIKE change in the quo- 
tient; hut a change in the divisor prodtices an OPPOSITE change 
in the quotient, 

SUCCESSIVE DIVISION. 

119« Successive Division is the process ,of dividing one 
number by another, and the resulting quotient by a second divisor, 
and so on. "" 

Successive division is the reverse of continued multiplication. 
Hence, 

I. If a given number be divided by several numbers in succes- 
sive division, the result will be the same as if the given number 
were divided by the product of the several divisors, (9«S, I). 

II. The result of successive division is the same, in whatever 
order the divisors are taken, (9S, II). 

CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION. 
CASE I, 

ISO* When the divisor is a composite number. 
1. Divide 1242 by 54. 

Analysis. The component factors of 54 are 

OPERATION. ^ 

6 and 9. We divide 1242 by 6, and the re- 

^ - suiting quotient by 9, and obtain for the final 

9)207 result, 23, which must be the same as the 

23 Ans, quotient of 1242 divided by 6 times 9, or 54, 

(119, I). We might have obtained the same 

result by dividing first by 9, and then by 6, (119, II). Hence the 

following 

KuLE. Divide the dividend hy one of the factors, and the quo^ 
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tient thus obtained hy another, and so on if there he more than two 
foA^torSj untvt every factor has been made a divisor. The last guo- 
tient loill be the quotient required. 



TO FIND THE TRtE REMAINDER. 

131. If telnainders occur in successive division, it is evident 
that the true remainder must be the least number, which, sub- 
tracted from the given dividend, will render all the divisions 
exact 

I. Divide 5855 by 168, using the factors 3, 7, and 8, and find 
the true remainder. 

oPERATioK* Analysis. Dividing the 

3) 5855 given dividend by 3, we have 

7^1951 2 *^^^ ^^^ ^ quotient, and a 

remainder of 2. Hence, 2 

^)?I^ 5x3= 15 subtracted from 5855 would 

34 ...6 X 7 X 3=3:1 26 render the first division exact. 

True remainder U3 ^^^ ^® therefore write 2 for 

« a part of the true remainder. 

Dividing 1951 by 7, we have 278 for a quotient, and a remainder of 5. 

Hence, 5 subtracted from 1951 would render the second division exact. 

But to diminish 1951 by 5 would require us to diminish 1951 X 3, the 

dividend of the first exact division, by 5 X 3 = 15, (93, III) ; and 

we therefore write 15 for the second part of the true remainder. 

Dividing 278 by 8, we have 34 for a quotient", and a remainder of 6. 

Hence, 6 subtracted from 278 would render the third division exact. 

But to diminish 278 by 6 would require us to diminish 278 X 7, the 

dividend of the second exact division, by G X 7 ; or 278 X 7 X 3, the 

dividend of the first exact division, by 6x7x3 = 120 ; and we 

therefore write 126 for the third part of the true remainder. Adding 

the three parts, we have 143 for the entire remainder. 

Hence the following 

Rule. I. Multiply each partial remainder by all the precedvn/j 
divisors, 

II. Add the several products; the sum will be the true re- 
mainder. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PEACTICE. 

1. Divide 435 by 15 = 3 x 5. Ans. 29. 

2. Divide 4256 by 56 = 7 x 8. 

3. Divide 17856 by 72 = 9 x 8. 

4. Divide 15288 by 42 = 2 x 3 x 7. Ans, 364. 
6. Divide 972552 by 168 = 8 X 7 x 3. Ari^. 5789. 

6. Divide 526050 by 126 = 9 X 7 X 2. 

7. Divide 612360 by 105 = 7 x 5 x 3. Ans. 5832. 

8. Divide 553 by 15 = 3 x 5. Rem. 13. 

9. Divide 10183 by 105 = 3 x 5 x 7. 103. 

10. Divide 10197 by 120 == 2 x 3 x 4 x 5. 117. 

11. Divide 29792 by 144 = 3 x 8 x 6. 128. 

12. Divide 73522 by 168 = 4 x 6 X 7. 106. 

13. Divide 63844 by 135 = 3 x 5 x 9. 124. 

14. Divide 386639 by 720 = 2 x 3 x 4 x 5 x 6. 719. 

15. Divide 734514 by 168 = 4 x 6 X 7. 18. 

16. Divide 636388 by 729 = 9'. 700. 

17. Divide 4619 by 125 = 5». 119. 

18. Divide 116423 by 10584 = 3 X 7* X 8 x 9. 10583. 

19. Divide 79500 by 6125 == 5» x 7^ 6000. 

CASE II. 

1SB3. When the divisor is a unit of any order. 

If we cut oiF or remove the right hand fi<>;ure of a number, each 
of the other figures is removed one place toward the right, and, 
consequently, the value of each is diminished tenfold, or divided 
by 10, (37, III). For a similar reason, by cutting off two figures 
we divide by 100 ; by cutting off three, we divide by 1000, and 
so on ; and. the figures cut off will constitute the remainder. 
Hence the 

Rule. From tlie riglit hand of the dividend cut off as many 
figures as there are ciphers in the divisor. Under the figures so 
cut off, place the divisor, and the whole will form the quotient. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 79 by 10. Ans. 7j%. 

2. Divide 7982 by 100. 

3. Divide 4003 by 1000. Ans. 4y^^^. 

4. Divide 2301050 by 10000. 

5. Divide 3600036 by 1000. Ans. 36007^§^. 

CASE III. 

133. When there are ciphers on the right hand of 
the divisor. 

I. Divide 25548 by 700. 

Analysis. We resolve 700 

OPERATION. , , ^ ^^/^ , ^ 

*7\rk{\ ORKNQ ^^^ factors 100 and 7. 

7 100) 255148 Dividing first by 100, the quo- 

36 Quotient. 3 2d rem. tient is 255, and the remainder 

3 X 100 + 48 = 348 true rem. 48. Dividing 255 by 7, the 

final quotient is 36, and the 
second remainder 3. Multiplying the last remainder, 3, by the 
preceding divisor, 100, and adding the preceding remainder, we have 
300+48 = 348, the true remainder, (121). Jn practice, the true 
remainder may be obtained by prefixing the second remainder to 
the first. Hence the 

Rule. I,^ Cut off the ciphers from the right of tJie divisor ^ and 
as many figures from the right of the dividend, 

II. Divide the remaining figures of the dividend hy the remam- 
ing figures of the divisor , for the final quotient, 

III. Prefix the remainder to the figures cut off^ and the resviU 
will he the true remainder, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 7856 by 900. Ans, 8|g§. 

2. Divide 13872 by 500. 

3. Divide 83248 by 2600. Ans, S2^l^^. 

4. Divide 1548036 by 4300. Am. SQO^iU- 

5. Divide 436000 by 300. Ans. 1453|g^. 

6. Divide 66472000 by 8100. 

7. Divide 10818000 by 3600. 
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EXAMPLES COMBINING THE PRECEDING BULKS. 

1. How many barrels of flour at $8 a barrel, will pay for 25 tons 
of coal at $4 a ton, and 36 cords of wood at $3 a cord^ 

Ans, 26. 

2. A grocer bought 12 barrels of sugar at J16 per barrel, and 
17 barrels at $13 per barrel ; how much would he gain by selling 
the whole at $18 per barrel ? 

3. A farmer sold 300 bushels of wheat at $2 a bushel, corn and 
oats to the amount of J750 ; with the proceeds he bought 120 
head of sheep at $3 a head, one pair of oxen for $90, and 25 acres 
of land for the remainder How much did the land cost him per 
acre? Ans, $36. 

4. Divide 450+(24 — 12) x 5 by (90 -^ 6) + (3x11) — 18. 

Alls. 17. 

5. Divide 648 x (3=^ x 2') -- 9 — (2910 -5- 15) by 2863 -f- 



(4375 ^ 175) X 4^ + 3^ ' Ans, 712f 

6. The product of three numbers is 107100; one of the 
numbers is 42, and another 34. What is the third number ? 

Ans. 75. 

7. What number is that which being divided by 45, the quo- 
tient increased hj V + 1, the sum diminished by -Ae difference 
between 28 and 16, the remainder multiplied by 6, and the pro- 
duct divided by 24, the*quotient will be 12? Am, 450. 

8. A mechanic earns $60 a month, but his necessary expenses 
are $42 a month. How long will it take him to pay for a farm 
of 50 acres worth $36 an acre ? 

9. What number besides 472 will divide 251104 without a re- 
mainder? Ans. 632. 

10. Of what number is 3042 both divisor and quotient ? 

Ans. 9253764. 

11. What must the number be which, divided by 453, will give 
the quotient 307, and the remainder 109 ? Ans. 139180. 

12. A farmer bought a lot of sheep and hogs, of each an equal 
number, for $1276. He gave $4 a head for the sheep, and $7 a 
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head for the hogs ; what was the whole numher purchased, and 
how much was the diiFerence in the total cost of each ? 

Ans. 232 purchased ; $348 difference in cost. 

13. According to the census of 1850 the total value of the 
tohacco raised in the United States was $13,982,686. How many 
school-houses at a cost of $950, and churches at a cost of $7500, 
of each an equal number, could be built with the proceeds of the 
tobacco crop of 1850 ? Ans. 1654, and a remainder of $6386. 

14. The entire cotton crop in the United States in 1859 was 
4,300,000 bales, valued at $54 per bale. If the entire proceeds 
were exchanged for English iron, at $60 per ton, how many tons 
would be received ? 

15. The population of the United States in 1850 was 23,191,876. 
It was estimated that 1 person in every 400 died of intemperance. 
How many deaths may be attributed to this cause in the United 
States, during that year ? 

16. In 1850, there were in the State of New York, 10,593 
public schools, which were attended during the winter by 608464 
pupils ; what was the average number to each school ? 

Ans, AS. 

17. A drover bought a certain number of cattle for $9800, and 
sold a certain number of them for $7680, at $64 a head, and 
gained on Jhtliffi he sold $960. How much did he gain a head, 
and how many did he buy at first ? 

Ans. Gained $8 per head; bought 175. 

18. A house and lot valued at $1200, and 6 horses at $95 each, 
were exchanged for 30 acres of land. At how much was the land 
valued per acre ? 

19. If 16 men can perform a job of work in 36 days, in how 
many days can they perform the same job with the assistance of 
8 more men ? Ans. 24. 

20. Bought 275 barrels of flour for $1650, and sold 186 bar- 
rels of it at $9 a barrel, and the remainder for what it cost. How 
much was gained by the bargain ? Ans. $558. 

21. A grocer wishes to put 840 pounds of tea into thrae kinds 
of boxes, containing respectively 5, 10, and 15 pounds, putting the 
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same nmnber of pounds into each box. How many boxes can he 
fi^^ ? Am, 28 of each kind. 

22. A coal dealer paid 8965 for some coal. He sold 160 tons 
for $5 a ton, when the remainder stood him in but*3 a ton. How 
many tons did he buy? Ans. 215. 

23. A dealer in horses gave $7560 for a certain number, and 
sold a part of them for $3825, at $85 each, and by so doing, lost 
S5 a head ; for how much a head must he sell the remainder, to 
gain $945 on the whole ? Arts. $120. 

24. Bought a Western farm for $22,360, and after expending 
$1742 in improvements upon it, I sold one half of it for $15480, 
at $18 per acre. How many acres of land did I purchase; and 
what did it cost me per acre 'i 

PROBLEMS IN SIMPLE INTEGRAL NUMBERS. 

134. The four operations that have now been considered, viz., 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, are all the 
operations that can be performed upon numbers, and hence they 
are called the Ihindumental Rules. 

12S. In all cases, the numbers operated upon and the results 
obtained, sustain to each other the relation of a whole to its parts. 
Thus, 

I. In Addition^ the numbers added are the palis^daBd the sum 
or amount is the whole. 
II. In Subtraction] the subtrahend and remainder are the 
parts, and the minuend is the whole. 

III. In MultipUcati07i, the multiplicand denotes the value of one 

part, the multiplier the number of parts, and the pro- 
duct the total value of the whole number of parts. 

IV. In Bwisiorij the dividend denotes the total value of the 

whole number of parts, the divisor the value of one 

part, and the quotient the number of parts ; or the 

divisor the number of parts, and the quotient the 

value of one part. 

13G* Every example that can possibly occur in Arithmetic, 

and every business computation requiring an arithmetical opera- 

6 
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tion, can be classed under one or more of tlie four Fimdamental 
Bules^ as follows : 

I. Cases requiring Addition. 

There may he given To find 

1. The parts, the whole, or the sum total. 

2 The less of two numbers and ^ 

^, . j.«. .V 1 I the erreater number or the 

their difference, or the sub- >• P _ 

, V J J .J minuend, 

trahend and remainder, 

.J 

II. Cases requiring Subtraction. 
There may he given To find 

1. The sum of two numbers and ) , . 
one of them, | *« "*''«'■• 

2. The greater and the less of ^ 

two numbers, or the minuend > the difference or remainder 
and subtrahend, J 

III. Cases requiring Multiplication. 

There may he given To find 

1. Two numbers, their product. 

2. Any number of factors, their continued product. 
3.. The divisor and quotient, the dividend. 

•» fV. Gases requiring Division. 

There may he given To find 

1. The dividend and divisor, the quotient. 

2. The dividend and quotient, the divisor. 

3. The product and one of two ) , , „ . 

n ^ \ the other factor, 

factors, ) 

4. The continued product of ^ 

several factors, and the pro- > that one factor, 
duct of all but one factor, J 

137* Let the pupil be required to illustrate the following pro- 
blems by orisjinal examples. 

Problem 1. Given, several numbers, to find their sum. 

Prob. 2. Given, the sum of several numbers and all of them 
hut one^ to "find that one. 
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Prob. 3. Griven^ the parts, to find the whole. 

Prob. 4. Given, the whole and all the parts but one, to find 
that one. 

Prob. 5. Given, two numbers, to find their difference. 

Prob. 6. Given, the greater of two numbers and their difference, 
to find the less number. 

Prob. 7. Given, the less of two numbers and their difference, to 
find the greater number. 

Prob. 8. Given, the minuend and subtrahend, to find the 
remainder. 

Prob. 9. Given, the minuend and remainder, to find the sub- 
trahend. 

Prob. 10. Given, the subtrahend and remainder, to find the 
minuend. 

Prob. 11. Given, two or more numbers, to find their product. 

Prob. 12. Given, the product and one of two factors, to find the 
other factor. 

Prob. 13. Given, the continued product of several factors and 
all the factors but one, to find that factor. 

Prob. 14. Given, the factors, to find their product. 

Prob. 16 Given, the multiplicand and multiplier, to find the 
product. 

Prob. 16. Given, the product -and multiplicand, to find the 
multiplier. 

Prob. 17. Given, the product and multiplier, to find the mul- 
tiplicand. 

Prob. 18. Given, two numbers, to find their quotients. 

Prob. 19. Given, the divisor and dividend, to find the quotient. 

Prob. 20. Given, the divisor and quotient, to find the dividend. 

Prob. 21. Given, the dividend and quotient, to find the divisor. 

Prob. 22. Given, the divisor, quotient, and remainder, to find 
the dividend. 

Prob. 23. Given, the dividend, quotient, and remainder, to find 
the divisor. 

Prob. 24. Given, the final quotient of a continued division and 
the several divisors, to find the dividend. 
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Prob 25. Given, the final quotient of a continued division, the 
first dividend, and all the divisors but one, to find that divisor. 

Prob. 26. Given, the dividend and several divisors of a con- 
tinued division, to find the quotient. 

Prob. 27. Given, two or more sets of numbers, to find the 
difference of their sums. 

Prob. 28. Given, two or more sets of factors, to find the sum of 
their products. 

Prob. 29. Given, one or more sets of factors and one or more 
numbers, to find the sum of the products and the given numbers. 

Prob. 30. Given, two or more sets of factors, to find the differ- 
ence of thojr products. 

Prob. 31. Given, one or more sets of factors and one or more 
numbers, to find the sum of the products and the given number 
or numbers. 

Prob. 32. Given, two or more sets of factors and two or more 
other sets of factors, to find the difference of the sums of the 
products of the former and latter. 

Prob. 33. Given, the sum and the difference of two numbers, to 
find the numbers. 

Analysis. If the difference of two unequal numbers be added to 
the less number, the sum will be equal to the greater ; and if this 
sum be addiwf'to the greater number, the result will be twice the 
greater number. But this result is the sum of the two numbers plus 
their difference. 

Again, if the difference of two numbers be subtracted from the 
greater number, the remainder will be equal to the less number ; and 
if this remainder be added to the less number, the result will be twice 
the less number. But this result is the sum of the two numbers 
minus their difference. Hence, 

I. The sum of two numbers plus their difference is equal to 
twice the greater number. 

II. The sum of two numbers minus their difference is equal to 
twice the less number. 
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EXACT DIVISORS. 

128, An Exact Divisor of a number is one that gives an 
integral number for a quotient. And since division is the reverse 
of multiplication, it follows that all the exact divisors of a number 
are factors of that number, and that all its factors are exact 
divisors. 

Notes. — 1. Every nmnber is divisible by itself and unity j but the number 
itself and unity are not generally oonsidered as factors, or exact divisors of the 
number. 

2. An exact divisor of a number is sometimes called the measure of the 
number. 

139; An Even Number is a number of which 2 is an exact 
divisor; as 2, 4, 6, or 8. 

130. An Odd Number is a number of which 2 is not an exact 
divisor; as 1, 3, 5, 7, or 9. 

131. A Perfect Number is one that is equal to the sum of 
all its factors plus 1; as 6 = 3 + 2 + 1, or 28 = 14 + 7 + 4 + 

2 + 1. 

NoTB. — The only perfect numbers known are 6, 28, 496» fii?^ 33550336, 
85S9869056, 137438691328, 2305843008139952128, 24178516392281^837784576, 
9903320314282971830448816128 

133. An Imperfect Number is one that is not equal to the 
sum of S-ll its factors plus 1 , as 12, which is not equal to 6 + 4 
+ 3 + 2 + 1. 

133. An Abundant Number is one which is less than the 
sum of all its factors plus 1; as 18, which is less than 9 + 6 + 

3 + 2 + 1. 

134. A Defective Number is one which is greater than the 
sum of all its factors plus 1 ; as 27^ which is greater than 9+3 + 1. 

lS5m To show the nature of exact division, and furnish tests 
of divisibility, observe that if we begin with any number, as 4, 
and take once 4, two times 4, three times 4, four times 4, and so 
on indefinitely, forming the geries 4, 8, 12, 16, etc., we shall have 
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all the numbers that are diyisible by 4 ; and from the manner of 
forming this series, it is evident, 

1st. That the 'product of any one number of the series by any 
integral number whatever, will contain 4 an exact number of 
times ; 

2d. The twm, of any two numbers of the series will contain 4 
an exact number of times ; and 

3d. The differervce of any two will contain 4 an exact number 
of times. Hence, 

I Any number which will exactly divide one of two numbers 
will divide their product. 

II. Any number which will exactly divide each of two numbers 
will divide their sum. 

III. Any number which will exactly divide each of two num- 
bers will divide their difference. 

13G. From these principles we derive the following properties : 

I. Any number terminating with 0, 00, 000, etc., is divisible 
by 10, 100, 1000, etc., or by any factor of 10, 100, or 1000. 

For. by cutting off the cipher or ciphers, the number will be divided 
by 10, 100, or 1000, etc., without a remainder, (122) ; and a number 
of which 10, 100, or 1000, etc., is a factor, will contain any factor of 
10, 100, or 1000, etc., (I). 

II. A number is divisible by 2 if its right hand figure is even 
or divisible by 2. 

For, the part at the left of the units' place, taken alone, with its 
local value, is a number which terminates with a cipher, and is divi- 
sible by 2, because 2 is a factor of 10, (I) ; and if both parts, taken 
separately, with their local values, are divisible by 2, their sum, which 
is the entire number, is divisible by 2, (135, II). 

Note. — Hence, all numbers terminating with 0, 2, 4, 6, or 8, are even, and all 
nambAs terminating with 1, 3, 5, 7, or 9, are odd, 

III. A number is divisible by 4 if the number expressed by its 
two right hand figures is divisible by 4. 

For, the part at the left of the tens' place, taken alone, with its 
local value, is a number which terminates with two ciphers, and \-.\ 
divisible by 4, because 4 is a factor of 100, (I) ; and if both parte, 
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taken s^arately, with their local values, are divisible by 4, their sum. 
which is the entire number, is divisible by 4, (ISS, II) 

IV. A number is divisible by 8 if the number expressed by ts 
three right hand figures is divisible by 8. 

For, the part at the left of the' hundreds' place, taken alone, with 
its local value, is a number which terminates with three ciphers, and 
18 divisible by 8, because 8 is a factor of 1000, (I); and if both 
parts, taken separately, with their local values, are divisible by 8, 
their sum, or the entire number, .s divisible by 8, (135, II). 

V. A mimber k divisible by any power of 2, if as many right 
hand figures of the number as are equal to the index of the given 
power, are divisible by the given power. 

For, as 2 is a factor of 10, any power of 2 is a factor of the corres- 
ponding power of 10, or of a unit of an order one higher than is 
indicated by the index of the given power of 2 ; and if both parts 
of A number, taken separately, with their local values, are divisible 
by a power of 2, their sum, or the entire number, is divisible by the 
same power of 2, (135, II). 

VI. A number is divisible by 6 if its right hand figure is 0, 
or 5. 

For, if a number terminates with a cipher, it is divisible by 5, 
because 5 is a factor of 10, (I) ; and if it terminates with 5, both 
parts^ the units and the figures at the left of units, takfls separately, 
with their local values, are divisible by 5, ^nd consequently their 
sum, or the entire number, is divisible by 5, (135, II). 

VII. A number is divisible by 25 if the number expressed by 
its two right hand figures is divisible by 25. 

For, the part at the left of the tens' figure, taken with its local 
value, is a number terminating with two ciphers, and is divisible by 
25, because 25 is a factor of 100, (I) ; and if both parts, taken 
separately, with their local values, are divisible by 25, their sum, or 
the entire number, is divisible by 25, (135, II). 

VIII. A number is divisible by any power of 5, if as many 
right hand figures of the number as are equal to the index of the 
given power are divisible by the given power. 

For, as 5 is a factor of 10, any power of 5 is a factor of the corres- 
ponding power of 10, or of a unit of an order one higher than is indi- 
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cated by the index of ihe given power of 5 ; and if both parts of a 
number, taken separately, with their local values, are divisible by a 
power of 5, their sum, or the entire number, is divisible ^by the same 
power of 5, (135, II). 

IX. A number is divisible by 9 if the sum of its digits is divis- 
ible by 9. 

For, if any number, as 7245, be separated into its parts, 7000 + 
200 + 40 -f 5, and each part be divided by 9, the several remainders 
will be the digits 7, 2, 4, and 5, respectively ; hence, if the sum of 
these digits, or remainders, be 9 or an exact number of 9's, the entire 
number must contain an exact number of 9's, and will therefore be 
divisible by 9. 

Note. — Whence it follows that if a namber be divided by 9, the remainder 
•will be the same as the excess of Q's in the sum of the digits of the number. 
Upon this property depends one of the methods of proving the operations in 
the four Fundamental Rules. 

X. A number is divisible by a composite number, when i* is 
divisible, successively, by all the component factors of the com- 
posite number. 

For, dividing any number successively by several factors, is the 
same as dividing by the product of these factors, (119, I). 

XI. An odd number is not divisible by an even number. 

For, the product of any even number by any odd number is even ; 
and, consequently, anj^omposite odd number can contain only odd 
factors. 

XII. An even number that is divisible by an odd number, is 
also divisible by twice that odd number. 

For, if any even number be divided by an odd number, the quo- 
tient must be even, and divisible by 2 ; hence, the given even num- 
ber, being divisible successively by the odd number and 2, will be 
divisible by their product, or twice the odd number, (119, I). 

PRIME NUMBERS. 

137.' A Prime Number is one that can not be resolved or 
separated into two or more integral factors. 

NoTB. — Every number must be either prime or composite. 
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I38« To find all the prime numbers within any given limit, 
we observe that all even numbers except 2 are composite ; hence, 
the prime numbers must be sought among the odd numbers. 

130.. If the odd numbers be written in their order, thus ; 1, 
3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15 17, etc., we observe, 

1st. Taking every third number after 3, we have 3 times 3, 6 
times 3, 7 times 3, and so on : which are the only odd numbers 
divisible by 3. 

2d. Taking every fifth number after 5, we have 3 times 5, 6 
times 5, 7 cimes 6, and so on ; which are the only odd numbers 
divisible by 5. And the same will be true of every other number 
ill the series. Hence, 

3d. If we cancel every third number, counting from 3, no 
number divisible by 3 will be left; and since 3 times 5 will be 
canceled, 5 times 5; or 25, will be the least composite number left 
in the series. Hence, 

4th. If we cancel every fifth number, counting from 25, no 
number divisible by 5 will be left; and since 3 times 7, and 5 
times 7, will be canceled, 7 times 7, or 49, will be the least com- 
posite number left in the series. And thus with all the prime 
numbers. Hence, 

14:0. To find all the prime numbers within any given limit, 
we have the following "*^'^ 

Rule. I. Write all the odd numbers in their natural order. 

II. Cancel^ or cross out, 3 times 3^ or 9, and every third number 
after it; 5 times 5, or 25, and ecery fifth number after it; 7 times 
7, or 49, and every seventh number after if; and so on, beginning 
with the second power of each prime number in succession, till the 
given limit is reached. The numbers remaining, together icith the 
number 2, will be the prime mimbers reqydred, 

NoTKS. — 1. It is unnecessary to count for every ninth number after 9 times 9, 
for being divisible by 3, they will be found already canceled; the same may be 
said of any other canceled, or composite number. 

2. This method of obtaining a list of the prime numbers was employed by 
Eratosthenes (born b. c, 275), and is called Eratosthenef Sieve. 
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TABLS OP PRIME NUMBERS LESS THAN 1000. 
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FACTORING. 
CASE I. 

141. To resolve any composite number into its 
prime factors. 

• The Pri]E6 Factors of a number are those prime numbers 
which multiplied togjjbher will produce the given number. 

14SB. The process of factoring numbers depends upon the fol- 
lowing principles : ^ 

I. Every prime factor of a number is an exact divisor of that 
nupaber. 

II. The only exact divisors of a number are its prime factors, or 
some combination of its prime factors. 

1. What are the prime factors of 798 ? 

Analysis. Since the given number is even, we 
divide by 2, and obtain an odd number, 309, for a 
quotient We then divide by the prime numbers 
3, 7, and 19, successively, and the last quotient is 
1. The divisors, 2, 3, 7, and 19, are the prime 
factors required, (11). Henco, the 
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2 

3 

7 

29 



399 
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19 



PACTORINQ. 7,1 

EuLE. Divide the given number by any prime /actor ; divide 
Ae quotient in the same manner^ and 90 continue the division untU 
the quotient is a prime number, . The several divisors a/nd the last 
quotient wiU be the prime /actors required. 

Proof. The product of all the prime factors wiD be the given 
number. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

• 

1. What are the prime factors of. 2150 ? 

2. What are the prime factors of 2445 ? 

3. What are the prime factors of 6300? 

4. What are the prime factors of 21504? 
6. What are the prime factors of 2366 ? 

6. What are the prime factors of 1000 ? 

7. What are the prime factors of 390625 ? 

8. What are the prime factors of 999999 ? 

' 143. If the prime factors of a number are small, as 2, 3, 5, 
7, or 11, they may be easily found by the tests of divisibility, 
(13©), or by trial. But numbers may be proposed requiring many 
trials to find their prime factors. This difficulty is obviated, 
within a certain limit, by the Factor Table given on pages 72, 73. 
By prefixing each number in bold-face type in the ccdsmn 
of Numbers, to the several numbers following it in tl^^^fiie divis- 
ion of the column, we shall form all the composite numbers less 
than 10,000, and not divisible by 2, 3, 5, 7, or 11; the numbers 
in the columns of Factors are the least prime /aiciors of the num- 
bers thus formed respectively. Thus, in one of the columns of 
Numbers we find 39, in bold-face type, and below 39, in the same 
column, is 77, which annexed to 39, forms 3977, a composite num- 
ber. The least prime factor of this number is 41, which we find 
at the right of 77, in the column of Factors. 

144:« Hence, for the use of this table, we have the following 

Rule. I. Cancel /rom tJie given number all /actors less than 
13, and then find the remaining /actors by the table. 

XL 1/ any number less than 10,000 is not /ownd in the table, 
and is not divisible by 2, 3, 5, 7, or 11, it is prime. 
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FACTOR TABLE. 
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1. Besolve 1961 into its prime factors. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Catting off the two 

1961 -7- 37=8 53 right hand figures of the given 

1961 =s 37 X 53, Ans. number, and referring to the table, 

column No., we find the other part, 
19, in bold-face type ; and under, it, in the same diyision of the column, 
we find 61, the figures cut off; at the right of 61, in column Fac, we 
find 37, the least prime factor of the given number. Dividing by 37, 
we obtain 53, the other factor. 
. 2. liesolve 188139 into its prime factors. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We find by trial 

that the given number is divisible 
by 3 and 7 ; dividing by these fiEKs- 
tors, we have for a quotient 8959. 
By referring to the factor table, 
we find the least prime factor of 
this number to be 17 ; dividing by 
17, we have 527 for a quotient, 
3x7x17x17x31, Ans. Kef erring again to the table, we 

find 17 to be the least factor of 
527, and the other factor, 31, is prime. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Resolve 18902 into its prime factors. Ans, 2, 13, 727< 

2. Rdiiilve 352002 into its prime factors, 

3. Resolve 6851 into its prime factors. 

4. Resolve 9367 into its prime factors. 

5. Resolve 203566 into its prime factors. 

6. Resolve 59843 into its prime factors. 

7. Resolve 9991 into its prime factors. 

8. Resolve 123015 into its prime factors. 

9. Resolve 893235 into its prime factors. 

10. Resolve 390976 into its prime factors. 

11. Resolve 225071 into its prime factors. 

12. Resolve 81770 into its prime factors. 

13. Resolve 6409 into its prime factors. 

14. Resolve 178296 into its prime factors. 

15. Resolve 714210 into its prime factors. 
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CASE n. 

144S. To find all tlie exact divisors of a number. 

It is evident that all the prime factors of a number, together 
with all the possible combinations of those prime factors, will con- 
stitute all the exact divisors of that number, (149, II). 

1 . What are all the exact divisors of 860 ? 

OPERATION. 

360 = 1 X 2 X 2 X 2 X 3 X 3 X 5. 
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ANALYSIS. By Case I we find the prime factors of 360 to be 1, 2, 
2, 2, 3, 3, and 5. As 2 oocurs three times as a factor, the different 
combinations of 1 and 2 by which 360 is divisible will be 1, 1 X 2 = 2, 
1 X 2 X 2 = 4, and 1 X 2 X 2 X 2 = 8; these we write in the first line. 
Multiplying the first line by 3 and writing the products in the second 
line, and the second line by 3, writing the products in the third line, 
we have in the first, second and third lines all the different. combina- 
tions of 1, 2, and 3, by which 360 is divisible. Multiplyiii^ the first, 
second and third lines by 5, and writing the products in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth lines, respectively, we have in the six lines together, 
every combination of the prime factors by which the given number, 
360, is divisible. 

Hence the following 

Rule. I. Resolve the given number into its prime factors, 

II Form, a series having 1 for the jflrst^jterm, that prime factor 
which occurs the greatest number of times in the given number for 
the second term, the square of fhvi factor for the third term, and so 
ouy till a term is reached containing this factor as many times as it 
occurs in the given number. 

III. Multiply the numbers in this line by dnother factor, and 
these results by the same factor, and so on, as many times as this 
/actor occurs in the given nujnber. 
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IV. Multiply all the comhinations now obtained hy another 
factor in continued multiplication, and thus proceed till aU the dif- 
ferent/actors have been used. All the combinations obtained wUl 
be the §ocact divisors sought. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What are all the exact divisors of 120 ? 

Ans. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, 24, 30, 40, 60, 120. 

2. Find all the exact divisors of 84. 

Ans. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 12, 14, 21, 28, 42, 84. 

3. Find all the exact divisors of 100. 

Ans. 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 20, 25, 50, 100. 

4. Find all the exact divisors of 420. 

^^ ( 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 20, 21, 28, 
' 1 30, 35, 42, 60, 70, 84, 105. 140, 210, 420. 

5. Find all the exact divisors of 1050. 

1 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 21, 25, 30, 35, 42, 50, 70, 
' 175,105,150,175,210,350,525,1050. 

GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 

14LG. A Common Divisor of two or more numbers is a number 
that will elactly divide each of them. 

147. The Greatest Common Divisor of two or more numbers 
is the greatest number that will exactly divide each of them. 

148. Numbers Prime to each other are such as have no com- 
mon divisor. 

Note. — A common divisor is sometimes called a Common Measure ; and the 
greatest common divisor, the Oreateat Common Measure. 

CASE I. 

149* When the numbers can be readily factored. 

It is evident that if several numbers have a common divisor, 
they may all be divided by any component factor of this divisor, 
and the resulting quotients by another component factor, and so 
on, till all the component factors have been used. 
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1. What is the greatest common divisor of 28, 140, and 420 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We readily see that 7 

28 . . 140 . . 420 will exactly divide each of the given 

"7 oA ^ numbers ; and then, 4 will exactly 

— — divide each of the resulting quotients. 

1 • • ^ • ' lo Hence, each of the given numbers 



7 
4 



4 X 7 = 28, Ans. can be exactly divided by 7 times 4 ; 

and these numbers must be compo- 
nent factors of the greatest common divisor. Now, if there were any 
other component factor of the greatest common divisor, the quotients, 
1, 5 and 15, would be divisible by it. But these quotients are prime 
to each other ; therefore, 7 and 4 are all the component factors of the 
greatest common divisor sought. 

From this analysis we derive the following 

Rule. I. Write the numbers in a line, with a vertical line at 
the left, and divide hy any factor common to all the numbers. 

II. Divide the quotients in like manner, and continue the divi- 
sion tiU a set of quotients is obtained that are prime to each other. 

III. Multiply all the divisors together, and the product will be 
the greatest common divisor stmght. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the greatest common divisor of 40, 75* and 100? 

Ans, 5. 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of 18, 30, 36, 42, 
and 54? 

3. What is the greatest common divisor of 42, 63, 126, and 
189? Ans. 21. 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of 135, 225, 270, and 
315? Ans. 45. 

5. What is the greatest common divisor of 84, 126, 210, 252, 
294, and 462 ? 

6. What is the greatest common divisor of 216, 360, 432, 648, 
and 936 ? Ans. 72. 

7. What is the greatest common divisor of 102, 153, and 255 ? 

Ans. 51. 
7* 
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8. What is the greatest common divisor of 756, and 1575 ? 

9. What is the greatest common divisor of 182, 364, and 455? 

10. What is thQ greatest common divisor of 2520, and 3240 ? 

Ans. 360. 

11. What is the greatest common divisor of 1428, and 1092 ? 

12. What is the greatest common divisor of 1008, and 1036? 

A71S, 28. 

CASE IT. 

ISO. When tlie numbers cannot be readily factored. 

The analysis of the method in this case depends upon the 
following properties of divisors. 

I. An exact divisor divides any number of times its dividend, 

II. A common divisor of two numbers is an exact divisor of 
their sum. 

III. A common divisor of two numbers is an exact divisor of 
their difference. 

Note. — The last two properties are essentially the same as 102, II, III. 

1. What is the greatest common divisor of 527, and 1207 ? 

Analysis. We will first describe the pro- 
cess, and then examine the reasons for the 
several steps in the operation. Drawing two 
vertical lines, we place the greater number 
• on th^ right, and the less number on the left, 
one line lower down. We then divide 1207, 
the greater number, by 527, the less, and 
■v^rite the quotient, 2, between the verticals, 
the product, 1054, opposite the less number and under the greater, 
and the remainder, 153, below. We next divide 527 by this re- 
mainder, writing the quotient, 3, between the verticals, the product, 
459, on the left, and the remainder, 68, below. We again divide the 
last divisor, 163, by 68, and obtain 2 for a quotient, 136 for a pro- 
duct, and 17 for a remainder, all of which we write in the same order 
as in the former steps. Finally, dividing the last divisor, 68, by the 
last remainder, 17, we have no remainder, and 17, the last divisor, is 
the greatest common divisor of the given numbers. 

Now, observing that the dividend is always the sum of the product 
^d remainder, and that the remainder is always the difference of the 
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diyidend luid product, we first trace the work in the rererse order, as 
indicated by the arrow line in the dii^ram below. 



527 



459 



68 



68 



OPERATION. 
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A 1207 
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1054 



163 



136 



17 



17 divides 68, as proved by the 
last division ; it will also divide 
2 times 68, or 136, (I). Now, as 
17 divides both itself and 136, it 
will divide 153, their sum, (11). 
It will also divide 3 times 153, or 
459, (I) ; and since it is a com- 
mon divisor of 459 and 68, it 
must divide their sum, 527, which 
is one of the given numbers. It 
will also divide 2 times 527, or 



1054, (I) ; and since it is a common divisor of 1054 and 153, it must 
divide their sum, 1207, the greater number^ (II). Hence, 17 is a com- 
9non divisor of^the given numbers. 
Again, tracing the work in the direct order, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing diagram, we know £hat 
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527 



459 



68 



1054 



153 



136 



17 



the^r«a^^ common divisor, wTuU- 
ever it 6e, must divide 2 times 
527, or 1054, (I). And since it 
will divide both 1054 and 1207, 
it must divide their difference, 
153, (III). It will also divide 3 
times 153, or 459, (I) ; and as it 
will divide both 459 and 527, it 
must divide their difference, 68, 
(III). It will also divide 2 times 
68, or 136, (I) ; and as it will 

divide both 136 and 153, it must divide their difference, 17, (III) ; 

hence, it cannot he greater than 17. 

Thus we have shown, 

Ist. That 17 is a cormnon divisor of the given numbers. 
2d. That their greatest common divisor, whatever it be, oannot 
be greater than 17. Hence it must be 17. 

From this example and analysis, we derive the following 

Rule. I. Draw two verticals, and write the two numberSy one 
on each side, the greater number one line above the less. 
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II. Divide the greater number hy the less, writing the quo 
between the verticals^ the product under the dividend, and th 
mainder below, 

III. Divide the less number by the remainder, the last di 
by the last remainder, and so on, till nothing remains. The 
divisor will be the greatest common divisor sought. 

IV. If more than two numbers be given, first find the gre 
common divisor of two of them, and then of this divisor ana 
of the remaining numbers, and so on to the last ; the last com 
divisor found will be the greatest common divisor required, 

NoTCs. — ^1. When more than two numbers are given, it is better to begiz 
the least two. 

2. If at any point in the operation a prime number occur as^ a remainc 
must be & common divisor, or the given numbers have no common divisor. 
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EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. What is the greatest common divisor of 18607 and 417i 

OPERATION. 

417979 
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2. What is the greatest common divisor of 10661 and 12t 



OPERATION. 
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Atis. 
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3. Wbat is tbe greatest common divisor of 336 and 812 ? 

Ans. 28. 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of 407 and 1067 ? 
6. What is the greatest common divisor of 825 and 1372 ? 

6. What is the greatest common divisor of 2041 and 8476 f 

Ans. 13. 

7. What is the greatest common divisor of 3281 and 10778 ? 

8. Find the greatest common divisor of 22579, and 116939. 

9. What is the greatest common divisor of 49373 and 147731 ? 

Ans. 97. 

10. What is the greatest common divisor of 1005973 and 
4616175 ? 

11. Find the greatest common divisor of 292, 1022, and 1095. 

Ans, 73. 

12. What is the greatest common divisor of 4718, 6951, and 
.8876? Ans. 7. 

13. Find the greatest common divisor of 141, 799, and 940. 

14. Whatis the greatest common divisor of 484391 and 684877? 

Ans. 701. 

15. A farmer wishes to put 364 bushels of com and 455 bushels 
of oats into the least number of bins possible, that shall contain 
the same number of bushels without mixing the two kinds of 
grain ; what number of bushels mu^ each bin hold ? 

Ans. 91. 

16. A gentleman having a triangular piece of land, the sides of 
which are 165 feet, 231 feet, and 385 feet, wishes to inclose it 
with a fence having pannels of the greatest possible uniform 
length ; what will be the length of each pannel ? 

17. B has $620, C $1116, and D $1488, with which they agree 
to purchase horses, at the highest price per head that will allow 
each man to invest all his money ; how many horses can each man 
purchase ? Ans. B 5, C 9, and D 12. 

18. How many rails will inclose a field 14599 feet long by 
10361 feet wide, provided the fence is straight, and 7 rails high, 
and the rails of equal length, and the longest that can be used ? 

Ans. 26880. 
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LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 
ISl. A Multiple is a number exactly divisible by a given 
number ; tbus, 20 is a multiple of 4. 

. I^OTRS. — 1. A multiple is necesearily composite; a divisor may be either 
prime or composite. 

2. A number is a divisor of all its multiples and a multiple of all its divisors. 

133. A Gommoii Multiple is a number exactly divisible by 
two or more grven numbers ; thus, 20 is a common multiple of 2, 
4, 5, and 10. 

1S3. Tbe Least Common Multiple of two or more numbers 
is the least number exactly divisibla by those numbers; thus, 24 
is the least common multiple of 3, 4, 6, and 8. 

ltJ4:« From the definition it is evident that the product of two 
or more numbers, or any number of times their product, must be 
a common multiple of the numbers. Hence, A common multiple 
of two or more numbers m.ay he found hy m/altiplying the given 
numbers together. 

\SS. To find the least common multiple. 

FiaST METHOD. 

From the relations of multiple and divisor we have the following 
properties.:. 

I. A" multiple of a number must contain all the prime factors 
of that number. 

II. A common multiple of two or more numbers must eontain 
all the prime factors of each of those numbers. 

III. The least common multiple of two or more numbers must 
contain all the prime factors of each of those numbers, and no 
other factors. 

1. Find the least common multiple of 63, 66, and 78. 

OPERATION. Analysis. The 

63 = 3 X 3 X 7 number cannot be less 

66 =2x3x11 than 78, because it 

78 = 2x3x13 must contain 78 ; and 

2x3x 13 X 11x3x7 = 18018 Arts, if it, contains 78, it 

must contain all its 
prime factors, viz. ; 2 X 3 X 13. 
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We here have all the prime factors, and also all the fustors of 66 
except 11. Annexing 11 to the series of factors, 

2 X 3 X 13 X 11, 
and we have all the prime factors of 78 and 66, and also all the fac- 
tors of 63 except one 3, and 7. Annexing 3 and 7 to the series of 

factors, 

2 X 3 X 13 X 11 X 3 X 7, 

and we have all the prime factors of each of the given numhers, and 

no others; hence the product of this series of factors is the least 

common -multiple of the given numbers, (III). 

From this example and analysis we deduce the following 

KuLE. I. Resolve the given numhers into their prime factors, 
II. MuJiiply together all the prime /actors of the largest numJ^er, 
and such prime fax^tors of the other numhers as are not found in 
the largest number j and their product wHl he the least common 
multiple. 

Note. — When a prime factor is repeated in any of the given nambera, it 
must be taken as many times in the multiple, as the greatest number of times it 
appears in any of the given numbers* 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Find the least common multiple of 60, 84, and 132. 

^715. 4620. 
' 2. Find the least common multiple of 21, 80; 44, and 126. 

Ans. 13,860. 

3. Find the least common multiple of 8, 12, 20, and 30. 

4. Find the least common multiple of 16, 60, 140, and 210. 

Ans. 1,680. 

5. Find the least common multiple of 7, 15, 21, 25, and 85. 

6. Find the least common multiple of 14, 19, 88, 42, and 57. 

Ans, 798. 

7. Find the least common multiple of 144, 240, 480, 960. 



SECOND METHOD. 

1«I6« 1- What is the least common multiple of 4; 9, 12; 18; 

and 36? 
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2 


4. 


• 1/ « • 


12. . 


18. 
9. 


. 36 


2 


2 . 


. y . . 


6.. 


. 18 


3 




9. . 


3 . . 
3 


9. 


. 9 


3 




3 


3 



2x2x3x3 = 36 Ans, 



Analysis. We first write 
the given numbers in a se- 
ries with a vertical line at 
the left. Since 2 is a fac- 
tor of some of the given 
numbers, it must be a factor 
of the least common mul- 
tiple sought, (155, II). Di- 



viding as many of the numbers as are divisible by 2, we write the 
quotients, and the undivided number, 9, in a line underneath. Now, 
since some of the numbers in tlie second lin# contain the factor 2, the 
least common multiple must contain another 2, and we again divide 
by 2, omitting to write any quotient when it is 1. We next divide 
by 3 for a like reason, and still again by 3. By this process we have 
transferred all the factors of each of the numbers to the left of the 
vertical ; and their product, 36, must be the least common multiple 
sought, (155, III). 

2. What is the least common multiple of 20, 12, 15, and 75? 

Analysis. We readily 
see that 2 and 5 are among 
the factors of the given num- 
bers, and must be factors of 
the least common multiple ; 
hence, writing 2 and 5 at the 
left, we divide every number 
that is divisible by eitJier of these factors or by their product; thus, 
we divide 20 by both 2 and 5 ; 12 by 2 ; 15 by 5 ; and 75 by 5. We 
next divide the second li'ne in like manner by 2 and 3 ; and afterward 
the third line by 5. By this process we collect the factors of the 
given numbers into grmips ; and the product of the factors at the 
left of the vertical is the least common multiple sought. 

3. What is the least common multiple of 7, 10, 15, 42, and 70? 

Analysis. In this operation 



2,5 


OPERATION. 
20 . . 12 . . 15 . 


.75 


2,3 


2. . 6 . . 3 . 


. 15 


5 


5 



2x5x2x3x5 = 300, Ans, 



3,7 
2,5 



OPERATION. 

15 . . 42 . . 70 



10 



3x7x2 X 5 = 210, ^ns. 



we omit the 7 and 10, because 
they are exactly contained in 
some of the other given numbers ; 
thus, 7 is contained in 42, and 10 
in 70 ; and whatever will contain 
Hence we have only to find the 



42 and 70 must contain 7 and 10. 
least common multiple of the remamiiig numib^x^, 15, 42, and 70. 
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From these examples we derive the following 

Rule. I. Write the numbers in a line, omitting such of the 
smaller numbers as are /actors of the larger, and draw a vertical 
line at the left. 

II. Divide by any prime factor or factors that may be contained 
in one or more of the given numbers, and xorite the quotients and 
undivided numbers in a line underneath, omitting the Vs. 

III. In like manner divide the quotients and undivided numbers, 
and continue the process till all the factors of the given numbers 
hive been transferretf to the left of the vertical. Then multiply 
these factors together, and their product wiU be the least common 
multiple required. 

Note. — We may use a oomposite namber for a divisor, when it ia contained 
in all the given numbers. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the least common multiple of 15, 18, 21, 24, 35, 
36, 42, 50, and 60 ? ' Ans. 12600. 

2. What is the least common multiple of 6, 8, 10, 15, 18, 20, 
and 24 ? Ans. 360. 

3. What is the least common multiple of 9, 15, 25,. 35, 45, and 
100? Ans. 6300. 

4. What is the least common multiple of 18, 27, 36, and 40 ? 

5. What is the least common multiple of 12, 26, and 52 ? 

6. What is the least common multiple of 32, 34, and 36 ? 

Ans. 4896. 

7. What is the least common multiple of 8, 12, 18, 24^ 27, and 
36? 

8. What is the least common multiple of 22, 33, 44, 55, and 
60? 

9. What is the least common multiple of 64, 84, 96, and 216 ? 

10. If A can build 14 rods of fence in a day, B 25 rods, C 8 
rods, and D 20 rods, what is the least number of rods that will 
furnish a number of whole days' work to either one of the four 
men ? Ans. 1400. 

8 
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11. What is the sinallest eum of money for whid I can pur- 
chase either sheep at 94 per head, or cows at $21, or oxen at $49, 
or horses at $72 ? Ans. $3528. 

12. A can dig 4 rods of ditch in a day, B can dig 8 rods, and 
C can dig 6 rods ; what must he the length of the shortest ditch, 
that will furnish exact days' labor either for each working alone 
or for all working together ? Ans, 72 rods. 

13. The forward wheel of a carriage was 11 feet in circumfer* 
ence, and the hind wheel 15 feet ; a rivet in the tire of each was 
up when the carriage started, «nd when it stopped the same rivets 
were up together for the 575th time; how many miles had the 
carriage traveled, allowing 5280 feet to the mile ? 

Ans, 17 miles 5115 feet. 

CANCELLATION. 

IS 7. Cancellation is the process of rejecting equal factors 
from numbers sustaining to each other the relation of dividend 
and divisor. 

It58, It is evident that factors common to the dividend and 
divisor may be rejected without changing the quotient, (IIT, 
III). 

1. Divide 1365 by 105. 

Analysis. We first in- 

OPERATION. 

in^tf -/ i. u. ,« dicate the division by wTh- 

1365 ;ar X /^ X <^ X 13 _ ^ ^v. a- -a a u 

= Z. ^ ^ -s 13 ting the dividend above a 

105 /i X ^ X f horizontal line and the di- 

visor below. Then factor- 
ing each term, we find that 3, 5, and 7 are common factors; and 
crossing, or canceling these factors, we have 13, the remaining factor 
of the dividend, for a quotient. 

ISO. If the product of several numbers is to be divided by 
the product of several other numbers, the common factors should 
be canceled before the multiplications are performed, for two 
reasons : 

Ist. The operations in multiplication and division will thus be 
abridged. 
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2d. The; foetors of small numbers are geneiaUj more readily 
detected than those of large numbers. 

2. Divide 20 times 66 by 7 times 16. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Having first indi- 

4 3 cated all the operations required 

^ X /^$( 32 by the question, we cancel 7 

~1 77 = ~ =lUt horn. 7 and 66, and 5 from 15 

^o and 20, leaving the factors 3 in 

the divisor, and 8 and 4 in the 
dividend. Then 8 X 4 = 32, which divided by 3, gives lOf , the quo- 
tient required. Hence the following 

KuLE I. Write the numbers composing the dividend above a 
horizontal line, and. the numbers composing the divisor below it. 

II. Cancel aM thefojctors common to both dividend and divisor. 

III. Divide the product of the remaining factors of the dividend 
ijy the product of the remaining factors of the divisor y and the 
result vnH be the quotient. 

Notes. — 1. When a factor is canceled, the unit, 1, is supposed to take its 
place. 

2. By many it is thought more convenient to write the factors of the dividend 
on the right of a vertical line, and the factors of the divisor on the left. 

EXAMFLKS FOR PRACTICE, 

1. What is the quotient of 18 X 6 x 4 x 42 divided by 4 x 9 
X3 X 7 x6? 

FIRST OPERATION. SECOND OPERATION. 



iix^x jixfx^ ^ 



f 








4, Ans. 

2. Divide the product of 21 X 8 X 60 x 8 x 6 by 7 X 12 X 3 
X 8 X 3. ' . ^ns. 80. 

3. The product of the numbers 16, 6, 14, 40, 16, 60, and 50, 
IS to be divided by the product of the numbers 40, 24, 50, 20, 7, 
and 10 ; what is the quotient? -4?m. .32. 
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4. Divide the continued product of 12, 5, 183, 18, and 70 by 
the continued product of 3, 14, 9, 5, 20, and 6. 

5. If 213 X 84 X 190 X 264 be divided by 30 X 56 x 36, 
what will be the quotient ? 

• 6. Multiply 64 by 7 times 31 and divide the product by 8 
times 66, multiply this quotient by 15 times 88 and divide the 
product by 55, multiply this quotient by 13 and divide the pro- 
duct by 4 times 6. Arts. 403. 

7. How many cords of wood at $4 a cord, must be given for 3 
tons of hay at $12 a ton ? 

8. How many firkins of butter, each containing 56 pounds, at 
15 cents a pound, must be given for 8 barrels of sugar, each con- 
taining 195 pounds, at 7 cents a pound ? * Ans. 13. 

9 A grocer sold 16 boxes of soap, each containing 66 pounds 
at 9 cents a pound, and received as pay 99 barrels of potatoes, 
each containing 3 bushels ; how much were the potatoes worth a 
bushel ? 

10. A farmer exchanged 480 bushels of com worth 70 cents a 
bushel, for an equal number of bushels of barley worth 84 cents a 
bushel, and oats worth 56 cents a bushel ; how many bushels of 
each did he receive ? Ans. 240. 

11. A merchant sold to a farmer two kinds of cloth, one kind at 
75 cents a yard, and the other at 90 cents, selling him twice as 
many yards of the first kind as of the second. He received as pay 
132 pounds of butter at 20 cents a pound ; how many yards of 
each kind of cloth did he sell ? 

Alls. 22 yards of the first, and 11 yards of the second. 

12. A man took six load? of potatoes to market, each load con- 
taining 20 bags, and each bag 2 bushels. He sold them at 44 
cents a bushel, and received in payment 8 chests of tea, each con- 
taining 22 pounds } how much was the tea worth a pound ? 

Ans. 60 cents. 
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FRACTIONS. 

DEFINITIONS, NOTATION, AND NUMERATION. 

lOO. When it is necessary to express a quantity less than a 
unit, we may regard the unit as divided into some number of equal 
parts, and use one of these parts as a new unit of less value than 
the unit divided. Thus, if a yard, considered as an integral unit, 
be divided into 4 equal parts, then one, two, or three of these 
parts will constitute a number less than a unit. The parts of a 
unit thus used are called frcLctional units ; and the numbers formed 
from them, fraction^d numbers. Hence 

161. A Fractional unit is one of the equal parts of an inte- 
gral unit. 

163. A Fraction is a fractional unit, or a collection of frac- 
tional units. 

1G3* Fractional units take their name, and iheir value, from 
the numher of parts into which the integral unit is divided. Thus, 

If a unit be divided into 2 equal parts, one of the parts is 
called one half. If a unit be divided into 3 equal parts, one of the 
parts is called one third. If a unit be divided into 4 equal parts, 
one of the parts is called one fourth. 

And it is evident that one third is less in value than one half, 
one fourth less than one third, and so on. 

164. To express a fraction by figures, two integers are re- 
quired; one to denote the number of parts into which the inte- 
gral unit is divided, the other to denote the number of parts taken, 
or the number of fractional units in the collection. The former 
is written below a horizontal line, the latter above. Thus, 

One half is written ^ 



One third " | 

Two thirds " | 

One fourth " | 

Two fourths " I 

Three fourths " | 
8* 



One fifth is written ^ 

Two fifths " I 

One seventh " ^ 

Three eighths " | 

Five ninths " | 

Eight tenths " i% 
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MS. The Denominator of a fraction is the number below the 
line. 

It denominates or names the fractional nnit, and it shows how 
many fractional units are equal to an integral unit. 

166. The Numerator is the number above the line. 

It numerates or numbers the fractional units; and it shows 
how many are taken. 

107. The Terms of a fraction are the numerator and deno- 
minator, taken together. 

1C8. Since the denominator of a fraction shows how many 
fractional units in the numerator are equal to I integral unit, it 
follows, 

I. That the value of a fraction in integral units, is the quo- 
tient of the numerator divided by the denominator. 

II. That fractions indicate division, the numerator being a 
dividend and the denominator a divisor. 

109« To analyze a fraction is to designate and describe its 
numerator and denominator. Thus ^ is analyzed as toUows : — ^ 

7 is the denominator y and shows that the units expressed by the 
numerator ^re scventJis, 

5 is the numerator J and shows that 5 sevenths are taken. 

5 and 7 are the terms of the fraction considered as an expres- 
sion of division, 5 being the dividend and 7 the divisor. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

Express the following fractions by figures : — 

1. Four ninths, Ans. ^. 

2. ^QYQn fifty-sixths. Ans. ^g. 

3. Sixteen forty-eighths. 

4. Ninety-five one hundred seventy-ninths. 

5. Five hundred thirty-six four hundredths. 

6. One thousand eight hundred fifty-seven nine thousand five 
hundred twenty-firsts. 

7. Twenty-five thousand eighty-sevenths. 

8. Thirty ten thousand eighty-seconds. 

9. One hundred one ten miUionfhs. 
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Read aad analyze the following fractions : — 

10 4 . 7 . 17 . 45 . 72 . 48 . 84 . 456 

n2.0 . 87 . 9 6_. 48. 75 . 175. 4 86. 78 6 

19 467. 536. lOOOO. 75 . 5007 

1Q 160. 436. 13785. 160072. 100001 
^^' F37? ^^^^ 4 7 955^ i7505U^ 2C0002- 

Fractions are distinguished as Proper and Improper. 

170. A Proper Fraction is one whose numerator is less than 
its denominator; its value is less than the unit 1. 

171. An Improper Fraction is one whose numerator equals 
or exceeds its denominator; its value is never less than the unit 1. 

Notes. — 1. The value of a proper fraction, alwajs being less than a unit, can 
only be expressed in a fractional form , hence, its name. 

2. The value of an improper fraction, alwajs being equal to, or greater than 
a unit, can always be expressed in some other form ; hence its name. 

172« A Mixed Number is a number expressed by an integer 
and a fraction. 

173. Since fractions indicate division, (168, II), all changes 
in the terms of a fraction will affect the value of that fraction ac- 
cording to the laws of division ; and we have only to modify the 
language of the General Principles of Division, by substituting 
the words numerator, denominator, and fraction, or value of the 
fraction, for the words dividend, divisor, and quotient, respectively, 
and we shall have the following 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP FRACTIONS. 

174:. PRIN. I. Multiplying the numerator multiplies the 
fraction, and dividing the numerator divides the fraction. 

Prin. II. Multiplying the denominator divides the fraction, 
and dividing the denominator m>ultiplies the fraction. 

Prin. III. Multiplying or dividing both terms of the fraction 
by the sam>€ number, does not alter the value of the fraction. 

17«l« These three principles may be embraced in one 

GENERAL LAW. 

A change in the numerator produces a like change in the 
value of the fraction ; but a change in the DENOMINATOR proefttces 
an OPPOSITE change in the value of the fraction. 
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REDUCTION. 

176. The Seduction of a fraction is the process of changiBg 
its tenns, or its form^ without altering its value. 

CASE I. 

177. To reduce fractions to their lowest terms. 

A fraction is in its lowest terms when its numerator and denomi- 
nator are prime to each other ; that is, when both terms have no 
common divisor. 

I. Reduce the fraction ^^^ to its lowest terms. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Dividing both terms of 

6 12 4 the fraction by the same number does 

Qy not alt«r the value of the fraction, 

15V^<^ == ^ (^'^^» ^^^)y hence, we divide both 

; 105 — 7 ^j.jjjg ^f _6^o^ ^y 5^ ^^^1 ^o|.Ij terms of 

the result, ^f, by S, and obtain 4 for the final result. As 4 and 7 are 
prime to each other, the lowest terms of j^s *^® 4* 

Instead of dividing by the factors 5 and 3 successively, we may 
divide by the greatest common divisor of the given terms, and reduce 
the fraction to its lowest terms at a single operation. Hence, the 

Rule. Cancel or reject all /actors common to both numerator 
and denominator. Or, 

Divide both terms hy their greatest common divisor. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. R^uce j'y^^ to its lowest terms. Ans. | 

2. Reduce || to its lowest terms. Ans. g. 

3. Reduce ||| to its lowest terms. Ans. |. 

4. Reduce y^^ to its lowest terms. Ans. |. 
6. Reduce ^gg to its lowest terms. Ans, |. 

6. Reduce |g| to its lowest terms. 

7. Reduce ||| to its lowest terms. 

8. Reduce j%^-^^ to its lowest terms. 

9. Reduce f §|| to its lowest terms. 

10. Reduce |J| to its lowest terms. Ans. -|f. 

TSToTE. — Consult the factor table. 

II. Reduce jj^iy to its lowest terms. An^. ||. 
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12. Reduce |^|| to its lowest terms. Ans, |f . 

13. Reduce |f |f to its lowest terms. 

14. Reduce f|| ^ to its lowest terms. Ans. J|. 

15. Reduce g^|f|, and ||^f f to their lowest terms. 

^ CASE IT. 

178. To reduce an improper fraction to a whole or 
mixed number. 

1. Reduce ^^^ to a whole or mixed number. 

OPERATION. 

\9^ = 297 -^ 12 = 24^2 = 24|. 

Analysis. Since the value of a fraction in integral units is equal 
to the quotient of the numerator divided by the denominator, (168, 1,) 
we divide the given numerator, 297, by the given denominator, 12, 
and obtain for the value of the fraction, the mixed number 24/^ =24|. 
Hence the 

Rui/E. Divide the numerator hy the d^jwrninator. 

NoTBS. 1. When the denominator is an exact divisor of the numerator, the 
result will be a whole number. 

2. In all answers containing fractions, reduce the fractions to their lowest 
terms. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce ^^ to an equivalent integer. Ans. 16. 

2. Reduce ^;|^ to an equivalent integer. 

3. Reduce *§'* to a mixed number. Ans. 17 J. 

4. Reduce ^-^^ to a mixed number. Ans. 26|^. 

5. Reduce ^^^ to a mixed number, Ans. 24^. 

6. Reduce ^g® to a mixed number. Ans. 17^|. 

7. Reduce ^||* to a mixed number. 

8. Reduce ^^%\^ to a mixed number. Ans. 156|. 

9. Reduce ^U^ to a mixed number. 

10. Reduce ^^f^ to a mixed number. Ans. 4|J. 

11. Reduce ^Hf^ to a mixed number. Ans. 100|. 

12. Reduce j^l^f to a mixed number. 

13. In ''^/^ of a day how many days? Ans. 982| days. 

14. In \o/ of a dollar how many dollars? Ans. S31 A. 
16. If 1000 dollars be distributed equally among 36 men, what 

part of a dollar must each man receive in change ? Ans. |. 
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CASE III. 

179. To reduce a whole number to a fraction having 
a given denominator. 

1. Reduce 37 to an equivalent fraction whose denominator shall 

be 5. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since in each unit there are 

37 ^ 5 __ 135 5 fifths, in 37 units there must be 37 times 

37 == i|5, Ans. 5 fifths, or 185 fifths = ^f*. The nume- 

rator, 185, is obtained in the operation by 

multiplying the whole number, 37, by the given denominator, 5. 

Hence the 

KuLE. Multiply the whole number by the given denominator ; 
take the product /or a numerator, tmder which write the given de- 
nominator. 

Note. — A whole namber may be redaoed to a fractional form by writing 1 
under it for a denominator ; thus, 9 = |-. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce 17 to an equivalent fraction whose denominator 
shall be 6. Ans. *§«. 

2. Change 375 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 8. 

3. Chikiige 478 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 24. 

4. Eeduce 36 pounds to ninths of a pound. 

6. Reduce 359 days to sevenths of a day. Ami. ^y *. 

6. Reduce 763 feet to fourteenths of a foot. Ans, ^y^^. 

7. Reduce .937 to a fractional form. Ans. ^f''. 

CASE IV. 

18©. To reduce a mixed number to an improper fhac- 
fcion, 

1. In 12^ how many sevenths? 

OPERATION. Analysis. In the whole number 12, there ai^ 

12f 12 X 7 sevenths = 84 sevenths, (Case III), arid 

* 84 sevenths -|- 5 sevenths = 89 sevenths, or */. 

89 Hence the following 
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RxjliE. Multiply the whole number by the denominator of the 
frcuction ; to the product add the numerator, and under the sum 
write the denominator, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce 15| to fifths. Ans. ''-g. 

2. Eeduce 24| to an improper fraction. Ans. ^. 

3. Reduce 57^ to an improper fraction. 

4. Reduce 356H to an improper fraction. Ans. ^jt}^. 

5. Reduce S72-|^32 ^ ^^ improper fraction. 

6. Reduce 300^^1^ to an improper iraction. Ans. ®U8*. 

7. Reduce 434^| to an improper fraction. Ans. * %^®®. 

8. In 15| how many eighths? ' 

9. In 185^^ how many twentieths? Ans. ^5?'' 

10. In 43| bushels how many fourths of a bushel ? 

11. In 760y^ days how many tenths of a day? 

CASE V. 

181, To reduce a fraction to a given denominator. 

We have seen that fractions may be reduced to lower terms by 
division. Conversely, 

I. Fractions may be reduced to higher terms by multiplication. 

II. All higher terms of a fraction must be multiples of its 
lowest terms. 

1. Reduce | to a fraction whose denominator is 40. 

OPBEATION, Analysis. We first divide 40, the re- 

40 -f- 8 = 5 quired denominator, by 8, the denomi- 

3^5 nator of the given fraction, to ascertain 

g ^ 5 "^ ^^' ^** if it be a multiple of this term, 8. The 

division shows that it is a multiple, and 
that 5 is the factor which must be employed to produce it. We there- 
fore multiply both terms of | by 5, (174, III), and obtain Jj, the ro- 
quired result. Hence the 

Rule. Divide the required denominator hy the denominator 
of the given fractioUf and multiply both terms of the fraction hy 
the quotient. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Keduce | to a fraction having 24 for a denominator. 



Ans. ^|. 

2. JReduce y\ to a fraction whose denominator is 96. 

3. Reduce || to a fraction whose denominator is 61. 

4. Reduce y^ to a fraction whose denominator is 78. 

5. Reduce ^^^ to a fraction whose denominator is 3000. - 

6. Change 7| to a fraction whose denominator is 8. 

7. Change 16/g to a fraction whose denominator is 176. 

8. Change 5y\ to a fraction whose denominator is 363. 

9. Change 36^ to a fraction whose denominator is 42. 

Ans. i||3. 

CASE VI. 

182. To reduce two or more fractions to a common 
denominator. 

A Common Denominator is a denominator common to two or 
njore fractions. 

1. Reduce | and ^ to a common denominator. 

Analysis. We multiply the terms of the 

OPERATION. £j.g^ fraction by the denominator of the second, 

£ ^ ^ __ 2 7 and the terms of the second fraction by the 

5x9 ^^ denominator of the first, (174, III). This 

' "T^ w 5 must reduce each fraction to the same deno- 

g" y 5 ^ ^^ minator, for each new denominator will be the 

product of the given denominators. Hence the 

Rule. Multiply the terms of each fraction hy the denominators 
of all the other fractions. 
Note. — Mixed numbers must first be reduced to improper fractious. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce | and | to a common denominator. Ans. i|, y^. 

2. Reduce § and 4 to a common denominator. 
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3. Keduce |, ^^ and ^ to a common denominator. 

-^W»- -ifjii TSTF? T%T5- 

4. Reduce ^, 5| and If to equivalent fractions having a com- 
mon denominator. • Ans, ^§, y^®^ 4 8 

5. Reduce j^ and j^jy to a common denominator. 

An9 ^8 3 9 
-^"*- 22 T> 32T* 

6. Reduce ^, ^ and Jy to a common denominator. 

7. Reduce ^, |, j^ and j^g to a common denominator. 

An<i 768 116 2 896 864 
^''*- To 3 6? TF3g; T63(5> 15^6* 

CASE VII. 

183* To reduce jfractions to their least common de- 
nominator. 

The Least Common Denominator of two or more fractions is 
the least denominator to which they can all be reduced. 

184:. We have seen that all higher terms of a fraction must 
be multiples of its lowest terms, (181, 11). Hence, 

I. If two or more fractions be reduced to a common denomi- 
nator, this common denominator will be a common multiple of the 
several denominators. 

II. The least common denominator must therefore be the least 
common multiple of the several denominators. 

1. Reduce |, ]\ ^^^ A ^ their least common denominator. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We first find the least 



3 , 5 

2 , 2 



12 . . 15 common multiple of the given deno- 
~~: minators, which is 60. This must 
be the least common denominator to 



3x5x2x2 = 60 which the given fractions can be re- 

duced, (II). Reducing each frac- 
A tion to the denominator 60, by Case 

V, we obtain |S, || and ^^^ for the 
answer. Hence the following 

Rule. I. Find the least common multiple of the given denom- 
inafors, for the least common denominator, 
9 G 
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II. Divide this common denominator by each of the given de- 
nominators^ and multiply each numerator hy the corresponding 
quotient. The products will he the n>ew numerators. 

Notes. — 1. If the several fractionn are not in their lowest terms, they should 
he reduced to their lowest terms before applying the rule. 

2. When two or more fractions are reduced to their least common denominator^ 
their numerators and>the common denominator will be prime to each other. ' 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce | and ^j^ to their least common denominator. 

Ann 35 12 

2. Reduce |, | and | to their least common denominator. 
8. Reduce |, -^^i and \\ to their least common denominator. 

4. Reduce |, | and | to their least common denominator. 

5. Reduce j^, ^| and || to their least common denominator. 

Ana 36 36 26 
JLTIS, g^, g^, g|. 

6. Reduce |, y*^, || and ^^ to their least common denominator. 

yj«, 62 24 75 8 
JLllS. TfTgy ;yg, Tyg, lyg. 

7. Reduce 2|, j'^^, ^^^ and |J to their least common denomi- 

rmirw J,,o 312 56 25 74 

nawr. a^s. y^^, j^^, y3^> t3U* 

8. Reduce* |^, ^^ and |^ to their least common denominator. 

9. Reduce |g, -^^j^ and J| to their least common denominator. 

Ann fiO 20 21 

10. 'Reduce 5^^, -^{^^ and^|| to their least common denomi- 
nator. '^ An^. 2^1. h^h Jii?T 

11. Reduce J^, ||| and Hlj to their least common denomi- 

Tia+nr v4»i« 37 1 901 _7 1 3 

nanor. j±n^. j^j^, 12 t^' T2T^- 

12. Reduce 2^, -^^ and 1^*^^ to their least common denominator. 

13. Reduce t^V^^ 1413 ^"^ Iffii ^ *^^^^ ^^^^ common denoin- 

infl+iir AviJi 1806 14 19 3874 32 37 3 8 

maior. jins. ^^f^^g, ^^I53ff> so^HSff* 

14. Reduce 4, j^, y^^, 5®^, -/^ and |^ to their least common 

dpTinTniTintnr Arxi 5400 6930 1008 2240 1944 3213 

15. Reduce 4, 5^3, ^%, g\ and j^^^ to their least common de- 
nominator. 

16. Reduce j^^, ,y\, || and 4| to their least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. j%%, y^3, j%%, 4^|. 
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ADDITION. 

The denominator of a fraction determines the value of 
the fractional unit, (16o) ; hence, 

I. If two or more fractions have the same denominator, their 
numerators express fractional units of the same value. 

II. If two or more fractions have different denominators, their 
numerators express fractional units of different values. 

And since units of the same value only can be united into one 
sum, it follows, 

III. That fractions can be added only when they have a com- 
mon denominator. 

1. What is the sum of J, -j^^ and fg ? 

OPERATION. 

, , , _ 12 + 25 + 8 

F ^ T3 ^ T? — go — gS — 4- 

Analysis. We first reduce the given fractions to a common deno- 
minator, (III). And as the resulting fractions, ^ J, |^, and -^^ have the 
same fractional unit, (I), wo add them by uniting tli#ir numerators 
into one sum, making ^^ =^ f , the answer. 

2. Add 5|, 3| and 4/3. -,^ 

Analysis. The sum of the 
m integers, 5, 3, and 4, is 12 ; the 
sum of the fractions, J, J, and 
y'^^, h 2^%, Hence, the sum of 
145^^, Ans. both fractions and integers is 

12 + 2/, = 14^V ' 
18ft« From these principles and illustrations we derive the 
following general 

Rule. I. To add fractions. — When necessary , rectuce tM/raC' 
iions to their least common denominator; then add the numerators 
and place the sum over the common denominator, 

II. To add mixed numbers. — Add the integers and fractions 
separately/ J and then add their sums. 

Note. — All fraotional results should be reduced to their lowest terms, and if 
improper fractions, to whole or mixed numbers. 



.** 



OPERATION. 


6 + 3 + 


4=12 


l+i + 


T2 =" 22*5 



I 
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FRACTIONS. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. What is the sum* of ^^y y^^, ^^ and \l ? Am. 2\. 

2. What is the sum of |f , y\, j\ and y^^ ? Am, 1|. 

3. What is the sum of /y, ^f^, ^f and ^f ? 

4. What is the sum of 7^ J, 8||, 2\l, 6^| and 4|§ ? 

^?is. 28|. 

5. What is the sum of 37/g, 12|5, ISfJ and ||? 

6. Add I, I and |. 

7. Add I, I, ^f and Z^.- ^w^. 2/^. 

8. Add 1, I and J^. 

9. Add ^%, If and /^. JItis. 1^9. 
10. Add 1, I 1^ and f |. Am, 2f|. 

. 11. Add I, 1^, i|, §1 and If ^ ^n« 4yVH. 

12. Add 3^, 4| and 2y2^. 

13. Add 16^2 and 24 Jg. Am, 4O/5. 

14. Add 1^, 2|, 3|, 44 and 5|. 

15. Add 4/g, 83fy and 2g%. ^W5. 141|. 

16. Add ^, J, -j^^ and y^. uliw. ||. 
• 17. Add^J; j^a and ^V 

18. Add ^, I, /y, /g and ^|. • Am, Iff. 

19. A^d-l, f\, yS^andf 

20. Add 41-^, 1052, 300|, 241f and 472f Am: 1161ff 

21. Add 4|, 21, lyV, 2^^, 5yV 7|T4^ and 6|. 

22. Four cheeses weighed respectiyely 36|, 4S|, 39y^5 and 51^ 
pounds ; what was their entire weight ? ^ - Ans. 169|| pounds. 

23. What number is that from which if 4| be taken, the re- 
mainder will be 3|| ? . ; Ans,%l^, 

24. What fraction is that which exceeds ^^ l>y ^\ ? 

25. A beggar obtained *^ of a dollar from one person, J from 
another, \ from another, and y^^ from Jinother ) how much did he 
get from all ? 

26. A merchant sold 46| yards of cloth for 8127y^g, 64^4 yards 
for $226|, and 76| yards for ?312| ; how many yards of cloth did 
he sell, and how much did he receive for the whole? 

Am, 187f I yards, for 8666ii 
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SUBTRACTION. 

18 y. The process of subtracting one fraction from another is 
based upon the following principles : 

I. One number can be subtracted from another only when the 
two numbers have the same unit value. Hence, 

II, In subtraction of fractions, the minuend and subtrahend 
must have a common denominator, (ISSj I). 

1. From I subtract |. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Reducing tJie 

4 2 — : 1 2^ 1 ^ _2 given fractions to a common 

denominator, the resulting 
fractions || and j J express fractional units of the same value, (185, 
I). Then 12 fifteenths less 10 fifteenths equals 2 fifteenths = f*^, the 
answer. 

2. From 238^ take 24|. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We first reduce the frac- 

23gi _ 238-^ tional parts, i and |, to the common 

2_i5 ^ 24 i® denominator, 12. ^^ce we cannot 

^ — take ff from j\,"we add 1 = |f, to ^^, 

21oj3j Ans, making II . Then, || subtracted from 
f f leaves f^ ; and carrying 1 to 24, the integral part of the siJbtrahend, 
(73, II), and subtracting, we have 213y^^ for the entire remainder. 

1.88. From these principles and illustrations we derive the 
following general 

Rule. I. To subtract fractions. — W^^n, necessary, reduce the 
fractions to their least common denominator. Subtract the nume- 
rator of the subtrahend from the numerator of the minuend, and 
place the difference of the netq numerators over the common denom- 
inator, 

II. To subtract mixed numbers. — Reduce the fractional parts 
to a common denominator, and then subtva^ct the fractioxial and 
integral parts separately. 

Note. — We may reduce mixed numbers to improper fractions, and subtract 
by the rule for iractions. But this method generally imposes the useless labor 
of reduetDg integral numbers to fractions, and fractious to integers again. 

9* 
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FRAGTIOHS. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. From ^^ take y^^. -4ns. -^j. 

2. From || take |J. Am, |. 

3. From |f take Z^. 

4. From | take |. -47is. ^|. 
5 From | take ^^. 

6. From || take ^^, Ans. |^. 

7 From j\ take J|. -Arw. y\. 

8. From ^| take J|. Ans. -j'^. 

9. From /j take J^. 

10. From j\ take ^%. Ans. ^|. 

11. From ^^ take J/^. Jlns. ^J^. 

12. From /^ take /^. 

13. From 16| take 7J. * ^m. 9|. 

14. From 36^| take 8^|. ^ns, 27|. 

15. From 25/^ subtract 141|. 

16. From 75 subtract 4f Ans. 7O4. 

17. From 18f subtract 5|. 

18. From 2%-^^ subtract 25i|-. 

19. From 28Jf subtract 3/,. Ans. 24j|. 

20. Fi;om 78/5 subtract 32|. 

21. The sum of two numbers is 26|, and the less is 7^^^ ; what 
is the greater ? • Ans, 19^^. 

22. What number is that to which if you add 18^, the sum 
will be 97f ? 

23. What number must you add to the sum of 1264 *°^ 2401, 
to make 560| ? A^is, 193|J. 

24. What number is that which, added to the sum of |, y'^, 
and j'g, will make ||? ' Ans. |^. 

25. To what fraction must | be added, that the sum may be | ? 
26 From a barrel of vinegar containing 31i gallons, 14 J gallons 

were drawn ; how much was then left ? Ans, 16f gallons. 

27. Bought a quantity of coal for $140 f, and of lumber for 
»456 J. Sold the coal for $775i, and the lumber for $blQj% ; how 
much was my whole gain ? Ans. $6!^||. 
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THEORY OF MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

189. In multiplication and division of fractions, the various 
operations may be considered in two classes : 

Ist. Multiplying or dividing a fraction. 

2d. Multiplying or dividing hy a fraction. 

190« The methods of multiplying and dividing fractions may 
be derived directly from the General Principles of Fractions, 
(174) ; as follows : 

I. To multiply a fraction. — Multiply its numerator or divide its 
derurniiTiator, (1T4, 1, and IT). 

II. To divide a fraction. — Divide its numerator or nmUiply its 
denxmiinator, (1T4, I. and II). 

GENERAL LAW. 

III. Perform the required operation upon the numerator, or the 
opposite upon the denominator, (174, III). 

191* The methods of multiplying and dividing hy a fraction 
may he deduced as follows : 

1st. The value of a fraction is the quotient of the numerator 
divided by the denominator (168, 1)- HencC; 

2d. The numerator alone is as many times the value of the 
fraction, as there are units m the denominator. 

3d. If, therefore, in multiplying by a fraction, we multiply by 
the numerator, this result will be too great, and must be divided 
by the denominator. 

4th. But if in dividing by a fraction, we divide by the nume- 
rator, the resulting quotient will be too small, and must be multi- 
plied by the denominator. 

Hence, the methods of multiplying and dividing hy a fraction 
may be stated as follows : 

I. To multiply by a fraction. — Multiply hy the numerator and 
divide hy the denominator ^ (3d). 

II. To divide by a fraction. — Divide hy thi numerator and mvl- 
tioly hy the denominotor, (4th). 
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FRACTIONS. 



GENERAL LAW. 

III. Perform the required operation by the numerator and the 
opposite hy the denominator. 

MULTIPLICATION. 
193. 1. Multiply -fSj by 4. 



FIRST OPERATION. 

_6 V 4 29 13 

T-j X * — X^ — ^3 



Analysis. In the first opera- 
tion, we multiply the fraction 
fey 4 by multiplying its nume- 
rator by 4 ; and in the second 
operation^ vre multiply the frao- 
tion by 4 by dividing its denom- 
inator by 4, (190, I or III). 

In the third operation, we ex- 
press the multiplier in the form 
of a fraction, indicate the mul- 
tiplication, and obtain the result by cancellation. 

2. Multiply 21 by 4. 



SECOND OPERATION. 

THIRD OPERATION. 
^ x.^-5-12 

3 



Analysis. To multiply by 4> 
we must multiply by 4 and di- 
vide by 7, (191, I or III). 

In the first operation, we first 
multiply 21 by 4, and then di- 
vide the product, 84, by 7. 

In the second operation, we 
first divide 21 by 7, and then 
multiply the quotient, 3, by 4. 

In the third operation, we ex- 
press the whole number, 21, in 
the form of a fraction, indicate the multiplication, and obtain the 
result by cancellation. 



FIRST OPERATION. 

21 X 4 = V = 12 

SECOND OPERATION. 

21x4 = 3x4 = 12 



THIRD OPERATION, 
3 

f x! = 12 



3. Multiply y\ by |. 

FIRST OPERATION. 
l8t Step, -j5^ X 7 = f I 
2d step, II -i. 8 = /.S^ 

TT2==Tff ^^- 



5 



AN-^Ysfs. To multiply by 
I, we must multiply by 7 and 
divide by 8, (191, I or III). 
In the first operation, we mul- 
tiply Ti by 7 and obtain f | ; 
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SECOND OPERATION. WO then divide f | by 8 and obtain 

j«^ X 2 = jVjj = y\ /f f , which reduced gives jV. ^^^ 

required product. In the second 

THIRD OPERATION. .. , . • ., ,. 

operation we obtain the same result 

X — = -* ^y multiplying the numerators to- 

A^ ^ gether for the numerator of the pro- 

-* duct, and the denominators together 

for the denominator of the product. In the third operation, we indicaie 

the multiplication, and obtain the result by cancellation. 

193. Erom these principles and illustrations we derive the 
following general 

Rule. I. Reduce all integers and mixed numbers to improper 
fractions. 

II. Multipli/ together the nwnneraiorz for a new numerator ^ and 
the deiiominatoi'& for a new denominator. 

Notes. — 1. Cancel all iiictors common to numerators and denominators. 
2. If a fraction be multiplied by its denominator, the product will be the 
numerator. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply I by 8. Ans. 2f 

2. Multiply I by 27, j% by 4, and ^% by 9. 

3. Multiply ;y\ by 15. Aiis. |. 

4. Multiply 8 by |. Ans. 6. 

5. Multiply 75 by ^% 7 by ^\, 756 by |, and 572 by j^. 

6. Multiply I by I- 

7. Multiply ji by | o, and 14 by ff 

8. Multiply j%, by J|, and ^% by |J. 

9. Multiply 24 by 3|. Ans. 10. 

10. Multiply If by li|. Ans. 2^. 

11. Multiply/^ by 2^3. 

12. Find the value of | X | X j\ X |. Ans. ^^. 

13. Find the value of f X | X .]§ X j\ X 43- ^'*«- tV- 

14. Find the value of || X /^ X j?f. 

15. Find the value of 2| x 24 x j\ X ygg X 1/^ X 26i. 

Ans. 2. 

16. Find the value of -j-\ x ^\ X 4| x 15 X ~{^^. 

17. Find the value of j<_3^ x g^u X Va^- -^"*- ih' 
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18. Find Ae value of (4^ x |) + 1| X (3» — /^). 

19. Find the value of 28 + (7| — 2|) x | X (| + 4). 

NoTB 3. — Ih« word of between fractioiis b eqaivalent to tbe sign of mnlti- 
pUcation ; and sacb an ezpnesion is sometimes called a compound fracUon* 

Find the values of the following indicated products: — 

20. ^ of 4 of |. Ans. |. 

21. i of I of 2\. An». Jj- 

22. I of jS of f 

23. ^ of 5*3 of >f of iJ. Am. ,»5. 

24. -i of I of I of I of I of j| of I of I of ^. 

In the following examples, cancellation may be employed by the 
aid of the Factor Table. 

25. What is the value of |? J x j|i| X ||f| ? Ans. j%\. 

26. What is the value of ||§| x ||f | X J||i ? ^««. |f 

27. What is the value of ?|5f x Uii X f f || ? 

Jnjt 13031 

28. What will 7 cords of wood cost at $3| per cord ? 

Ans. t25|. 

29. What is the value of (f)* X if X (J)*? ^w«. jjl^^. 

30. If 1 horse eat | of a bushel of oats in a day, how many 
bushels will 10 horses eat in 6 days ? Ans, 25|. 

31. What is the cube of 12 J ? 

32. At $9 1 per ton, what will be the cost of ^ of | of a ton of 
hay ? Ans. $4. 

33. At i-^^ a bushel, what will be the cost of 1| bushels of 
corn ? 

84. When peaches are worth $2 per basket, what is | of a 
basket worth ? 

35. A man owning | of 156| acres of land, sold ^ of | of his 
share ; how many acres did he sell ? ' Ans. 47. 

30. What is the product of (J)» x {^f X (/o)' X (3^)* ? 

Ans. fH- 

37. If a family consume 1| barrels of flour a month, how many 
barrels will 6 families consume in 8^^u months? 

38. What is the product of 150^—(f of 121|+| of 48f )— 76, 
multiplied by (3 X I of li X 4) — 2J? Ans. d^2j%%. 
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39. A man at his death left his wife (12,500, which was ^ of 
I of his estate ; she at her death left f^ of her share to her 
daughter ; what part of the father's estate did the daughter re- 
ceive? Ans. II . 

40. A owned | of a cotton factory, and sold | of his share to 
B, who sold ^ of what he bought to C, who sold | of what he 
bought to D ; what part of the whole factory did each then own ? 

Ans, A, /^ ; B, j %; Gyi%', ^, ih' 

41. What is the value of 2jxl+ f of 4^ X (§)*+ (3f )— (3|)' ? 

Am. 36||§. 

DIVISION. 
194. 1. Divide li by 3. 



FIRST OPERATION. 



521 
35 



3 = "^ 



SECOND OPERATION. . 

1 ^L. ,^ 2 1 7 

-— O — ^Tj — 2^ 



2. Divide 15 by f 



Analysis. In the first ope- 
ration we divide the fraction by 
3 by dividing its numerator by 
3, and in the second operation 
we divide the fraction by 3 by 
multiplying its denominator by 
3, (190. I or III). 

Analysis. To divide by if, we 
must divide by 3 and multiply 
by 7, (191, II or III). 

In the first operation, we first 
divide 15 by 3, and then mul- 
tiply the quotient by 7. 
In the second operation we first multiply 15 by 7, and then divide 
the product by 3. 

3. Divide j\ by |. 



FIRST OPERATION. 

15-4 = 5 X 7 =35 

SECOND OPERATION. 

15-r-| = 105~-3 = 35 



iBt step, 
2d step, 



FIRST OPERATION. 
_4 _^ Q 4 



5 = |g = I Ans. 



SECOND OPERATION. 
4 y 5 2 4 



Analysis. Tb divide by 
§, we must divide by 3 and 
multiply by 5, (191, II or 
III). In the first operation 
we first divide y*;^ by 3 by 
multiplying the denomina- 
tor by 3. We then multi- 
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'/, UWi4^, Uf hy %. 

\. UWuU '^H hy |, and Z bj *,. 

IS, \MtU Jl hy %, 

t UhhU. iii hy 8, li \nf VV, and 3| by 5f 

H, llMUi il by 14, 

ilr tMfk lij by jj. 
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jijuL 86. 



Ans. 1|. 
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- 10. Divide f of f by 5 of j%. 

OPERATION. Analysis. The dividend, 

3 X 5 ss 1 reduced to a simple fraction, 

7 V -5-^ == -5^ is i ; the divisor, reduced 

1 X 1^8 _ 6 -^ ij j^g^ in like manner, is y^; and 

Q^ i divided by j% is 14, the 

3 X 5 X -» X ' ^ = 1 ' quotient required. Or, we 

" ^ ^ "^ ^ ^ may apply the general rule 

directly by inverting both factors of the divisoj. 

Note 3. — The second method of soliubion given above has two advantAges. 
^ let, It gives the answer by a siogle operation; 2d, It affords greater facility for 
caQcellation. 

11. Divide I of y\ hy /^ of /g. Ans. 1. 

12. Divide j\ of j% by | of 3^. Ans. IgJ. 

13. Divide 2^ x 7^ by 3| x 3/^. 
i 14. Divide 11 by I X 5^ X 7. 

15. Divide 3^ x 19 by ^ X 7| x 1|. Ans, 25. 

1ft T>ivifln 6 V 18 hv 1 V I V _5_ V 34 V 6 1 



16. Divide A X ^f by ^ X I X A X U X 4i 



-4ns. 3||. 
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17. Divide Hi by Jtqr^. ^/.s. I3,, 

18. Divide 2WA by |i X || X 14- ^'^«- ^f 

19. Divide ^ X f X I X I by I X 4 X I X I X T%. 

5^ 

20. What is the value of ^rf ? 

OPERATION. 
51 It 

_1 ^ 11 y 5 6 11 

4.2 22 3 '^ 32 — 4 — ^? 

Analysis. The fractional form indicates division, the numerator 

being the dividend and the denominator the divisor, (168, II) ; hence, 

we reduce the mixed numbers to improper fractions, and then treat 

the denominator, ^^, as a divisor, and obtain the result, H, by the 

general rule for division of fractions. 

51 u 
Note 4. — Expressions like ~ and —:; are sometimes called comp^ea:/rac<ion». 

J 5" 

6. In the reduction of complex fractions to simple fractions, if either the 
numerator or denominator consists of one or more parts connected by -f or — , 
the operations indicated by these signs mast first be performed, and afterward 
the division. 

21. What is the value of f-? Ans, f. 
10 
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22. What is the value of ^ ^ ^^ ? ^im. 2. 

23. What is the value of ^ /"/^ ? u4n«. 7^. 

24. Reduce | | to its simplest fonn. 

6 2 

25. Reduce y 1 to its simplest form. 

4 of ^ 

26. Reduce ^-p — ^-^ to it^ simplest form. Ans. 1|^. 

O 1 ?| 

27. If 7 pounds of coffee cost $|, how much will 1 pound cost? 

28. If a boy earn $| a day, how many days will it take him to 
earn $6^ ? Ans, 17^. 

29. If I of an acre of land sell for $30, what will an acre sell 
for at the same rate ? Ans. $67^. 

30. At tJ of I of a dollar a pint, how much wine can be bought 
for$y9j ? Ans. 2| pints. 

31. If -j?^ of a barrel of flour be worth $2 J, how much is 1 
barrel worth ? Ans, *7|. 

32. Bought I of 4^ cords of wood, for | of ^ of $30; what 
was 1 cord worth at the same rate? Ans, J4j^. 

33. If 235^ acres of land cost «1725|, how much will 125^ 
acres cost? Ans. $918|^f. 

34. Of what number is 26| the | part? Ans. dl^. 

35. The product of two numbers is 27, and one of them is 2| ; 
what is the other ? 

36. By what number must you multiply 16}^ to produce 148| f 

37. What number is that which, if multiplied by | of | of 2, 
will produce 5 ? Ans. 1|^. 



Divide 720 ~ (f X 28 - 7i) by 40i + (/^ - f ) x G)*. 
39. What is the value of ^3^ x (|)^ + | of jV -r (l7| — | 

+ rK!)'x5)? 

40 Divide ^ ^^ U^ X '^? v-. ^ ^^ ^^ j^s ^SS * « 4 . 




QRBATBST COMMON BIVISOR. HI - 

GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR OF FRACTIONS. 

196. The Greatest Common Divisor of two or more fractions 
is the greatest number which will exactly divide each of them, 
giving a whole number for a quotient. 

Note. — The definition of an exact divisor, (128), is general, and applies to 
fractions as well as to integers. 

197* In the division of one fraction by another the quotient 
will be a whole number, if, when the divisor is inverted, the two 
lower terms may both be canceled. This will be the case when 
the numerator of the divisor is exactly contained in the numerator 
of the dividend, and the denominator of the divisor exactly 
contains, or is a multiple o/*, the denominator of the dividend. 
Hence, 

I. A fraction is an exact divisor of a given fraction when its 
numerator is a divisor of the given numerator^ and its denominator 
is a multiple of the given denominator. And, 

II. A fraction is a common divisor of two or more given frac- 
tions when its numerator is -a common divisor of the given nume- 
ratorSf and its denominator is a common multiple of the given 
denominators. Therefore, 

III. The greatest common divisor of two or more given frac- 
tions is a fraction whose numerator is the greatest common divisor 
of the given numerators, and whose denominator is the least com- 
mon multiple of • the given dev/ominators. 

1. What is the greatest common divisor of |, /^j ^^^ tI ^ 

Analysis. The greatest common divisor of 5, 5, and 15, the given 
numerators, is 5. The least common multiple of 6, 12, and 16, the 
given denominators, is 48. Therefore the greatest common divisor 
of the given fractions is ^^y An^, (HI). 

Proof. 

5 _t^ 5 ft -\ 

5 ~ ?S — ° J 

j% -^ 4^g = 4 > Prinif to each other. 

198* From these principles and illustrations, we derive the 
following 



1X2 FRACTIONS. 

Rule. J^ind the greatest common divisor of the given mrnie- 
rators for -a new numerator ^ and the least common multiple of the 
given denomin^ators for a neio denominator. This fraction iffUl he 
the greatest common divisor sought. 

Note. — Whole and mixed numbers mast first be redooed to improper fraetions, 

and all fractions to their lowest terms. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the greatest common divisor of J, ^|, and ^f ? 

Ans. -rl-j. 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of 3i, 1|, and ||? 

3. What is the greatest common divisor of 4, 2|, 2|, and ^^^ ? 

Ans. ^j. 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of 109^ and 122^ ? 

5. What is the length of the longest measure that can be 
exactly contained in each of the two distances, 18| feet and 57^ 
feet? Ans. 2j^ f^et. 

6. A merchant has three kinds of wine, of the first 134f gal- 
lons, of the second 128^ gallons, of the third 115^ gallons; he 
wishes to ship the same in the fewest casks of equal size that will 
'exactly contain each kind of wine. How many kegs will be re* 
quired? Ans. 59. 

LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE OF FRACTIONS. 

199. The Least Common Multiple of two or more fractions is 
the least number which can be exactly divided by each of them, 
giving a whole number for a quotient. 

2OO4 Since in performing operations in division of fractions 
the divisor is inverted, it is evident that one fraction will exactly 
contain another when the numerator of the dividend exactly con- 
tains the numerator of the divisor, and the , denominator of the 
dividend is exactly contained in the denominator of the divisor 
Hence, 

I. A fraction is a multiple of a given fraction when its nume- 
rator is a multiple of the given numerator, and its denominator is 
a divisor of the give^i denominator. And 



LEAST COMMON MULPIPLE. Hg 

n. A ftactifon is a common multiple of two or more given frac- 
tions wlien its numerator is a common mtdHple of the given nume- 
ratarsj and its denominator is a common divitor of the given 
denominators. Therefore, 

III. The least common multiple of two or more given fractions 

is a fraction whose numerator is the least common multiple of the 

given num^eratorSy and whose denominator is the greatest common 

divisor of the given denominators. 

Note. — The least whole number that will exactly contain two or more given 
fractions in their lowest terms, is the least common multiple of their numera- 
tors, (193, Note 2). 

1. What is the least common multiple of |, y^^, and || ? 

Analysis. The least common multiple of 3, 5, and 15, the given 
numerators, is 15 ; the greatest common divisor of 4, 12, and 16, the 
given denominators, is 4. Hence, the least common multiple of the 
given fractions is \^ = 3 J, Atis, (III). 

SOI. From these principles and illustrations we derive the 

following 

Rule. JFind the least common multiple of the given numerators 
for a new numerator , and the greatest common divisor of the given 
denominators for a new denominator. This fraction will he the 
least comm^on multiple sought. 

KoTB. — Mixed numbers and integers should he reduced to improper fractions^ 
and all fractions to their lowest terms, before applying the rule. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the least common multiple of §, j^^, l|, and r^ t 

Ans. 11|. 

2. What is the least common multiple of 3j\, ||, and |^ ? 

3. What is the least common multiple of 2||, 1^|, and -^^j^ ? 

4. What is the least common multiple of ^, |, |, |, |, 4> |> |> 
and y9„ ? Ans. 2520. 

5. The driving wheels of a locomotive are 15j^g feet in circum- 
ference, and the trucks 9| feet in circumference. What distance 
must the train move, in order to bring the wheel and truck in the 
same relative positions as at starting ? Atis. 459| feet. 

10 '^ H 
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PROMISCUOUS JSXAMPLES. 

1. Change J of ^ to an equivalent fraction having 135 for its 
denominator. Ans. ^^-^. 

2. Reduce |, J, |, and |^ to equivalent fractions, whose denom- 
inators shall be 48. 

3. Find the least common denominator of 1^, ^, 2, y"^, | of |, 

2 QjP 3 S- of ^ 

4. The sum of ^ ^ ^ and g" ^^ is equal to how many times 

their difference ? Ans, 2. 

543 1 5 

5. The less of two numbers is j — ^^, and their difference -^ ; 

^ 01 0^ -f^ 

what is the greater number ? -4ws. 84y^g^ 

6. What number multiplied by f of f X 3§, will produce || ? 

7. Find the value of ^-^ X ^ + (2 + 4) ~ (3 + 4) 

+ ^^. Am. TAV 

8. What number diminished by the difference between | and \ 
of itself, leaves a remainder of 144 ? Ans. 283^ 

9. A person spending |, |, and ^ of his money, had 8119 left; 
how much had he at first? 

10. What will ^ of 10| cords of wood cost, at 5*^ of $42 per 
cord? Ans. $31^. 

11. There are two numbers whose difference is 25 j^^, and one 
number is ^ of the other ; what are the numbers ? 

Ans. 63| and 89y\. 

12. Divide 82000 between two persons, so that one shall have 
5 as much as the other. Ans. $1125 and $875. 

13. If a man travel 4 miles in | of an hour, how far would he 
travel in 1^ hours at the same rate ? Ans. 10 miles. 

14. At $5 ^ ya-r^; how many yards of silk can be bought for 
$10|? 

15. How many bushels of oats worth $| a bushel, will pay for 
I of a barrel of flour at $7^ a barrel ? 
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16. If I of a bushel of barley be worth | of a bushel of corn, 
and com be worth S| per bushel, how many bushels of barley will 
?15 buy? Ans, 18. 

17. If 48 is f of some number, what is | of the same number ? 

18. If cloth 1^ yards in breadth require 20^ yards in leno^h to 
make a certain number of garments, how many yards in length 
will cloth I of a yard wide require to make the same ? 

19. A gentleman owning | of an iron foundery, sold i of his 
share for J2570| ; how much was the whole foundery worth ? 

Am, $5141f 

20. Suppose the cargo of a vessel to be worth 810,000, and | 
of I of y^ of the vessel be worth J of | of 1^ of the cargo; what 
is the whole value of the ship and cargo ? Ans. $22000. 

21. A gentleman divided his estate among his three sons as fol- 
lows : to the first he gave | of it ; to the second | of the remain- 
der. The difference between the portions of first and second was 
$500. What was the whole estate, and how much was the third 
son's share ? ^^^ ( Whole estate, $12000. 

I Third son's share, $2500. 

22. If 7^ tons of hay cost $60, how many tons can be bought 
for $78, at the same rate ? 

23. If a person agree to do a job of work in 30 days, what part 
of it ought he to do in 16^ days ? Ans. ^^. 

24. A father divided a piece of land among his three sons ; to 
the first he gave 12^ acres, to the second | of the whole, and to 
the third as much as to the other two ; how many acres did the 
third have? Ans. 49 acres. 

25. If j of 6 bushels of wheat cost $4^, how much will | of 1 
bushel cost? 

26. A man engaging in trade lost § of his money invested, after 
which he gained $740, when he had $3500 ; how much did he 
Ipse? ^Ans. $1840. 

27. A cistern being full of water sprung a leak, and before it 

could be stopped, | of the water ran out, but | as much ran in at 

the same time ; what part of the cistern was emptied ? 

Ans. ^. 
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28. A can do a certain piece of work in 8 days^ and B can do 
the same in 6 days ; in what time can both together do it ? 

Ans. 3| days. 

29. A merchant sold 5 barrels of flour for $32 J, which was | 
as much as he receiyed for all he had left, at $4 a barrel ; how 
many barrels in all did he sell ? Ans. 18. 

30. What is the least number of gallons of wine, expressed by 
a whole number, that will exactly fill, without waste, bottles con- 
taining either |, |, ^, or | gallons? Am, 60. 

31. A, B, and C start at the same point in the circumference 
of a circular island, and travel round it in the same direction. A 
makes f of a revolution in a day, B jly, and C /y. In how many 
days will they all be together at the point of starting ? 

Ans. 178} days. 

32. Two men are 641 miles apart, and travel toward each other; 
when they meet one has traveled 5i miles more than the other 3 
how far has each traveled ? 

Ans. One 29| miles, the other 35} miles. 

33. There are two numbers whose sum is Ij'^, and whose dif- 
ference is I ; what are the numbers ? Ans. | and 5^. 

34. A, B, and C own a ferry boat; A owns j^^^ of the boat, 
and B owns /^ of the boat more than C. What shares do B and 
C own respectively ? Ans. B, -j^ ; G, }f . 

35. A schoolboy being asked how many dollars he had, replied, 
that if his money be multiplied by ||, and ^ of a dollar be added 
to the product, and f of a dollar taken from the sum, this remainder 
divided by -^^ would be equal to the reciprocal of f of a doBar. 
How much money had he ? 

36. If a certain number be increased by 1|, this sum diminished 
by |, this remainder multiplied by 5|, and this product divided by 
I, the quotient will be 7 J ; what is the number? Ans. ||. 

37. If I of I of 3} times any number be multiplied by |, the 
product divided by f , the quotient increased by 4|, and the sum 
diminished by | of itself, the remainder will be how many times 
the ilumber ? Ans. Q^j}^ times. 
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DECIMAL FKACTIONS. 

NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

903. A Decimal Fraction is one or more of the decimal 
divisions of a unit. 

Notes. — 1. The word decimal is derired from the Latin decern, which signi- 
fies ten. 
2. Decimal fractions are commonlj called decimals, 

S03« In the formation of decimals^ a simple unit is divided 
into ten equal parts, forming decimal units of the first order, or 
tenths, each tenth is divided into ten equal parts, forming decimal 
units of the second order, or hundredths ; and so on, according to 
the following 

TABLE OF DKCIMAL UNITS. 

1 single unit equals 10 tenths; 
1 tenth " 10 hundredths; 

1 hundredth " 10 thousandths ; 
1 thousandth " 10 ten thousandths. 
etc. etc. 

304[;« In the notation of decimals it is not necessary to employ 
denominators as in common fractions; for, since the different 
orders of units are formed upon the decimal scale, the same law 
of local value as governs the notation of simple integral numbers, 
(5'}'), enables us to ipdicate the relations of decimals by place 
or position. 

30S« The Decimal Sign (.) is always placed before decimal 
figures to distinguish them frcfm integers. It is commonly called 
the decimal point. When placed between integers and decimals 
in the same number, is sometimes called the separatrix. 

306« The law of local value, extended to decimal units, as- 
signs the first place at the right of the decimal sign to tenths ; 
the second, to hundredths; the third, to thousandths; and so on, 
as shown in the following 
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DECIMAL NUMBBATION TABLS. 
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5732754. 573256 

o o o o g g S 8 § g o o o 
Integers. Decimals. 

307* The denominator of a decimal fraction, when expressed, 
is necessarily 10, 100, 1000, or some power of 10. By examining 
the table it will be seen, that the number of places in a decimal is 
equal to the number of ciphers required to express its denomi- 
nator. Thus, tenths occupy the first place at the right of units, 
and the denominator of y'^ has one cipher; hundredths in the 
table extend two places from units, and the denominator of y^^ 
has two ciphers ; and so on. ^ 

208. A decimal is usually read as expressing a certain number 
of decimal units of the lowest order contained in the decimal. 
Thus, 5 tenths and 4 hundredths, or .54, may be read, fifty-four 
hundredths. For, fj^ + j^^ = Z^^^. 

300« From the foregoing explanations and illustrations we 
derive the following 

PRINCIPLES OF DECIMAL NOTATION AND NUMERATION, 

I. Decimals are governed by the same law of local value that 
governs the notation of integers. 

IT. The different orders of decimal units decrease from left to 
right, and increase from right to left, in a tenfold ratio. 
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III. The value of any decimal figure depends upon the place 
it occupies at the right of the decimal sign. 

IV. Prefixing a cipher to a decimal diminishes its value ten- 
fold, smce it removes every decimal figure one place to the right. 

Y. Annexing a cipher to a decimal does not alter its value, 
since it does not change the place of any figure in the decimal. 

VI. The denominator of a decimal, when expressed, is the 
unit, 1, with as many ciphers annexed as there are places in the 
decimal. . . 

Vn. To read a decimal requires two numerations ; first, from 
units, to find the name of the denominator; second^ iotc^are^s units, 
to find the value of the numerator. 

310. Having analyzed nil thf principles upon which the 
writing and reading of decimals depend, we will now present these 
principles in the form of rules. 

RULE FOR DECIMAL NOTATION. 

I. Write the decimal the same as a' whole number j placing 
ciphers in the place of vacant orders^ to give each s/ignificarU figure 
its true local value, 

II. Place the decimal point before the first figure, 

RULE FOR DECIMAL NUMERATION. 

I. Numerate from the decimal point, to determine the denomi" 
nator. - 

II. Numerate towards the deeimcd pointj to determine the nu- 
merator. 

III. Read the decimal as a whole number, giving it the nams 
of its lowest decimal unit, or right hand figure, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

Express the following decimals by figures, according to the 
decimal notation, 

1. Five tenths. Ans. .5. 

2. Thirty-six hundredths. Ans. .36. 

3. Seventy-five ten-thousandths. Ans. .0075. 
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4. Four hundred ninety-six thousandths. 

5. Three hundred twenty-five ten-thousandths. 

6. One millionth. 

7. Seventy-four ten-millionths. ^ , 

8. Four hundred thirty-seven thousand five hundred forty- 
nine millionths. 

9. Three million forty thousand ten ten-millionths. 

10. Twenty-four hundred-million ths. 

11. Eight thousand six hundred forty-five hundred-thousandths. 

12. Four hundred ninety-five million seven hundred five thou- 
sand forty«eight billionths. 

13. Ninety-nine thousand nine ten-billionths. 

14. Four million seven huiVired thirty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred one hundred-millionths. 

16. One trillionth. 

16. One trillion one billion one million one thousand one ten- 
trillionths. 

17. Eight hundred forty-one million five hundred sixty-three 
thousand four hundred thirty-six trillionths. 

18. Nine quintillionths. 

Express the following fractions and mixed numbers decimally : 



19. ^. 


Ans. 


.3. 


25. 


46v*5. Ans. 46.4. 


90 1 05 






26. 




91 1 1 






27. 


^^TUMUU- 


22- TufBiyiy 






28. 


*^^^TJ5^JiWOJiXiJiJ5' 


9Q 100004 


# 




29. 


.^00 1 0,1 01 


94. 7 04 






30. 


^2tT5T5IFIFU§TJTJMIFU' 


Read the following numbers : 






31. .24. 






38. 


8.25. 


32. .075. 






39. 


75.368. 


33. .503. 






40. 


42.0637. 


34. .00725. 






41. 


8.Q074.' * 


35. .40000004. 






42. 


30.4075. 


36. .0p00256. 






43. 


26.00,005. 


37. .00,10075. 






44. 


100.00000001.' 
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REDUCTION. 
CASE I. 

211. To reduce decimals to a common denominator. 

1. Reduce .5, .24, .7836 and .375 to a common denominator. 

OPERATION. Analysis. A common denominator must contain 

^000 ®^ many decimal places as is equal to the greatest 

2400 number of decimal figures in any of the given deci- 

•Tggg mals. We find that the third number contains four 

.37*50 decimal places, and hence 10000 must be a common 

denominator. As annexing ciphers to decimals does 

not alter their value, we give to each number foar decimal places, by 

annexing ciphers, and ihua reduce H^e given decimals to a common* 

denominator. Hence, 

EuLE. Give to each number the same number of decimal 

places, by annexing ciphers. 

Notes. — 1. If the numbers be reduced to the denominator of that one of the 
given numbers having the greatest number of decimal places, they will have 
their least common decimiil denominator. 

2. An integer may readily, be reduced to decimals by- placing the decimal 
poiDt after units, and annexing ciphers ; one cipher reducing it to tenths, two 
ciphers to hundredths, three ciphers to thousandths, and so on. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Eeduce .18, .456, .0076, .000001, .05, .3789, .5943786, and 
.001 to their least common denominator. 

2. Reduce 12 thousandths, 185 million ths, 936 billionths, and 
7 trilliolKhs to their least common denominator. 

3. Reduce 57.3, 900, 4.7555, and 100.000001 to their least 

common denominator. 

* 

CASE II. 

313. To reduce a decimal to a common fraction. 

1. Reduce .375 to an equivalent common fraction. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Writing the decimal 

Q»7f; 3 75 3 figures, .375, over the common de- 

,67b = y-g^^ =. |. nominator, 1000, we have j\\% = J. 

Hence, 

11 
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Rule. Omit the decvmal pointy and supply the proper dciurnii- 
ncUor. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce .75 to a common fraction. * Ans. |. 

2. Reduce .625 to a common fraction. Ans. |. 
fS. Reduce .12 to a common fraction. 

4. Reduce .68 to a common fraction. 

5. Reduce .5625 to a common fraction. 

6. Reduce .024 to a common fraction. Ans. j^-g. 

7. Reduce .00082 to a common fraction. Ans. -^^^s* 

8. Reduce .002624 to a common fraction. Ans. j^Vs?- 

9. Reduce 13-| to a common fraction. 

OPERATION. 
NoTB. — The decimal .13^ maj properly be called a complex decimaL 

10. Reduce .574 ^ ^ common fraction. Ans. 4- 

11. Reduce .66| to a common fraction. Ans. |. 

12. Reduce .444^ to a common fraction. 

13. Reduce .024| to a common fraction. Ans. jf J^j. 

14. Reduce .984| to a common fraction. 

15. Express 7.4 by an integer and a common fraction. 

Ans. 7|. 

16. Express 24.74 by an integer and a common fraction. 

17. Reduce 2.1875 to an improper fraction. Art^. ||. 

18. Reduce 1.64 to an improper fraction. 

19. Reduce 7.496 to an improper fraction. Ans. |||. 

CASE III. 

313. To reduce a common fraction to a decimal. 

1. Reduce | to its equivalent decimal. 

FIRST OPERATION. ANALYSIS. "We first aunez 

5 6 000 62 5 AQf; *^® Same number of ciphers to 

ff — ^tn — faiSXS — •'^^^ Ijoth terms of the fraction ; this 

does not alter its value, (174, 
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SECOND OPERATION. Ill) ; we then divide both re- 

8 ^ 5.000 suiting terms by 8, the signifi- 

. cant figure of the denominator, 

and obtain the decimal denom- 
inator, 1000. Omitting the denominator, and prefixing the sign, we 
have the equivalent decimal, .625. 

In the second operation, we omit the intermediate steps, and obtain 
the result, practically, by annexing the three ciphers to the nume- 
rator, 5, and dividing the result by the denominator, 8. 

2. Reduce jl^ to a decimal. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Dividing as in the former ex- 

125 ) 3.000 ample, we obtain a quotient of 2 figures, 24. 

024 But since 3 ciphers have been annexed to the 

numerator ,*3, there must be three places in the 

required decimal ; hence we prefix 1 cipher to the quotient figures, 

24. The reason of this is shown also in the following operation. 

3 3ftOO 24 024 

5814, From these illustrations we derive the following 

Rule. I. Annex ciphers to the numerator^ and divide hy the 
denominator. 

II. Point off as many decimal places in the result as are equal 

to the number of ciphers annexed. 

Note.- -If the division is not exact when a sufficient number of decimal 
figures have been obtained, the sign, +, may be annexed to the decimal to indi- 
cate that there is still a remainder. When this remainder is such that the next 
decimal figure would be 5 or greater than 5, the last figure of the terminated 
decimal may be increased by 1, and the sign, — , annexed. And in general, + 
denotes that the written decimal is too small, and — denotes that the written 
decimal is too large ; the error always being less. than one half of a unit in the 
last place of the decimal. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce | to a decimal. Ans, .76. 

2. Eeduce -^^ to a decimal. Ans, .3125. 

3. Reduce | to a decimal. 

4. Reduce ^| to a decimal. 

5. Reduce j I to a decimal. 

6. Reduce ^^ to a decimal. Ans. .04. 

7. Reduce -^-^q to a decimal. Ans. .068. 
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l'>, K«^»li.ir*i '>l^i c»> tKc dr:t''_nu.x Mrs. 
17. Ke^in^e ^.7^'^i to a smpLe firfTTuat 

Vj, Ke>ia<% 4.0/. to a ^impLe deeoaaL .Ia^ 4.008. 

20, lSitfl\M:e:^^)jY^ll^xo7L^nt^ 



31«l# r^inee the fiftfrM^ law of local raloe extends both to tiie 
right and left of ariiti^' plar;e ; that is, nnce deeimab and simple 
integers inereajte and decrease anifonnlj by the scale of ten, it is 
evident that deciiuab may be added, sobtzacled, muhi^ed and 
dividf^J in the ftame manoer as int^eis. 

316. 1. What is the sum of 4.75, .246, 37.56 and 12.248 ? 

or£KATiosr. AxALT.^iis. We write the numbers so that units of 

4,75 like (rrdern, whether integral or decimal, shall stand 

,246 in the same colnmns ; that is, units under units, tenths 

iilJyii under tenths, etc. This brings the decimal points 

' ^'2 I S dire<;tly nnder each other. Commencing at the right 

64.804 hand, we add each column separately, carrying 1 for 

every ten, according to the decimal scale ; and in the 
ranuH wo place the decimal point between units and tenths, or directly 
n rid or the decimal points in the numbers added. Hence the fol- 
lowing^ 

HlJI.K. I. Wn'ie the numbers 80 that the decimal points shcdl 
Hfand (llrfTjJi/ under each otJver, 

11, Add an in whole nvmhers, and place the decimal pointy in 
(ha result f directly under the points in the numbers added. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Add .375, .24, .536, .78567, .4637, and .57439. 

Ans. 2.97476. 

2. Add 5.3756, 85.473, 9.2, 46.37859, and 45.248377. 

Ans. 191.675567. 

3. Add .5, .37, .489, .6372, .47856, and .02524. 

4. Add .46|, .325^, .16^% and .275/^. Ans. 1.2296625. 
6. Add 4.6^, 7.32 g-^^, 5.3784|, and 2.64878|. 

6. Add 4.3785, 2|, 53, and 12.4872. Ans. 24.9609+. 

7. What is the sum of 137 thousandths, 435 thousandths, 836 
thousandths, 937 thousandths, and 496 thousandths ? 

Ans, 2.841. 

8. What is the sum of one hundred two ten-thousandths, thir- 
teen thousand four hundred twenty-six hundred thousandths, five 
hundred sixty-seven millionths, three millionths, and twenty-four 
thousand seven hundred-thousandths ? 

9. A farm has five corners; from the first to the second is 34.72 
rods; from the second to the third, 48.44 rods; from the third to 
the fourth, 152.17 rods; from the fourth to the fifth, 95.36 rods; 
and from the fifth to the first, 56.18 rods. What is the whole 
distance around the farm ? 

10. Find the sum of |4, -^^^y ^^-^j^, and jtj^^ in decimals, correct 
to the fourth place. Ans. .6666+. 

NoTK. — In the reduction of each fraction, carry the decimal to at least the 
fifth place, in order to insure accuracy in the fourth place. 

11. A man owns 4 city lots, containing 16^^^ rods, 15j^;y rods, 
18~J^ rods, and U^^ rods of land, respectively; how many rods 
in all ? 

12. What is the sum of 4^ decimal units of the first order, 2| 
of the second order, 9^ of the third order, and 3^^^ of the fourth, 
order? Ans. .486929. 

13. What is the approximate sum of 1 decimal unit of the first 
ord(*r, ^ of a unit of the second order, ^ of a unit of the third 
order, ^ of a unit of the fourth order, ^ of a unit of the fifth order, 
J of a unit of the sixth order, and ^ of a unit of the seventh order ? 

Ans. .1053605143—/ 
11* 
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SUBTRACTION. 
2iy. 1. From 4.156 take .5783. 

OPERATION. 

4.1560 Analysis. We write the given nambers as in addi- 

•^^"^ tion, reduce the decimals to a common denominator, 

3.5777 and subtract as in integers. Or, we may, in practice, 

^ omit the ciphers necessary to reduce the decimals to a 

' common denominator, and merely conceive them to be 

4.156 annexed, subtracting as otherwise. Hence the fol- 

.5783 lowing 

1.5777 

Rule. I. Write the numbers so that the decimal points shall 
stand directly under ea>ch other, 

II. Subtract as in whole numbers, and place the decimal point 
in the result directly under the points in the given numbers. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

(1.) (2.) (3.) 

Minuend, .9876 48.3676 36.5 

Subtrahend, .3598 23.98 35.875632 

Remainder, .6278 24.3876 .624368 

4. From 37.456 take 24.367. Ans. 13.089. 

5. From 1.0066 take .15. 

6. From 1000 take .001. Ans. 999.999. 

7. From 36| take 22^|. Ans. 14.27. 

8. From .56| take .55i||. 

9. From 7^ take 5/^. Ans, 1.7708+. 

10. From ||4 take ^JJf . 

11. From one take one trillionth. Ans. .999999999999. 

12. A speculator having 57436 acres of land, sold at different 
times 536.74 acres, 1756.19 acres, 3678.47 acres, 9572.15 acres, 
7536.59 acres, and 4785.94 acres; how much land has he 
remaining? 

13. Find the difference between f |ff ^ and ||||f, correct to 
the fifth decimal place. Ans. 4.17298+ . 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

31 8« In multiplication of. decimals, the location of tlie decimal 
point in the product depends upon the following principles : 

1. The number of ciphers in the denominator of a decimal is 
equal to the number of decimal places, (300, VI). 

11. If two decimals, in the fractional form, be multiplied tO: 
gether, the denominator of the product must contain as many 
ciphers as there are decimal places in both factors. Therefore, 

IIL The product of two decimals, expressed in the decimal 
fonn, must contain as many decimal places as there are decimals 
in both ^tors. 

1. Multiply .45 by .7. 

OPBKATION. Analysis. We first multiply 

^g as in whole numbers; then, 

*j since the multiplicand has 2 

„- - decimal places and the multi- 

plier 1, we point off 2 + 1 = 3 
pnooF. decimal places in the product, 

further illustrated in the proof, 
a method applicable to all similar cases. 

319. Hence the following 

Rule. Mvltvply as in whole numbersy and from the right hand 
of the product point off as rrmny figures for decimals as there are 
decimal places in both factors. 

Notes. — 1. If there be not as many figures in the prodact as there are deci- 
mals in both factors^ snpply the deficiency by prefixing ciphers. 

2. To multiply a decimal by 10, 100, 1000, etc., remove the point as manj 
places to the right as there are ciphers on the right of the multiplier 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply .75 by .41. Ans, .3Q75. 

2. Multiply .436 by .24. 

3. Multiply 5.75 by .35. Ans, 2.0126. 

4. Multiply .766 by .026. Ajos. .0189. 

5. Multiply 3.784 by 2.476. 
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6. Multiply 7.23 by .0156. Ant, .112788. 

7. Multiply .0075 by .005. Am, .0000375. 

8. Multiply 324 by .324. 

9. Multiply 75.64 by .225. 

10. Multiply 5 728 by 100. Ans. 572.8. 

11. Multiply .36 by 1000. 

12. Multiply .000001 by 1000000. 

13. Multiply .576 by 100000. 

14. Multiply 7| by 5^. Am. 42.626. 

15. Multiply .63| by 24. 

16. Multiply 4/^ by ^^^. . Am. 31.74. 

17. Find the value of 3.425 x 1.265 x 64. Am, 277.288. 
' 18. Find the value of 32 x .57825 x .25. 

19. Find the value of 18.375 x 5.7 x 1.001. 

Ans. 104.8422375. 

20. If a cubic foot of granite weigh 168.48 pounds, what 
will be the weight of a granite block that contains 27| cubic 
feet? 

21. "When a bushel of com is worth 2.8 bushels of oats, how 
many bushels of oats must be given in exchange for 36 bushels 
of com and 48 bushels of oats ? Arts. 148.8. 



CONTRACTED MULTIPLICATION. 

320. To obtain a given number of decimal places in 
the product. 

It is frequently the case in multiplication, that a greater number 
of decimal figures is obtained in the product, than is necessary 
for practical accuracy. This may be avoided by contracting each 
partial product to the required number of decimal places. 

To investigate the principles of this method, let us take the two 
decimals .12345 and .54321, and having reversed the order of the 
digits in the latter, and written it under the former, multiply each 
figure of the direct number by the figure below in the reversed num- 
ber, placing the products with like orders of units in the same column, 
thus: 
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.12345 direct = 


.12345 


.54321 reversed = 


12345. 




.000025 — .00005 X .5 




.000016 — .0004 X .04 




.000009 — .003 X .003 




.000004 = .02 X .0002 




.000001 = .1 X .00001. 



In this operation we perceive that all the products are of the same 
order ; and this mast always be, whether the numbers used be frac- 
tional, integral, or mixed. For, as we proceed from right to left in 
the multiplication, we pass regularly from lower to higher orders in 
the direct number, and from higher to lower in the reversed number. 
Hence 

JB2I« If one number be written under another with the order 
of its digits reversed, and each figure of the reversed number be 
multiplied by the figure above it in the direct number, the prod- 
ucts will all be of the same order of units. 

1. Multiply 4.78567 by 3.25765, retaining only 3 decimal 
places in the product 

^««« , m^^^r Analysis. Since the product 

OPERATION. ^ 

A 7Q/\ft7 *^y figure by units is of the 

'ifi7f^9 ^ same order as the figure multi- 

'— ^ plied, (82, II,) we write 3, the 

14357 = 4785 X 3 + 2 ^njtg of ^e multiplier, under 

239 = ^47 J 5 1 4 ^' *^^ ^^^^ ^^'^"'^^ ^^""^ ^^ 
oo A T T c the multiplicand, and the lowest 

33 = 4x7 + 5 J ^ V ^ ' A ' ^-L 

o 0x6-4-3 order to fee retamed m the pro- 
duct ; and the other figures of 



15.589 ±, Ans. the multiplier we write in the 

inrerted order, extending to the left. Then, since the product of 3 
and 5 is of the third order, or thousandths, the products of the other 
corresponding figures at the left, 2 and 8, 5 and 7, 7 and 4, etc., will 
l>e thousandths ; and we therefore multiply each figure of the 
BJttltiplier by the figures above and to the left of it in the multipli- 
cand, carrying from the rejected figures of the multiplicand, as fol- 
Ws: 3 times 6 are 18, and as this is nearer 2 units than one of the 
Jiext higher order, we must carry 2 to the first contracted product ; 3 
times 5 are 15, and 2 to be carried are 17 ; writing the 7 under the 
3) and multiplying the other figures at the left in the usual manner, 
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we obtain 14357 for the first partial product. Then, beginning with 
the next figure of the multiplier, 2 times 5 are 10, which gives 1 to 
be carried to the second partial product ; 2 times 8 are 16, and 1 to be 
carried are 17 ; writing the 7 under the first figure of the former pro- 
duct, and multiplying the remaining left-hand figures of the mul- 
tiplicand, we obtain 957 for the second partial product. Then, 5 
times 8 are 40, which gives 4 to be carried to the third partial pro- 
duct ; 5 times 7 are 35 and 4 are 39 ; writing the 9 in the first column 
of the products, and proceeding as in the former steps, we obtain 239 
for the third partial product. Next, multiplying by 7 in the same 
manner, we obtain 33 for the fourth partial product. Lastly, begin- 
ning 2 places to the right in the multiplicand, 6 times 7 are 42 ; 6 
times 4 are 24, and 4 are 28, which gives 3 to be carried to the fifth 
partial product ; 6 times is 0, and 3 to be carried are 3, which we 
write for the last partial product. Adding the several partial pro- 
ducts, and pointing off 3 decimal places, we have 15.689, the required 
product. 

333. From these principles and illustrations we derive the 
following 

Rule. I. Write the mulftplier with the order of its figures 
reversedy and loifh tJie units' place und^r that fijgure of the mulii- 
pUcand tvhtch is the lowest decimal to be retained in the product, ! 

II. Find the product of each figure of the multiplier by the 
figures above and to (he left of it in the multiplicand^ increoMng 
each partial product by as many units as would have been carried 
from the rejected part of the midtiplicand, and one more when the 
highest figure in the rejected part of any product is 6 or greasier 
than 5; and write these partial products with the lowest figure of 
each in the same column. 

III. Add the partial productSy and from the right hand of the 
remit foint off the required number of decimal figures. 

NoTFS. — 1. In obtaining the number to be carried to each contracted partial 
product, it is pjenerally necessary to multiply (mentally) only one figure at the 
right of the figure above the multiplying figure; but when the-figures are large, 
the multiplication should commence at least two places to the right 

2. Observe, that when the number of units in the highest order of the rejected 
part of the product is between 6 and 15, carry 1; if between 15 and 25 carry 
2 ; if between 25 and 35 carry 3 ; and so on. 

3. There is always a liability to an error of one or two units in the last place ; 
acd a,3 the answer may be either too great or too small by the amount of this 
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•vrror, the nneertainfcy may be indicated by the doable aign, ±t read, plu$, or 
mtnu«, and placed after the product. 

4. When the number of decimal places in the multiplicand is less than the 
muBiber to be retained in the prodact, supply the defioienoy by annexing ciphers. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

. 1. Multiply 236.45 by 32.46357, retaining 2 decimal places, 
and 2.563789 by .0347263, retaining 6 decimal places in the 
product. 

OPERATION. OPERATIOIT. 

236.450 2.563789 

75364.23 362 7430. 



709350 76914 

47290 10255 

9458 1795 

1419 61 

71 15 

\t 1 



2 .089031 db 

7676.02 rb ' 

2. Multiply 36,275 by 4.3678, retaining ^ decimal place in the 
product. -4«5, 158.4 db. 

3. Multiply .24367 by 36.75, retaining 2 decimal places in the 
product. K//,<i. -4-^' ^ I 

4. Multiply 4256.785 by .00564, rejecting all beyond the third 
decimal place in the product. Anz. 24.008 d^. 

5. Multiply 357.84327 by 1.007806, retaining 4 decimal pla<3es 

in the product. w> 6 ^* J^ ^ /o £ ^4>^ • 

6. Multiply 400.756 by 1.367583, retaining 2 decimal places in 
the product. Aiis, 548.07 ±. 

7. Multiply 432. 5672 hj 1.0666666. retaining 3 decimal places 

in the product, V ^ I J^ O ^^tvl^ 

8. Multiply 48.4367 by 2f^y extending the product to three 
decimal places. Ans, 103,418 =fc. 

9. Multiply 7if^ by 3|||, extending the product to three 

decimal places. "X 7 J 4 C *^" '^ * '^ i • 

10. The first satellite of Uranus moves in its orbit 142.8373 + 
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degrees, in 1 day ; find how many degrees it will more in 2.520B5 
days^ carrying the answer to two decimal places. 

Ans. 360.00 degrees. 

11. A gallon of distilled water weighs 8.33888 pounds ; how 
many pounds in 35.8756 gallons ? Ans. 299.16 =h pounds. 

12. One French metre is equal to 1.09356959 English yards; 
how many yards in 478.7862 metres. Ans. 523.58 dz yards. 

13. The polar radius of the earth is 6377397.6 metres, and the 
equatorial radius, 6356078.96 metres ; find the two radii, and their 
difference, to the nearest hundredth of a mile, 1 metre being equal 
to 0.000621346 of a mile. 



DIVISION. 

323. In division of decimals the location of the decimal 
point in the quotient depends upon the follo^ng principles : 

I. If one decimal number in the fractional form be divided by 
another also in the fractional form, the denominator of the quotient 
must contain as many ciphers as the number of ciphers in the de- 
nominator of the dividend exceeds the number in the denominator 
of the divisor. Therefore, 

II. The quotient of one number divided by another in the deci- 
mal form must contain as many decimal places as the number of 
decimal pljices in the dividend exceed the number in the divisor. 

1. Divide 34.368 by 5.37. 

OPEi^ATioN' Analysis. We first divide as 

^ ^7 ^ ^4. ^fi8 r C 1 ► ^^ whole number^ ; then, since the 

oo 22 dividend has 3 decimal places and 

the divisor 2, wq point off 3 — 2 

^ 1^" = 1 decimal place in the quotient, 

^ (II). The correctness of the work 

is shown in the proof, where tho 

^-,^-_ dividend and divisor are written as 

o-...«fl .^^ . «. common fractions. For, when we 

lUUU ^ ^^7 — • lU — "-^ have canceled the denominator of 

the divisor from the denominator 
of the dividend, the denominator of the quotient must contain as 
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many ciphers as the number in the dividend exceeds those in the 
divisor. 

334:« Hence the following 

Rule. Divide as in whole numbers j and from the right hand 
of the quotient point off as many places for decimals as the decimal 
places in the dividend exceed those in the divisor, - 

Notes. — 1. If the number of figures in the quotient be less than the excess of 
the decimal places in the dividend over those in the divisor, the deficiency must 
be supplied by prefixing ciphers. 

2. If there be a remainder after dividing the dividend, annex ciphers, and 
continue the division : the ciphers annexed are decimals of the dividend. 

3. The dividend should always contain at least as many decimal places as the 
divisor, before commencing the division ; the quotient figures will then be inte- 
gers till all the decimals of the dividend have been used in the partial dividends. 

4. To divide a decimal by 10, 100, 1000, etc., remove the point as many places 
to the left as there are ciphers on the right of the divisor. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Diyide 9.6188 by 3.46. Ans, 2.78. 

2. Divide 46.1975 by 54.35. Ans. .85. 

3. Divide .014274 by .061. Ans. .284. 

4. Divide .952 by 4.76. * * 2 
6. Divide 345.15 by .075. Am. 4602. 

6. Divide .8 by 476.3. Ans. .001679+. 

7. Divide .0026 by .003. ^ 6 VjCjL + 

8. Divide 3.6 by .00006. Ans. 60000. 

9. Divide 3 by 450. , a04h^ 

10. Divide 75 by 10000. 7 ^^ 

11. Divide 4.36 by 100000. \<^ P (f ^ A V*3 ji 

12. Divide .1 by .12. ^3 3-4- J' 

13. Divide 645.5 by 1000. \ ^^</^^^^ 

14. If 25 men build 154.125 rods offence in a day, how much 
does each man build ? ^ l/ 6 J) '^ 

15. IIow many coats can be made from 15.2 yards of cloth, 
allowing 2.7 yards for each coat? j 9^ S # 

16. If a man travel 36.34 miles a day, how long will it take 
him to travel 674 miles? Ans. 18.547+days. 

17. How many revolutions will a wheel 14.25 feet in circum- 
ference make in going a distance of 1 mile or 5280 feet ? JV ^J^^ 

12 
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CONTRACTED DIVISION. 

33tS« To obtain a given number of decimal places in 
the quotient. 

In division, the products of the divisor by the several quotient 
figures may be contracted, as in muItipHcation, by rejecting at each 
step the unnecessary figures of the divisor, (JKSO). 

1. Divide 790.755197 by 32.4687, extending the quotient to 
two decimal places. 



FIRST CONTRACTED METHOD. 

32.4687 ) 790.755197 ( 24.35 
649 4 



COMMON METHOD. 

32.4687 ) 790.7 55198 ( 24.35 
649 3 74 



1413 




129 9 




114 




97 




17 




16 




1 




SECOND CONTRACTED METHOD. 


32.4687 ) 790.755197 
53.42 141 3 




114 




17 




1 



141 3 811 

129 8 748 


U 5 0639 
9 7 4061 


17 
16 


65787 
28435 



1 142352 

Analysis. In the first method 
of contraction, we first compare the 
3 tens of the divisor with the 79 
tens of the dividend, and ascertain 
that there will be 2 integral places 
in the quotient ; and as 2 decimal 
places are required, the quotient 
must contain 4 places in all. Then 
assuming the four left hand figures of the divisor, we say 3246 is con- 
tained in 7907, 2 times ; multiplying the assumed part of the divisor 
by 2, and carrying 2 units from the rejected part, as in Contracted 
Multiplication of Decimals, we have 6494 for the product, which sub- 
tracted from the dividend, leaves 1413 for a new dividend. Now, 
since the next quotient figure will be of an order next below the 
former, we reject one more place in the divisor, and divide by 324, 
obtaining 4 for a quotient, 1299 for a product, and 114 for a new divi- 
dend. Continuing this process till all the figures of the divisor are 
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rejected, we have, after pointing off 2 decimals as required, 24.35 for 
a quotient. Comparing the contracted with the common method, we 
Bee the extent of the abbreviation, and the agreement of the corres- 
ponding intermediate results. 

In the second method of contraction, the quotient is written with 
its first figure under the lowest order of the assumed divisor, and the 
other figures at the left in the reverse order. By this arrangement, 
the several products are conveniently formed, by multiplying each 
quotient figure by the figures above and to the left of it in the divisor, 
by the rule for contracted multiplication, (222), and the remainders 
only are written as in (112). 

336. From these illustrations we derive the following 

BuLE. I. Compare the highest or left hand figure of the divisor 
with the units of like order in the dividend^ and determine how 
many figures wiU be required in the quotient. 

II. For the first contracted divisor^ take a>s many significant 
figures from the left of the given divisor a^s there are places re- 
quired in the quotient ; and at each subsequent division reject one 
place from, the right of the last preceding divisor, 

m. In multiplying by the several quotient figwres, carry from 
the rejected figures of the divisor as in contracted multiplication. 

Notes. — I. Sapply ciphers, at the right of either divisor or dividend, when 
necessary, before eommencing the work. 

2. If the first figure of the quotient is written under tne lowest assumed figure 
of the divisor, and the other figures at the left in the inverted order, the several 
products will be formed with the gi'eatest convenience, by simply multiplying 
each quotient figure by the figures above and to the left of it in the divisor. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 27.3782 by 4.3267, extending the quotient to 3 deci- 
mal places. A718. 6.328 db. 

2. Divide 487.24 by 1.003675, extending the quotient to 2 
decimal places. 

3. Divide 8.47326 by 75.43, extending the quotient to 5 deci- 
mal places. 

4. Divide .8487564 by .075637, extending the quotient to 3 
decimal places. Ans. 11.221 =b. 
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5. Divide 478.325 by 1.43f , extending tbe quotient to 3 deci- 
mal places. Ans. 332.942 zfc. 

6. Divide 8972.436 by 756.3452, extending the quotient to 4 
decimal places. 

7. Divide 1 by 1.007633, extending the quotient to 6 decimal 
places. Ans. .992425 db. 

8. Find the quotient of .95372843 divided by 44.736546, true 
to 8 decimal places. 

9. Reduce |||| to a decimal of 4 places. Ans, .7448 db. 

CIRCULATING DECIMALS. * 

337. Common fractions can not always be exactly expressed in 
the decimal form ; for in some instances the division will not be 
exact if continued indefinitely. 

338. A Finite Decimal is a decimal which extends a limited 
number of places from the decimal point. 

339. An Infinite Decimal is a decimal which extends an 
unlimited number of places from the decimal point. 

330. A Circulating Decimal is an infinite decimal in which 
a figure or set of figures is continually repeated in the same order; 
as .3333+, or .437437437+. 

'331, A Repetend is the figure or set of figures continually 
repeated When a repetend consists of a single figure, it is in- 
dicated by a point placed over it; when it consists of more than 
one figure, a point is placed over the first, and one over the last 

figure. Thus, the circulating decimals .55555+ and .324324324+, 

. . . 

are written, 5 and .324. 

333. A repetend is said to be expanded when its figures are 
continued in their proper order any number of places toward the 
right; thus, .24, expanded is .2424+, or .242424242+. 

333. Similar Bepetends are those which begin at the same 
decimal place or order; as .87 and .5, .24 and .375, 1.56 and 24.3. 

334. Conterminous Repetends are those which end at the 

• . • • • • « 

same decimal place or order; as .75 and 1.53, .567, and 3.245. 

Note. — Two or more repetends are Similar and Conterminous when they begin 
and end at the same decimal places or orders. 
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33S« A Pure Circnlating Decimal is one \?}iicli contains no 

• • • 

figures but the repetend; as .7, or .704. 

S36. A Mixed Circnlatiiig Decimal is one which contains 
other figures, called finite places, before the repetend; as .54, or 
.01E245, in which .5 and .01 are the finite places. 

PROPERTIES OF FINITE AND CIRCULATINa DECIMALS. 

337. The operations in circulating decimals depend upon the 

following properties. 

NoTB. — 1. The common fraetions referred to are understood to \ie proper frac- 
tions, in their lowest terms, 

I. Every fraction whose denominator contains no other prime 
fisictor than 2 or 5 will give rise to a finite decimal; and the num- 
ber of decimal places will be equal to the greatest number of equal 
factors, 2 or 5, in the denominator. 

For, in the reduction, every cipher annexed to the numerator mul- 
tiplies it by 10, or introduces the two prime factors, 2 and 5, and also 
gives 1 decimal place in the result. Hence the division will be exact 
when the number of ciphers annexed, or the number of decimal 
places obtained, shall be equal to the greatest number of equal factors, 
2 or 5, to be canceled from the denominator. 

II. Every fraction whose denominator contains any other prime 
factor than 2 or 5, will give rise to an infinite decimal; 

For, annexing ciphers to the numerator introduces no other prime 
factors than 2 and 5 ; hence the numerator will never contain all the 

prime factors of the denominator, 

III. Every infinite decimal derived from a common fraction is 
also a circulating decimal ; and the number of places in the 
ropetend must be less than the number of units in the denominator 
of the common fra<?tion. 

For, in every division, the number of possible remainders is limited 
to the number of units in the divisor, less 1 ; thus, in dividing by 7, 
the only possible remainders are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Hence, in the 
reduction of a common fraction to a decimal, some of the remainders 
must repeat before the number of decimal places obtained equals the 
number of units in the denominator ; and this will cause the inter- 
mediate quotient figures to repeat. 
12"^ 
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NoTBS.-^2. It will be found that the number of plaoes in the repetend itr alwkys 
equal to the denominator less 1, or to some factor of this number. Thus, the 
repetend arising from ^ has 7 — 1 = 6 plaoes ; the repetend arising from If has 
^'~^ = 5 places. 

8 *^ 

3. A perfect repetend is one which consists of as many places, less 1, as there 
are units in the denominator of the equivalent fraction. 

4. If the denominator of a fraction contains neither of the factors 2 and 5, it 
will give rise to a pure repetend. But if a circulating decimal is derived from a 
fraction whose denominator contains either of the factors 2 or 5, it will contain 
as many finite places as the greatest number of equal &ctors 2 or 5 in the de- 
nominator. 

IV. If to any number we annex as many ciphers as there are 
places in the number^ or more, and divide the result by as many 
9's as the number of ciphers annexed, both the quotient and re- 
mainder will be the same as the given number. 

For, if we take any number of two places, as 74, and annex two 
ciphers, the result divided by 100 will be equal to 74 ; thus, 

7400 -MOO = 74. 

Now subtracting 1 from the divisor, 100, will add as many units 
to the quotient, 74, as the new divisor, 99, is contained thnes in 74, 
(115, II) ; thus, 

7400 -r- 99 = 74 + }j, or 74}J; 

that is, if two ciphers be. annexed to 74, and the result be divided by 
99, both quotient and remainder will be 74. In like manner, annex- 
ing three ciphers to 74, and dividing by 999, we have 

74000 ^. 999 = 74^^ ; 

and the same is true of any number whatever. 

V. Every pure circulating decimal is equal to a common frac- 
tion whose numerator is the repeating figure or figures, and whose 
denominator is as many 9's as there are places in the repetend. 

For, if we take any fraction whose denominator is expressed by 
some number of 9*b, as fj, then according to the last property, annex- 
ing two ciphers to the numerator, and reducing to a decimal, we have 
IJ = 245$. In like manner, carrying the decimal two places farther, 
.24^ = .2424^4 ; hence, |4 = 24. By the same principle, we have 
f =.2; ^= .01 ; ^= .02; ^= .OOi ; f|4= .324; and so on. And 
it is evident that all possible repetends can thus be derived from frac- 
tions whose numerators are the repeating figures, and whose denomi- 
natoTB are as many 9's as there are repeating figures. 
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Note 5« — li follows from the last property, that any fraoUon from which a pure 
repetend can be derived is reducible to a form in which the denominator is tome 

number of 9*s ; thus jy =f f if H J ; y f = iM* This is true of every fraction 
whose denominator terminates with 1, 3, 7, or 9. 

VI. Any repetend may be reduced to another equivalent repe- 
tend, by expanding it, and moving either the second point, or 
both points, to the right; provided that in the result they be so 
placed as to include the same number of places as are contained 
in the given repetend, or some multiple of this number. 

For, in every such reduction, the new repetend and the given repe- 
tend, when expanded indefinitely, will give results which are identical. 
Thus, .536 =r .536596, or .536536536, or .5365, or .53653, or .5365365, 
or .53653653653; because each of these new repetends, when ex- 
panded, gives .53653653653653653653 -f. 

Note 6. — If in any reduction, the new repetend should not contain the same < 
number of places, or some multiple of the same number, as the given repetend, 
we should not have, in the expansions, the »ame figures repeated in the same 
order, 

REDUCTION. 
CASE I. 

338. To reduce a pure circulating decimal to a 
common fraction. 

1. Reduce .675 to a common fraction. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since the repetend has 3 

f?7f; 675 2 5 places, we take for the denominator of 

the required fraction the number ex- 
pressed by three 9' s, (237, V). Hence, • 

Rule. Omit the points and the decimal sign, and write the 
figures of the repetend for the numerator of a common fraction, 
and as many 9'« as there are places in the repetend for the de- 
nominator. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

• • 

1. Reduce .45 to a common fraction. Ans, -fj. 

2. Reduce .66 to a common fraction. 

3. Reduce .279 to a common fraction. Ans. j^. 
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4. Reduce .423 to a common fraction. 

5. .Reduce .923076 to a common fraction. 

6. Reduce .94121 to a common fraction. 

7. Reduce 4.72 to a mixed number. 

8. Reduce 2.297 to an improper fraction. 

• 

9. Reduce 2.97 to an improper fraction. 
Note. — According to 287, VI, 2.97 = 2.972. 

10. Reduce 15.0 to a mixed number. 

CASE II. 

239. To reduce a mixed circulating decimal to a 
common fraction. 

1. Reduce .0756 to a common fraction. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since .756 is equal 

.0756 = -Slg% = -fVj to Jff, .0756 will be ^j^ of J||, 

or ^u^j^ — IIS' 

2. Reduce .647 to a common fraction. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Reducing the finite 

^4"^ =s _fi 4 I 7 part and the repetend separately 

540 (54 7 to fractions, we have rVff + -^h- 

^^ — onTi ^qTuT ^^ reduce these fractions to a 

common denominator, we must 

^ 640 — 64+7 multiply the terms of the first by 

900 9 ; but the numerator, 64, may 

647 — 64 be multiplied by 9 by annexing 

'^ 900 1 cipher and subtracting 64 from 

^°^ A the result, ffivine — — — — , for 

= 900'"*"*- . ^^ 

the first fraction reduced. The 

^^> numerator of the sum of the two 

.647 given decimal. fractions will therefore be 640 

64 finite figures. — 64 + 7 = 583, and supplying 

"Foo the common denominator, we have 

rr^n |JJ. lu thc secoud operation, 

— -, Ans, the intermediate steps are omitted. 

^^^ Hence the following 

Rule. I. From the given circulating decimal subtract the finite 
party and the remainder wiU he the required numerator. 



Ik 
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II. Wnte as many 9'« as there are figures in the repekmd^ with 
as many ciphers amiexed as there are finite decimal figuresy /or 
the required denominator. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce .57 to a common fraction. Ans, ||. 

2. Reduce .048 to a common fraction. Ans. ^y^. 

3. Reduce .6472 to a common fraction. 

4. Reduce .6590 to a common fraction. Ans. ||. 
6. Reduce .04648 to a common fraction. Ans. -^j^^. 

6. Reduce .1004 to a common fraction. 

7. Reduce .9285714 to a common fraction. Ans. ||. 

_ • 

8. Reduce 5.27 to a comjnon fraction. Ans. ||. 

9. Reduce 7.0126 to a mixed number. Ans. 7^f g. 

10. Reduce 1.58231707 to an improper fraction. Ans. |^|. 

11. Reduce 2.029268 to an improper fraction. 

CASE III. 

34:0. To make two or more repetends similar and 

conterminous. 

1. Make .47, .53675, and .37234 similar and conterminous. 

OPERATION. Analysis. The first of 

the given repetends begins 
.47 = .47474747474747 ^ ^^ ^^ pl^^ ^f tenths, the 

.53675 = .53675675675675 V Ans. second at the place of thou- 
.37234 = .37234723472347 3 sandths, and the third at 

the place of hundredths; 
and as the points in any repetend cannot be moved to the left over 
the finite places, we can make the given repetends similar, only by 
moving the points of at least two of them to the right. 

Again, the first repetend has 2 places, the second 3 places, and the 
third 4 places ; and the number of places in the new repetends must 
be at least 12, which is the least common multiple of 2, 3, and 4. 
"We therefore expand the given repetends, and place the first point in 
each new repetend over the third place in the decimal, and the second 
point over the fourteenth, and thus render them similar and conter- 
minous. Hence the following 
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EuLE. I. Expand the repetendsj and place the Jirst ffoifU in 
each over the same order in the decimal. 

II. Pla^e the second point so that eo/ch new repetend shall conr 
tain as mavy places as there are units in the least common mul- 
tiple of the number of places in the several given repetends. 

Note. — Since none of the points can be carried to the left, some of them must 
be carried to the right, so that each repetend shall have at least as many finite 
places as the greatest number in any of the given repetends. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

• • • • • • • 

1. Make .43, .57, .4567, and .5037 similar and conterminaus. 

• • ■ • • • 

2. Make .578, .37, .?485, and 04 similar and conterminous. 

« ' • • • • 

3. Make 1.34, 45.6, and .341 similar and conterminous. 

4. Make .5674, .34, .247, and .67 similar and conterminous. 

5. Make 1.24, .0578, .4, and .4732147 similar and conter- 
minous. 

6. Make .7, .4567, .24, and .346789 similar and conterminous. 

7. Make .8, .*36, .4857, .34567, and .2784678943 similar and 
conterminous. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

SM:1. The process of adding and subtracting circulating deci- 
mals depends upon the following properties of repetends : 

I. If two or more repetends are similar and conterminous, their 
denominators will consist of the same number of 9's, with the 
same number of ciphers annexed. Hence, 

II. Similar and conterminous repetends have the same denomi- 
nators and consequently the same fractional unit. 

1. Add .5*4, 3.'24 and, 2.785. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since fractions can be 

54 = 54444 added only when they have the same 

^9l Q 9 J.9J.9 fractional unit, we first make the repe- 

f tends of the given decimals similar and 

2.785 = 2.78527 conterminous. We then add as in finite 

6.57214 decimals, observing, however, that the 

1 which we carry from the left hand 

column of the repetends, must also be added to the right hand column ; 

for this would be required if the repetends were further expanded 

before adding. 
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2. Ptom 7.4 take 2. 7852. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since one fraction can* be subtracted 

7 4 t,li from another only when they have the same frac- 

. . tional unit, we first make the repetends of the given 

* decimals similar and conterminous. "We then sub- 

4.6581 tract as in finite decimals ; observing that if both 

repetends were expanded, the next figure in the 
subtrahend would be 8, and the next in the minuend 4 ; and the sub- 
traction in this form would require 1 to be carried to the 2, giving 1 
for the right hand figure in the remainder. 

34:3. From these principles and illustrations we derire the 
following 

Rule. I. TFAew necessary, make the repetends stmiiar and conr 
terminous. 

n. To add ] — Proceed as in finite decimals, observing to increase 
the sum of the right hand column hy as many units as are carried 
Jrom the left hand column of the repetends. 

III. To subtract ; — Proceed as in finite decimals, observing to 
diminish the right hand figure of the remainder by 1, wheri the 
repetend in the subtrahend is greater than the repetend of the 
minuend. 

IV. Place the points in the result directly under the points above. 

NoTB. — When the sum or difference is required in the form of a eommou frac- 
tion, proceed according to the rule, and reduce the result. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the sum of 2.4, .32, .567/7.056, and 4.a7 ? 

Ans. 14.7695877. 

2. What is the sum of .478, .321, .78564, .32, .5, and .4326 ? 

Ans. 2.8961788070698. 

3. From .7854 subtract .59. Ans. .1895258. 

4. From 57.0587 subtract 27.3i. Ans. 29.7456. 

5. What is the sum of .5, .S2, and 12? Ans. 1. 

6. What is the sum of .4387, .863, .21, and .3554 ? 

7. What is the sum of 3.6537, 3.135, 2.564, and .53 ? 

8. From .432 subtract .25. Ans. .18243. 
^. From 7.24574 subtract 2.634. Ans. 4.61 
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10. From .99 subtract .433. Ans. .^5656. 

11. What is the sum of 4.638, 8.318, .016, .54, and .45 ? 

^ws. 13|f. 

12. From .4 subtract .23. Ans, 



MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION. 

243. 1. Multiply 2.42857i by .063. 

Analysis. We first re- 
duce the multiplicand and 
multiplier to their equiva- 



OPERATION. 

2.428571 = V 



.063 = jij, 
2. Divide .475 by .3753. 

OPERATION. 
47^ 4 75 

.3750 = m^ 
iU X im = 1-26 Ans. 

\ 



lent fractions, and obtain 
V and yj«r ; then V X yjir 
= ^^, = .154., 

Analysis. The dividend re- 
duced to its equivalent common 
fraction is JJ|, and the divisor 
reduced to its equivalent com- 
mon fraction is fllJ ; and |5| 

-i- 3150 1 fl 1 Oft 



£• 



24:4:. From these illustrations we have the following 

Rule. Reduce the given numbers to common fractions ) then 
multiply or divide, and reduce the result to a decimal. 



EXAMPLES FOB PEAOTIOE. 



1. Multiply 3.4 by .72. 

2. Multiply .0432 by 18. 

3. Divide ,154. by .2. 

4. Divide 4.5728 by .7. 

5. Multiply 4.37 by .27. 

6. Divide 56.6 by 137. 

7. Divide .428571 by .54. 

8. Multiply .714285 by .27. . 

9. Multiply 3.456 by .425. 

10. Divide 9.17054 by 3.36. 

11. Multiply .24 by .57. Ans. 



Ans. 2.^72. 

Ans. .7783. 

Ans. .6S[3j. 

Ans. 5.8793. 

Am. 1.182. 

Am. .41362530. 

Am. .7857142. 

Am. .194805. 

Ans. 1.4710037. 

Am. 2.72637. 

.1395775941230486685032. 
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UNITED PTATES MONEY. 

344S. By Act of Congress of August 8, 1786, the dollar was 
declared to be the unit of Federal or United States Money; and 
the subdivisions and multiples of this unit and their denomina- 
tions, as then established, are as shown in the 

TABLE. 

10 mills make 1 cent. 

10 cents " 1 dime. 

10 dimes " 1 dollar. 

10 dollars " 1 eagle. 

34:0» By examining this table we find 

1st. That the denominations increase and decrease in a tenfold 
ratio. 

2d. That the dollar being the unit, dimes, cents and mills are 
respectively tenths, hundredths and thousandths of a dollar. 

3d. That the denominations of United States money increase 
and decrease the same as simple numbers and decimals. 

Hence we conclude that 

I. United States money may he exj^ressed .according to the- deci- 
mal system of notation, 

II. United States money may he added y suhtracted, multiplied 
and divided in the same manner as decimals, 

NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

247. The character $ before any number indicates that it 
expresses United States money. Thus $75 expresses 75 dollars. 

34:8. Since the dollar is the unit, and dimes, cents and mills 
are tenths, hundredths and thousandths of a dollar, the decimal 
point or separatrix must always be placed before dimes. Hence, 
in any number expressing United States money, the first figure at 
the right of the decimal point is dimes, the second figure is cents, 
the third figure is mills, and if there are more than three figures, 

( the remainder are ten-thousandths of a dollar. Thus, $8.3125 

j 13 K 
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expresses 8 dollars 8 dimes 1 cent 2 milk and 5 tenths of a mill 
or 5 ten-thousandths of a dollar. 

34:9. The denominations, eagles and dimes, are not regarded 
in business operations, eagles being called tens of dollars and 
dimes tens of cents. Thus $24.19 instead of being read 2 eagles 
4 dollars 1 dime 9 cents, is read 24 dollars 19 cents^ Hence, 
practically, the table of United States money is as follows : 

10 mills make 1 cent. 
100 cents " 1 dollar. 

3tfO. Since the cents in an expression of United States money 
may be any number from 1 to 99, the first two places at the right 
of the decimal point are always assigned to cents. Hence, when 
the number of cents to be expressed is less than 10, a cipher 
must be written in the place of tenths or dimes. Thus, 7 cents is 
expressed $.07. 

NoTRS. — 1. The half cent is frequently written as 5 mills and vice verad. 
Thus, $.37i = $.375. 

2. Business men frequently write cents as common fractions of a dollar. 
Thus, $5.19 is also written $5-j^j^j, read 5 and igP^ dollars. 

3. In business transactions, when the^naZ result of a computation eontalna 5 
mills or mo r^, they are called one cent, and when leas than 5 they are rejected. 
Thus, $2,198 would be called $2.20, and $1,623 would be called $1.62. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Write twenty-eigh^ dollars thirty-six cents. 

Am, $28.36. 

2. Write four dollars seven cents. 

3. Write ten dollars four cents. 

4. Write sixteen dollars four mills. 

5. Write thirty-one and one-half cents. 

6. Write 48 dollars If cents. Ans. 848.01f. 

7. Write 1000 dollars 1 cent 1 mill. 

8. Write 3 eagles 2 dollars 5 dimes 8 cents 4 mills. 

9. Write 6^ cents. 

10. Bead the following numbers : 

$21.18 $10.01 $ .8125 

$164.05 $201,201 $15.08J 

$7.90 $5.87i $96,005 
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REDUCTION. 

aSt« Since $1 = 100 cents = 1000 mills, it is evident, 

1st. That dollars may be changed or reduced to cents by an- 
nexing two ciphers ; and to mills by annexing three ciphers. 

2d. That cents may be reduced to dollars by pointing oiF tico 
figures from the right; and mills to dollars by pointing off three 
figures from the right. 

3d. That cents may be reduced to mills by annexing one cipher. 

4th. That mills may be redueed to cents by pointing off 4yiie 
filgure from the right. 

OPERATIONS IN UNITED STATES MONEY. 

9S^, Since United States Money may be added, subtracted^ 
multiplied and divided in the same manner as decimals, (5846, 
II), it is evident that no separate rules for these operations are 
required. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Paid ?3475.50 for building a house, $310.20 for painting, 
$1287.37i for furniture, and $207. 12 f for carpets; how much 
was the cost of the house and furniture ? Am, $5280.20. 

2. Bought a pair of boots for $4.62 J, an umbrella for $1.75, a 
pair of gloves for $.87}, a cravat for $1, and some collars for 
$.62} ; how much was the cost of all my purchases? 

3. Gave $150 for a horse, $175.84 for a carriage, and $62} for 
a harness, and sold the whole for $390.37}; how much did I 
gain ? ^ Arts. $2,035. 

4. A man bought a farm for $3800, which was $190.87} less 
than he sold it for ; how much did he sell it for ? 

5. A lady bought a dress for $10|, a bonnet for $5}, a veil for 
$2f , a pair of gloves for $.87}, and a fan for $|. She gave the 
shopkeeper a fifty dollar bill; how much money should he return 
to h^r? ' Ans. $29,875. 

6. A fanner sold 150 bushels of oats at $.37} a bushel, and 4 
cords of wood at $31 a cord. He received in payment 84 pounds of 
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sugar at 6i cents a pound; 25 pounds of tea at $f a pound, 2 
barrels of flour at $5.87 i, and the remainder in cash ; how much 
cash did he receive? Ans. $39,125. 

7. A speculator bought 264.5 acres of land for $6726. He 
afterward sold 126.25 acres for $31 J an acre, and the remainder 
for $33.75 an acre; how much did he gain by the transaction ? 

8. A merchant going to New York to purchase goods, had 
$11000. He bought 40 pieces of silk, each piece containing 28 J 
yards, at $.80 a yard; 300 pieces of calicoes, with an average 
length of 29 yards, at 11 J cents a yard ; 20 pieces of broadcloths, 
each containing 36.25 yards, at $3,875 a yard; 112 pieces of 
sheeting, each containing 30.5 yards, at $.06i a yard. How 
much had he left with which to finish purchasing his stock ? 

Ans. $6375.12J. 

9. If 139 barrels of beef cost $2189.25, how much wiU 1 
barrel cost? Ans. $15.75. 

10. If 396 pounds of hops cost $44,748, how much are they 
worth per pound ? Ans. $.113. 

11. Bought lOf cords of wood at $4 J a cord, and received for 
it 7. 74 barrels of flour ; how much was the flour worth per barrel ? 

12. If a hogshead of wine cost $287.4, how many hogsheads 
can be bought for $4885.80 ? Ans. 17. 

13. A butcher bought an equal number of calves and sheep for 
$265 ; for the calves he paid $3f a head, and for the sheep $2i 
a head ; how many did he buy of each kind ? Ans. 40. 

14. If 128 tons of iron cost $9632, how many tons can be 
bought for $1730.75 ? A7is, 23. 

15. If 125 bushels of potatoes cost $41.25, how many barrels, 
each containing 2i bushels, can be bought for $112.20 ? 

16. A grocer on balancing his books at the end of a month, 
found that his purchases amounted to $2475.36, and his sales to 
$1936.40 ; and that the money he now had was but | of what he 
had at the beginning of the month; how much money had he at 
the beginning of the month ? Ans. $1347.40. 

17. A person has an income of $3200 a year, and his expenses 
are $138 a month ; how much can he save in 8 years ? 
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18. Sold 120 pieces of cloth at J46i a piece, and gained thereby 
$1026 ; how much did it cost by the piece ? Ar^. $37.20. 

19- A flour merchant paid $3088.25 for some flour. He sold 
425 barrels at $6J a barrel, and the remainder stood him in $4.50 
a barrel; how many barrels did he purchase ? Ansi. 5*21. 

20. If 36 engineers receive $6315.12 for one month's work, 
how many engineers will $21927.50 pay for one month at the same 
rate? Ans. 125. 

21. A person having $1378.56, wishes to purchase a house 
worth $2538, and still have $750 left with which to purchase fur- 
niture; how much more money must he have? Ans. $1909.44. 

22. A mechanic earns on an average $1.87 J a day, and works 22 
days per month. If his necessary expenses are $25 J a month, 
how many years will it take hmi to save $1116, there being 12 
months in a year? Ans, 6 years 

23. Bought 27.5 barrels of sugar for $453.75, and sold it at a 
profit of $3.62 J a barrel; at what price per barrel was it sold ? 

24. A man expended $70.15 in the purchase of rye at $.95 a 
bushel, wheat at $1.37 a bushel, and corn at $.73 a bushel, buying 
the same quantity of each kind ; how many bushels in all did he 
purchase ? Aps. 69 bushels. 

25. A farmer bought a piece of land containing 375i acres, at 
$22 J per acre, and sold } of it at a profit of $1032f ; at what 
price per acre was the land sold ? Ans. $27.75. 

26 If 3 J cords of wood cost $11 37}, how much will 204 cords 
cost? Ans. $65.40i 

27. If ? of a hundred pounds of sugar cost $6 1, how much 
can be bought for $46.75, at the same rate ? 

Ans. 5.5 hundred pounds. 

28. A man sold a wagon for $62.50, and received in payment 
12} yards of broadcloth at $3 J per yard, and the balance in cofiee 
at 12} cents per pound; how many pounds of coflee did he re- 
ceive ? Ans. 175 pounds. 

29. Bought 320 bushels of barley at the rate of 16 bushels for 
$10.04, and sold it at the rate of 20 bushels for $17} ; how much 

as my profit on the transaction ? Ans. $79.20. 

13* 
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PROBLEMS 
INVOLVING THE RELATION OP PRICE, COST, AND QUANTITY. 

PROBLEM I. 

353. Given, the price and the quantity, to find the cost. 

Analysis. The cost of 3 units must be 3 times the prioe of 1 unit ; 
of 8 units, 8 times the price of 1 unit ; of J of a unit, f times the price 
of 1 unit, etc. Hence, 

BuLE. Multiply the price of ONE h/ the quantity. 

PROBLEM II. 

354. Given, the cost and the quantity, to find the price. 

Analysis. By Problem I, the cost is the product of the price mul- 
tiplied by the quantity. Now, having the cost, which is a product, 
and the quantity, which is one of two factors, we have the product 
and one of two factors given, to find the other factor. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the cost hy the quantity. 

PROBLEM IIL 

335. Given, the price and the cost, to find the quantity. 

Analysis. Reasoning as in Problem II, we find that the cost is 
the product of two factors, and the price is one of the factors. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the cost hy the price. 

PROBLEM IV. 

356. Given, the quantity, and the price of 100 or 
1000, to find the cost. 

Analysis. If the price of 100 units be multiplied by the number 
of units in a given quantity, the product will be 100 times the required 
result, because the multiplier used is 100 times the true multiplier. 
For a similar reason, if the price of 1000 units be multiplied by the 
number of units in a given quantity, the product will be 1000 times 
the required result. These errors can be corrected in two ways, 
1st. By dividing the product by 100 or 1000, as the case may be; or, 
2d. By reducing the given quantity to hundreds and decimals of a 
hundred, or to thousands and decimals of a thousand. Hence, 
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Rule. Multiply the price hy the quantity reduced to hundred* 
and decimah of a hundred, or to thousands and decimals of a 
thousand, 

NoTB. — In business transatftions the Roman numerals G and M nre oom- 
monly used to indicate hundreds and thousands, where the price is by the 100 
or 10*00. 

PROBLEM V. 

357. To find the cost of articles sold by the ton of 
2000 pounds. 

Analysis. If the price of 1 ton or 2000 pounds be divided by 2, 
the quotient will be the price of J ton or 1000 pounds. We then have 
the quantity and the price of 1000 to find the cost. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the price of 1 toil hy 2, and multiply the quo- 
tient hy the numher of pounds expressed as thousandths. 

examples in the preceding problems. 

1. What cost 187 barrels of salt, at $1.32 a barrel? 

Ans. $246.84. 

2. What cost 6 firkins of butter, each containing 70^ pounds, 
at $y3g a pound ? Ans, $66.09|. 

3. If the board of a family be $501.87-^ for 1 year, how much 
is it per day? Ans. $1.37^. 

4. At $.10^ a dozen, how many dozen of eggs can be bought 
for $18.48 ? ' Am. 176. 

5. What is the value of 140 sacks guano, each sack containing 
162^ pounds, at $17| a ton ? Ans. $201.906|. 

6. What will be the cost oi 3240 peach trees at $16^ per hun- 
dred? Ans. $534.60. 

7. At $66.44 a ton, what will be the cost of 842| tons of rail- 
road iron? Ans. $55992.31. 

8. A gentleman purchased a farm of 325.5 acres for $10660^ ; 
how much did it cost per acre? Ans. $32.75. 

9. What will be the cost of 840 feet of plank at $1.94 per C ; 
and 1262 pickets at $12^ per M ? Ans- $32,071. 

10. At $1^ a bushel, how many bushels of wheat can be bought 
for $37.68| ? Ans. 25^ bushels. 
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11. What will be the cost of 2172 pounds of plaster, at $3,875 
a ton ? Ans. «4.208f 

12. What cost I of 456 bushels of potatoes at $.37^ a bushel ? 

13. If 32^ barrels of apples cost $81.25, what is the price per 
barrel? Ans. $2.50. 

14. What must be paid for 24240 feet of timber worth $9.37 J 
perM.? Ans. $227 J. 

15. At $5f an acre, how many acres of land can be bought for 
$4234.37i? Ans, 752|. 

16. How much must be paid for 972 feet of boards at $20.25 
per M, 1575 feet of scantling at $2.87i per C, and 8756 feet of 
lath at $7i per M ? Ans. $130,634}. 

17. What is the value of 1046 pounds of beef at $4| per hun- 
dred pounds? ^ Ans. $48.37f. 

18. What is the value of 5840 pounds of anthracite coai at 
$4.7 a ton, and 4376 pounds of shamokin coal at $5.25 a ton ? 

19. At $2.50 a yard, how much cloth can be purchased for $2 ? 

20. What is the value of 3700 cedar rails at $5f per ? 

21. How much is the freight on 3840 pounds from New York 
to Baltimore, at $.96 per 100 pounds ? Ans. $36,864. 

22. What is the value of 9 pieces of broadcloth, each piece 
containing 271 yards, worth $21 a yard ? Ans. $715.87 J. 

23. At $.42 a pound, how many pounds of wool may be bought 
for $80,745? ' Ans. 192}. 

24. What will be the cost of 327 feet of boards at $15} per 
M; 672 feet of siding at $1.62i per C, and 1108 bricks at $4} 
per M ? Ans. $20.69|. 

25 At $1 per yard, how many yards of silk may be bought for 
$15}? Ans. 18. 

26. How much must be paid for the transportation of 18962 
pounds of pork from Cincinnati to New York, at $10 a ton? 

27. If 15} yards of silk cost $27.9, what is the price per yard ? 

28. What cost 27860 railroad ties at $125.38 per thousand ? 

29. If .7 of a ton of hay cost $13 J, what is the price of 1 ton ? 

30. What is the value of 720 pounds of hay at $12.75 a ton, 
and 912 pounds of mill feed at $15} a ton ? Ans. $11,658. 
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LEDGER ACCOUNTS. 

A Ledger is the principal book of accounts kept by mer- 
chants and accountants. Into it are brought in summary form 
the accounts from the journal or day-book. The items often form 
long columns, and accountants in adding sometimes add more than 
one column at a single operation, (08). 



(1.) 

« 42.17 

36.24 

18.42 

10.71 

194.30 

547.16 

40.00 

12.94 

86.73 

271.19 

103.07 

500.50 

7.59 

11.44 

81.92 

110.10 

107.09 

207.16 

97.20 

21.77 
150.15 
427.26 
316.42 
114.64 
81.13 
87.50 



(2.) 

506.76 

19432 

427.90 

173.26 

71.32 

39.46 

152.60 

271.78 

320.00 

709.08 

48.50 

63.41 

56.00 

410.10 

372.22 

137.89 

276.44 

18.19 

27.96 

157.16 

94.57 

177.66 

327.40 

1132.16 

876.57 

179.84 



(3.) 

812371.67 

4571.84 

1690.50 

2037.69 

5094.46 

876.54 

679.81 

155.48 

4930.71 

3104.13 

1987.67 

5142.84 

276.30 

522.71 

3114.60 

1776.82 

7152.91 

9328.42 

472.19 

321.42 

2423.79 

1600.81 

5976.27 

4318.19 

682,45 

3174.96 



(4.) 

$14763.84 

33276.90 

47061.39 

18242.76 

37364.96 

8410.31 

5724.27 

56317.66 

81742.73 

22431.27 

40163.55 

32189.60 

7063.21 

3451.09 

9200.00 

1807.36 

56768.72 

63024.27 

36180 45 

90807.08 

28763.81 

37196.75 

4230 61 

3719.84 

1367.92 

8756.47 



ACCOUNTS AND BILLS. 

339* A Debtor, in business transactions, is a purchaser, or a 
person who receives money, goods, or services from another; and 

S60* A Creditor is a seller, or a person who parts with 
money, goods, or services to another. 
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361. An Account is a registry of debts and credits. 

Notes. — 1. An account should always contain the names of hoth the parties to 
the transaction, the price or value of each item or article, and the date of the 
transaction. 

2. Accounts may have only one side, which may be either debt or credit; or it 
may have two sides, debt and credit. 

I36i3. The Balance of an Account is the difference between 
the amount of the debit and credit sides. If the account have 
only one side, the balance is the amount of that side. 

S63. An Account Current is a full copy of an account^ 
giving each item of both debit and credit sides to date. 

3G4* A Billy in business transactions, is an account of money 
paid, of goods sold or delivered, or of services rendered, with the 
price or value annexed to each item. 

36«S. The Footing of a Bill is the total amount or cost of all 
the items. 

Note. — A bill of goods bought or sold, or of services received or rendered at 
a single transaction, and containing only one date, is often called a Bill of Par- 
cels; and an account current having only one side is sometimes called a Bill 
of IteniH. 

S66* In accounts and bills the following abbreviations are in 
general use : 

Dr. for debit or debtor; 

Cr. for credit or creditor; 

■je- or accH fyr account; 

@ for at or by ; when this abbreviation is used it is always 
followed by the price of a unit. Thus, 3 yd. cloth @ $1.25, sig- 
nifies 3 yards of cloth at $1.25 per yard; } lb. tea @ $.75, signi- 
fies 4 pound of tea at $.75 per pound. 

S67. When an account current or a bill is settled or paid, 
the fact should be entered on the same and signed by the creditor, 
or by the person acting for him. The "1^. or bill is then said to 
be receipted. Accounts and bills may be settled, balanced and 
receipted by the parties to the same, or by agents, clerks or attor- 
neys authorized to transact business for the parties. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRAGTIGS. 

Bequired^ the footings and balances of the following bills and 



accounts. 



Mr. John C. Smith, 



(1.) 
BiU: receipted by clerk or agent. 

New York, July 10, 1860. 



Bo't of 


Hill, Groves & Co., 


10 yd. Ca««imere, @ $2.85 


16 " Blk. Silk, " 


1.12} 


36 " Ticking, « 


.28 


42 « Bid. Shirting, " 


.16} 


12 " Pressed Flannel, " 


.40 


24}^^ Scotch Plaid Prints, " 


.66 


i 


«82.03 


Eec^d Payment, 





(2.) 



Hill, Groves & Co., 

By J. W. HoPRiNS. 



BiU: receipted' hy the selling party. 

Chicago, Sept. 20, 1861. 
Chase & Kennard, 

Bot of McDouGAL, Fenton & Co., 

125 pr. Boys^ Thick Boots, . @ $1.25 



275 '' " Calf « 


<< 


1.75 


180 « " Kip " 


« 


1.12} 


210 « " Brogans, 


(t 


.87i 


80 " Women's Fox'd Gaiters, 


ii 


.84 


95 " " . Opera Boots, 


u 


.90 


175 " " Enameled " 


iC 


1.06 


8 cases Men's Calf Boots, 


a 


30.50 


3 " Congress Pump Boots, 


ii 


35.75 


1 '' Drill, 958 yd., 


(C 


.10} 


40 gross Silk Buttons, 


(C 


.37} 

»1828.79 


Rec^d Paymenty 






McDouGAL, Fenton & Co. 
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(3.) 



Bilt : settled hy note. 

New York, May 4, 1860. 
Smith & Perkins, 

BoH of Kent, Lowber & Co., 
40 chests Green Tea, @ $27.60 



25 " Black " '' 


19.20 


16 " Imperial " '• 


' 48.10 


12 sacks Java Coffee, '' 


^ 17.75 


20 bbl. Coffee Sugar, (A) ' 


' 26.30 


15 " Crushed " '^ 


■ 31.85 


36 boxes Lemons, *' 


^ 3.87J 


42 " Oranges, *< 


^ 4.12} 


25 " Kaisins, '- 


' 2.90 




$3933.60 


Rec^d Payment J hy rvote at 6 mo. 






Kent, Lowber & Co. 

• 


(4.) 




Bill : paid hy dra/ty and receipted by Clerk. 


New Orleans, April 28, 1861. 


James Carlton & Co. 




Bo't of WiLLARD & Hale. 


150 bbl. Canada Floui 


-, @ $6.25 


275 " Genesee *' 


'* 7.16 


170 " Philada. *' 


« 5.87} 


326 bu. Wheat, 


« 1.62} 


214 " Corn, 


" .82 


300 " Barley, 


" .91 


500 " Bye, 


" 1.06 



$5413.48 



Rec'd Payment, hy Draft on iV! Y. 

R. S. Clarke, 
For Willard & Hale. 
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(5.) 

Account Cwrremt ; not balanced or settled. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1860. 
Mb. James Cornwall, 

To Dodge & Son, Dr. 

April 15, To 24 tons Swedes Iron, @ $64.30 

15 cwt. Eng. Blister Steel, " 10.25 



u 



ii 



li 



June 21, 


« 7 doz. Hoes, (Trowel Steel) '< 


7.78 


Aug. 10, 


" 25 " Buckeye Plows, " 


8.45 


Oct. 3, 


" 14 Cross-cut Saws, " 


16.12} 


u a 


" 27 cwt. Bar Lead, " 


5.90 


it t( 


" 1840 lbs. Chain, " 

Cr. 


.09} 


May 25, 


By 20 M. Boards, . @ $17.60 




July 14, 


" 50 M. Shingles, " 3.12} 




u u 


" 42 M. Plank, " 9.37} 




Sept. 6, 


" Draft on New York, 




" 12, 


" 75 C. Timber, @ 3.10 




ti a 


« 36 C. Scantling, " .87} 





$1000 



Bal. Due Dodge & Son, $356.51 



Dr. 



(6.) 

Account Current y another form ; balanced hy note. 
Wm. Richmond & Co. in ale. current with Wood k Powell. 



»_ 



Cr. 



1860 
July 

Aug. 

« 

OtTt. 

«i 

(( 
Ddc. 



2 
17 
24 

4 
18 

;n 

15 



To 896 pounds butter, 
" 872 " cheese, 
« 4811^ « lard, 
" 509^1 « tallow, 
" 81 dozen eggs, 
"15 barrels palt. 



$.23 
.091^ 

.11% 
.131^ 

.16% 

1.40 j 

" 41 hams, 963% pounds, .123^ 







1850 








Nov. 


r» 






(. 


24 






Dec. 


1 






t( 


22 






1861 








Jan. 


,■* 


565 


25 



By 61 barrels apples, $2.25 
'• 70 bushels turnips, .22 
" 56 '• dried apples, .87)^ 
" 31 drums figs, M% 

-1 " Note at 3 mo. to Bal. 




^m 



25 



Boston, Jan. 1, I86I1 



Wood <k Powell. 



I 
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PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. What cost 121 cords of wood @ $4.87i ? Ans. $61.54+. 

2. At $ 37i per bushel, how many barrels of potatoes, each 
containing 2i bushels, can be purchased for $33.75 ? Ans. 86. 

8. If 86 boxes of raisins, each containing 36 pounds, can be 
bought for $97.20, what is the price per pound ? Ans, $.075. 

4. If .625 of a barrel of flour be worth $5.35, what is a barrel 
worth ? Ans, $8.56. 

5. What is the difference between | of a hundredth, and | of 
a tenth ? Ans, .025. 

6. What is the product of 81429^9^ x 26^^ correct to 2 decimal 
places ? 

7. A drover bought 5 head of cattle @ $75, and 12 head @ 
$68; at what price per head must he sell them to gain $118 on 
the whole ? A718. $77. 

8. If 1 pound of tea be worth $.62i, what is .8 of a pound 
worth? Ans. $.5. 

9. A person having $27.96, was desirous of purchasing an 
equal number of pounds of tea, coffee, and sugar.; the tea @ 
$.87}, the coffee @ $.18i, and the sugar @ $.10i. How many 
pounds of each could he buy? Ans, 24. 

10. If a man travel 13543,^7 miles in 365} days, how far does 
he travel in i of a day? Ans. 32.445 miles. 

11. Bought 100 barrels of flour @ $5.^f i, and 250 bushels of 
wheat @ $1.06}. Having sold 75 barrels of the flour @ $6}, 
and all the wheat @ $lf , at what price per barrel must the re- 
mainder of the flour be sold, to gain $221.87} on the whole invest- 
ment? Ans. $6.75. 

12. If 114.45 acres of land produce 4580.289 bushels of potBi- 
toes, how many acres will be required to produce 120.06 bushels f 

Ans. 3. 

13. Divide .0172J| by .OSy^g, and obtain a quotient true to 4 
decimal places. Ans. .5625rb. 

14. Divide 13.5 by 2} hundredths. Ans. 600. 

15. A man agreed to build 59.5 rods of wall; having built 8.5 
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rods in 5 days, how many days will be required to finish the wall 
at the same rate ? Ans. 30 days. 

16. A farmer exchanged 28} bushels of oats worth $.37} per 
bushel, and 453 pounds of mill feed worth $.75 per hundred, for 
12520 pounds of plaster; how much was the plaster worth per 
ton? Ans. $2.25. 

17. A farmer sold to a merchant 3 loads of hay weighing re- 
spectively 1826, 1478, and 1921 pounds, at $8.80 per ton, and 
281 pounds of pork at $5.25 per hundred. He received in exchange 
31 yards of sheeting @ $.09, 6} yards of cloth @ $4.50, and the 
balance in money ; how much money did he receive ? 

18. If 35 yards of cloth cost $122.50, what will be the cost of 
29 yards? Am. $101.50. 

19. A speculator bought 1200 bushels of corn @ $.56}. He 
Bold 375} bushels @ $60. At what price must he sell the re- 
mainder, to gain $168,675 on the whole? 

20. If a load of plaster weighing 1680 pounds cost $2,856, how 
much will a ton of 2000 pounds cost? Ans. $3.40. 

21. If .125 of an acre of land is worth $15|, how much are 
25.42 acres worth ? 

22. A farmer had 150 acres of land, which he could have sold 
at one time for $100 an acre, and thereby have gained $3900 ; but 
after keeping it for some time he Was obliged to sell it at a loss 
of $2250. How much an acre did the land cost him, and how 
much an acre did he sell it for ? 

23. A lumber dealer bought 212500 feet of lumber at $14,375 
per M, and retailed it out at $1.75 per C ; how much was his 
whole gain ? 

24. If 10 acres of land can be bought for $545, how many 
acres can be bought for $17712.50 ? Ans. 325. 

25. How much is the half of the fourth part of 7 times 224.56 ? 

Ans. 196.49. 

26. Sold 10450 feet of timber for $169.8125, and gained 
thereby $39.18| ; how much did it cost per C ? Ans. $1.25. 

27. If $6,975 be paid for .93 of a hundred pounds of pork, 
W much will 1 hundred pounds cost ? 
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28. Three hundred seventy-five thousandths of a lot of dry 
goods, valued at $4000, was destroyed by fire ; how much would 
a firm lose who owned .12 of the entire lotf Ans. $180* 

/1| 2K 

29. Reduce ( tI -i- rn ) X 4 o^ i to a decimal. Ans. .15. 

\4^ 2i/ ^ ^ 

30. If 7.5 tons of hay are worth 375 bushels of potatoes, and 
1 bushel of potatoes is worth $.33 i, how much is 1 ton of hay 
worth? Ans. $16.66f. 

31. A person invested a certain sum of money in trade; at the 
end of 5 yeai*s he had gained a sum equal to 84 hundredths of it, 
and in 5 years more he had doubled this entire amount. How 
many times the sum first invested had he at the end of the 10 
years? Ans. 3.68 times. 

82. A miller paid $54 for grain, y^^ of it being barley at $.62 1 
per bushel, and f of it wheat at $1,871 per bushel; the balance 
of the money, he expended for oats at $.37i per bushel. How 
many bushels of grain did he purchase ? Ans. 40. 

83. A merchant tailor bought 27 pieces of broadcloth, each 
piece containing 19 J yards, at $4.31} a yard; and sold it so as to 
gain $381.87J, after deducting $9.62i for freight. How much 
was the cloth sold for per yard ? Ans. $5.06}. 

34. Bought 1356 bushels of wheat @ $1.18f , and 736 bushels 
of oats @ $.41 ; I had 870 bushels of the wheat floured, and dis- 
posed of it at a profit of $235.87}, and I sold 528 bushels of the 
oats at a loss of $13.62}. I afterward sold the remainder of the 
wheat at $1.12} per bushel, and the remainder of the oats at $.31 
per bushel ; did I gain or lose, and how much ? 

Ans. I gained $189.79}. 

35. The sum of two fractions is |||, and their difference is 
I J J ; what are the fractions ? 

36. A manufacturer carried on business for 3 years. The first 
year he gained a sum equal to | of his original capital; the second 
year he lost ^ of what he had at the end of the fii*st year; the 
third year he gained | of what he had at the end of the second 
year, and he then had $28585.70* How much had he gained in 
the 3 jears ? Ans. $10,505.70. 
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CONTINUED FRACTIONS. 

308. If we take any fraction in its lowest terms, as ||, and 

divide both terms by the numerator, we sball obtain a complex 

fraction, thus : 

13_1 

54 ""4 + 2^ 

13 
Eeducing ^-^, the fractional part of the denominator, in the same 

manner, we have, 

13_1 

54 - 4 + 1 



6 + l_ 

2 

Expressions in this form are called continued fractions. Hence, 

300. A Continued Fraction is a fraction whose numerator is 
1, and whose denominator is a whole number plus a fraction 
whose numerator is also 1, and whose denominator is a similar 
fraction, and so on. 

370. The Terms of a continued fraction are the several sim- 
ple fractions which form the parts of the continued fraction. 
Thus, the terms of the continued fraction given above are, J, i, 
and }. 

CASE t: 

371. To reduce any fraction to a continued fraction. 

1. Reduce ^^f to a continued fraction. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We divide the denominator, 

109 1 339, by the numerator, 109, and obtain 3 

339 . 3 -f 1 for the denominator of the first term of 

^ \ \ the continued fraction. Then in the same 
yy manner we divide the last divisor, 109, by 
the remainder, 12, and obtain 9 for the de- 
nominator of the second term of the continued fraction. In like man- 
ner we obtain 12 for the denominator of the final term. Hence the 
following 

Rule. I. Divide the greater term hy the less, and the last 
divisor hy the last remainder , and so on, till there is no remainder. 
14* u 
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II. Write 1 /or the 7iU7nerator of eojch term of the continued 
fractwriy and the quotients in their order for the respective demym- 
inators. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Eeduce fri^ to a continued fraction. 

Ans. 



6 + 1 



4 + 1 



2 + 1 



3 + 1 

^« 

9 



2. Eeduce Jf ^? to a continued faction. 

3. Keduce |j||3f to a continued fraction. 

4. Keduce f^^ to a continued fraction. 

CASE II. 

373. To find the several approximate values of a 
continued fraction. 

An Approximate Value of a continued fraction is tbe simple 
fraction obtained by reducing one, two, three, or more terms of the 
continued fraction. 

373. !• Keduce ^^^ to a continued fraction, and find its 
approximate values. 

OPERATION, 

S8 1 

r35 = . , , , the oontintted fraction. 
loU «•+• 1 



3 + 1 



2 + 1 
5 



- = -» l«t approx. Talue. 

i 4 

4 

13 _ 3 



=-,2d " 

r+1 4X3 + 1 13 

3 

1 -l - 8 X 2 + l _ 3X2 + 1 ^ 7^3d « 

4 + 1 4 + 2 (4x3 + l)X2i + 4 13X2 + 4 30* 

3+1 3X2+1 

4 + ■" 30X5 +13 163' 

3+T 



It 



<( 



« 



2 + 1 
5 
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Analysis. We take ^, the first term of the continued fraction, 
for the first approximate value. Keducing the complex fraction 
formed by the first two terms of the continued fraction, we have -^y 
for the second approximate value. In like manner, reducing the first 
three terms, we have ^'j for the third approximate value. By exam- 
ining this last process, we perceive that the third approximate value, 
5^5, is obtained by multiplying the terms of the preceding approxima- 
tion, i^j, by the denominator of the third term of the continued frac- 
tion, 2, and adding the corresponding terms of the first approximate 
value. Taking advantage of this principle, we multiply the terms of. 
j'^jy by the 4th denominator, 5, in the continued fraction, and adding 
the corresponding terms of fj, obtain y^^? ^^^ 4th approximate value, 
which is the same as the original fraction. Hence the following 

KxJLE. I. For the first approximate vahce, take the first term 
of the continued fraction. 

II. Fcyr the second approximate value, reduce the complex frac- 
tion for-med hy the first two term,s of the continued fraction, 

III. For each succeeding approximate valuey multiply both nu- 
merator and denominator of the last preceding approximatien by 
the next denominator in the continued fraction, and add to the cor- 
responding products respectively the numerator and denominator of 
the preceding approximation. 

Notes. — 1. When the given fraction is improper, invert it, nnd reduce this 
result to a continued fraction; then invert the approximate values obtained 
therefrom. 

2. In a series of p,pproximate values, the 1st, 3d, 5th, etc., are greater than 
the given fraction; and the 2d, 4th, 6th, etc., are less than the given fraction. 

* EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Find the approximate values of y^^. 

J „ » 1 3 1 f» 6 7 

Ji.nS, 3j, vy, ^Ty, J55. 

2. Find th€ approximate values of ^^\. 

3. What are the first three approximate values of -5V5V7 ^ 

JinS, ly, 3g, J 3-,. 

4. What are the first five approximate values of f | J ? 

Jn« 1 4 9 40 _49_ 

5. Reduce M to the form of a continued fraction, and find the 
value of each approximating fraction. 
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COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

L A Compound Number is a concrete number expressed 
in two or more denominations, (lO). 

$27o. A Denominate Fraction is a concrete fraction whose 
integral unit is one of a denomination of some compound number. 
Thus, I of a day is a denominate fraction, the integral unit being 
one day; so are f of a bushel, | of a mile, etc., denominate mic- 
tions. 

370. In simple numbers and decimals the scale is uniform, 
and the law of increase and decrease is by 10. But in compound 
numbers the scale of increase and decrease from one denomination 
to another is varying, as will be seen in the Tables. 

MEASURES. 

8577. Measure is that by which extent, dimension, capacity 
or amount is ascertained, determined according to some fixed 

standard. 

NoTR. — The process by which the extent, dimension, cnpacity, or amount is 
nscertuincd, is called Meaauriug ; and consists in comparing tho thing to be 
measured with some conventional standard. 

jNIeasures are of seven kinds: 

1. Length. 4. Weight, or Force of Gravity. 

2. Surface or Area. 5. Time. , 
o. Solidity or Capacity. 6. Angles. 

7. Money or Value. 

The first three kinds may be properly divided into two classes — 
Measures of Extension, and Measures of Capacity. 

MEASURES OF EXTENSION. 

978. Extension has three dimensions — length, breadth, and 
thickness. 

A Line has only one dimension — lon^th. 

A Surface or Area has two dimensions — length and breadth. 
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A Solid or Body has tbree dimensions — length, breadth, and 
thickness. 

I. Linear Measure. 

S70. Linear Measure, also called Long Measure, is used in 

measuring lines or distances. 

The unit of linear measure is the yard, and the table is made 
up of the divisors, (feet and inches,) and the multiples, (rods, 
furlongs, and miles,) of this unit. 

TABLE. 

12 inches (in.) make 1 foot, ft. 

3 feet " 1 yard, .yd. 

5 J yards, or 16 J feet, " 1 rod, rd. 

40 rods " 1 furlong, fur. 

8 furlongs, or 320 rods, " 1 statute mile, . , mi. 

UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 

ft. in. 

yd. ^ 1 = 12 

rd. 1 = 3 ^ 36 

fur. 1 = 5} == Ui ±= 198 

^j. 1 = 40 =. 220 --.= 060 = 7920 

1 = 8 = 320 = 1760 r= 5280 = 63360 

Scale — ascending, 12, 3, 5 J, 40, 8; descending, 8, 40, 5], 3, 12. i 
The following denominations are also in use : — 

3 barleycorns make 1 inch. { £ 'nyJ^mSr "''"""^ 

4 inches " 1 hand, J T**^ in measuring the height of 

( Doi'ses directly over the fore feet. 
9 " "1 span. 

21.888 " " 1 sacred cubit. 

3 feet • " 1 pace. 

6 ** ** 1 fathom, used in measuring depths at sea. 

1.15 statute miles " 1 geographic mile, | "^,^^j" measuring dis- 

^ ^ r ' j^ tances at sea. 

3 geographic " " 1 league. 

60 '* " or I -J jQo.j.gg f of latitude on a meridian or of 

G9.16 statute " <* j & | longitude on the equator. 

360 degrees " the circumference of the earth. 

Notes. — 1. For the purpose of measuring cloth and other goods sold by the 
yard, the yurd is divided into halves, fourths, eighths, and sixteenths. The old 
table of cloth measure is pnietieally obsolete. 

2. A span is the distance that can be reached, spanned, or measured between 
the f^nd of the middle finger and the end of the thumb. Among sailors 8 spans 
arc equal to 1. fathom. 

'^. The geographic mile is ^',j of .^l^ or o [^tit^ f>f the distance round the center 
o!" 'he ea-th. It h a small fraction more than 1.15 statute miles. 
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4. The length of a degree of latitude varies, being 68.72 milet at the eqaator, 
CS.9 to 69.05 miles in middle latitudes, and 69.30 to 69.34 miles in the polar 
regions. The mean or average length, as stated in the table, is the standard 
recently adopted by the U. S. Oosjst Survey. A degree of longitude is greatest 
at the equntor, where it is 69.16 miles, and it gradually decreases toward the 
poles, where it is 0. 

surveyors' linear measure. 

S80. A Gunter's' Chain, used by land surveyors, is 4 rods 
or GO feet long, and consists of 100 links. 

The unit is the chain, and the table is made up of divisors and 
multiples of this unit. 

TABLE. 

7.92 inches (in.) make 1 link, 1. 

25 links " 1 rod, rd. 

4 rods, or 66 feet, " 1 chain, . . • ch, 

80 chains " 1 mile, .... mi. 



UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 



mi. 
1 



oh. 

1 = 

80 = 



rd. 

1 = 

4 = 

320 = 



1. 

1 



in. 

7.92 
198 
792 
63360 



25 = 

100 = 

8000 = 

Scale — ascending, 7.92, 25, 4, 80; descending, 80, 4, 25, 7.92. 

Note. — The denomination, rods, is seldom used in chain measure, distances 
being taken in chains and links. 

II. Square Measure. 

28 !• A Square is a figure having four equal sides and four 
equal corners or right angles. 

382. Area or Superficies is the space or, surface included 
within any given lines : as, the area of a square, of a field, of a 
board, etc. 

1 square yard is a figure having four 
sides of 1 yard or 3 feet each, as shown 
in the diagram. Its contents are 3x3 
= 9 square feet. Hence, 

The contents or area of a square, or 

of any other fijnre having a trmform 

h'ugth and a vriiform hreadth, is f omul 

1 jd. - 3 ft. kl/ 'midtij)h/ing the length hy the bread fh. 



1 yd. = 3 ft. 
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Thus, a square foot is 12 inches long and 12 inches wide, and the 
contents are 12 X 12 = 144 square inches. A board 20 feet long and 
10 feet wide, is a rectangle, containing 20 x 10 = 200 square feet. 

The measurements for computing area or surface are always 
taken in the denominations of linear measure. 

S83* Square Measure is used in cooiputing areas or sur- 
faces ; as of land, boards, painting, plastering, paving, etc. 

The unit is the area of a square whose side is the unit of 
length. Thus, the unit of square feet is 1 foot square ', of square 
yards, 1 yard square, etc. 

TABLE. 
144 square inches (sq. in.) make 1 square foot,. , . .sq. ft. 



9 " feet 

30i " yards 
40 " rods 

4 roods 
640 acres 



1 " yard,.,.sq. yd. 
1 ** rod,. . . .sq. rd. 

1 rood, K. 

1 acre, A. 

1 square mile,. . . sq. mi. 



UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 



sq. ft. sq. in. 

sq.yd. 1 = 144 

sq.rd. 1 = 9 = 1296 

R. 1 = 30i= 272i= 39204 

A. 1 = 40 = 1210 = 10890 = 1568160 

M.mL 1 = 4 = 160 = 4840 = 43560 = 6272640 

1 = 640 = 2560 = 102400 = 3097600 = 27878400 = 4014489600 

Scale — ascending, 144, 9, Z0\, 40, 4, 640; descending, 640, 4, 40, 
30i, 9, 144. 

Artificers estimate their work as follows : 

!By the square foot : glazing and stone-cutting. 

By the square yard : painting, plastering, paving, ceiling, and 
paper-hanging. 

By the square of 100 square feet : flooring, partitioning, roofing, 
slating, and tiling. 

Bricklaying is estimated by the thousand bricks, by the square 
yard, and by the square of 100 square feet. 

Notes. — 1. In estimating the pninting of moldings, cornices, etc., the mea- 
Furiog-Une is carried into all the moldingg and cornices. 

2. In eatimating brick-laying by either the square yard or the square of 100 
I'ect, the work is understood to be 12 inches or H bricks thick. 

3. A thousand shingles are estimated to cover 1 square, being laid 5 inches to 
the w-^jather. 

/ 
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surveyors' square measure. 

284:« This measure is used by surveyors in computing the 
area or contents of land. 

TABLE. 

625 square links (sq. 1.) - make 1 pole, P. 

10 poles , " 1 square chain, .sq. eh. 

10 square chains " 1 acre, .A. 

640 acres " 1 square mile, .sq. mi. 

36 square^ miles (6 miles square) " 1 township, Tp. 



Tp. 

1 



sq. mi. 
1 = 

36 = 



UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 

sq. ch. 
A. 1 = 

1 = 10 = 

640 = 6400 = 

23040 = 230400 = 



p. 
1 

16 

160 

102400 

3686400 



sq. 1. 

625 

1000 

10000 

64000000 

2304000000 



Scale — ascending, 625, 16, 10, 640, 36 ; descending, 36, 640, 10, 
16, 625. 

Notes. — 1. A squnre mile of land is also called a section, 

2. Canal and railroad engineers commonly use an engineers' chain, which con- 
sists of 100 links, each 1 foot long. 

3. The contents of land are commonly estimated in square miles, acres, and 
hundredths; the denomination, rood, is rapidly going into disuse. 

III. Cubic Measure. 

285. A Cube is a solid, or body, having six equal square 
sides or faces. 

28G« Solidity is the matter or space contained within the 
bounding surfaces of a solid* 

The measurements for computing solidity are always taken in 
the denominations of linear measure. 

If each side of a cube be 1 yard, or 3 
feet, 1 foot in thickness of this cube ^ill 
contain 3 X 3x1 = 9 cubic feet; and the 
whole cube will contain 3 x 3 X 3 = 27 
cubic feet. 

A solid, or body, may have the three 
dimensions all alike or all different. A 
body 4 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 2 ft. thick 
contains 4 X 3 X 2 = 24 cubic or solid 
foct. Hence we see that 
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The cubic or solid contents of a body are found by rmdtiplying 
the len/jtli, breadth^ and thickness together. 

287. Cubic Measure, also called Solid Measure, is used ia 
computing the contents of solids, or bodies; as timber, wood 
stone, etc. 

The unit is the solidity of a cube whose side is the unit of 
length. Thus, the unit of cubic feet is a cube which measures 1 
foot on each side ; the unit of cubic yards is 1 cubic yard, etc. 

TABLE. 

1728 cubic inches (cu. in.) make 1 cubic foot cu. ft. 

27 cubic feet " 1 cubic yard cu. yd. 

40 cubic feet of round timber, or ) ' < -, , , , ^ 

50 " " hewn " \ 1 ton or load T. 

16 cubic feet " 1 cord foot .cd. ft. 

128 SSr} " 1 cord of wood Cd. 

241 cuWc feet " 1 I P'^'"'^ °f «*»''« I Pch. 

* (or masonry, J 

Scale — ascending, 1728, 27. The other numbers are not in a 
regular scale, but are merely so many times 1 foot. The unit cquiva- 
lent«, being fractional, are consequently omitted. 

Notes. — 1. A cubic yard of earth is called a load. 

2. Kailroad and transportation companies estimate light freight by the space 
it occupies in cubic feet, and heavy freight by weight. 

3. A pile of wood 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet high, contains 1 cord; 
and a cord foot is 1 foot in length uf such a pile. 

4. A perch of stone or of masonry is 16J feet long, 1^ feet wide, and 1 foot 
high. 

5. Joiners, bricklayers, and masons, make an allowance for windows, doors, 
etc., of one half the openings or vacant spaces. Bricklayers and masons, in es- 
tlinntinj; their work by cubic measure, make no allowance for the corners of the 
walls of hou^Oi^, cellars, etc., but estimate their work by the tjirty thaL is, the 
entire length of the wall on the otUsUh, 

6. Engineers, in making estimates fur excavations and embankments, take the 
dimensions with a line or meadure divided into feet and decimals of a foot. The 
coiuputntions are made in feet :md decimals, and the results are reduced to cubic 
yards. In civil engineering, the cubic yard is the unit to which estimates for 
excavations and embankments are finally reduced. 

7. In scaling or measuring timber for shipping or freighting, ^ of the solid 
contents of round timber is deducted for waste in hewing or sawing. Thus, a 
log that will make 40 feet of hewn or sawed timber, actujvily contains 60 cubic 
feet by measurement ; but its market value is only eqnal to 40 cubio feet of 
hewn or sawed timber. Hence, the cubic contents of 40 feet of roand and 50 
feet of hewn timber, as ost-iraatod for market, are identical. 

15 
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MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

388. Capacity signifies extent of room or space. 

289« Measures of capacity are all cubic measures, solidity and 
capacity being referred to difFerent units, as will be seen by com- 
paring the tables. 

Measures of capacity may be properly subdivided into two 
classes, Measures of Liquids and Measures of Dry Substances. 

I. Liquid Measure. 

$S90. Liquid Measure, also called Wine Measure, is used in 
measuring liquids ; as liquors, molasses, water, etc. 

The unit is the gallon, and the table is made up of its diYisois 
and multiples. 

TABLE. 

4 gills (gi.) make 1 pint, pt. 

2 pints " 1 quart, qt. 

4 quarts ** 1 gallon, gal. 

31} gallons " 1 barrel, bbl. 

2 barrels, or 63 gal. *^ 1 hogshead, ..hhd. 

UNIT EQUIVAXiENTS. 

pt. gi 

qt. 1=4 

gal. 1=2= 8 

bbl. 1 = 4 = 8 = 32 

hh(L 1 = 31} = 126 = 252 = 1008 

1 = 2 = 63 = 252 = 504 = 2016 

Scale — ascending, 4, 2, 4, 31}, 2; descending, 2, 31}, 4, 2, 4. 

The following denominations are also in use : 

42 gallons make 1 tierce. 

2 hogsheads, or 120 gallons, " 1 pipe or butt. 
2 pipes or 4 hogsheads, " 1 tun. 

Notes. — 1. The denominations, barrel and hogsbead, are used in estimatiDg' 
tbe capacity of cisterns, reservoirs, yJts, etc. In Massachusetts the barr«L is 
estimated at .32 gallons. 

2. The tierce, hogshead, pipe, butt, and tun are the names of casks, and do 
not express any fixed or definite measures. They are usually gauged, Jind have 
their capacities in gallons marked on them. Several of these denomiaations are 
still in use in England, (827—330). 
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BEER MEASURE. 

391. Beer Measure is a species of liquid measure used in 
measuring beer, ale, and milk. 
The unit is the gallon. 

TABLE. 

2 pints (pt.) make 1 quart, qt. 

4 quarts " 1 gallon, gal. 

36 gallons " 1 barrel, bbl. 

1} barrels, or 54 gallons, " 1 hogshead, . . hhd. 

UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 

qt. pt. 

gal. 1 = 2 

bbl. 1=4=8 

hhd. 1 = 36 = 144 = 288 

1 = IJ = 54 = 216 = 432 

Scale — ascending, 2, 4, 36, IJ ; descending, 1}, 36, 4, 2. 

This measure is not a standard ; it is rapidly falling into disuse. 

II. Dry Measure. 

303* Dry Measure is used in measuring articles not liquid ; 
as grain, fruit, salt, roots, ashes, etc. 

The unit is the bushel, of which all the other denominations in 
the table are divisors. 

TABLE. 

2 pints (pt.) make 1 quart, qt. 

8 quarts " 1 peck, pk. 

4 pecks ** 1 bushel, . . bu. or bush. 

UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 

qt. pt 

pk. X = 2 

bu. 1 = 8 = 16 

1 = 4 = 32 = 64 

Scale — ascending, 2, 8, 4 ; descending, 4, 8, 2. • 

WEIGHTS. 

303. Weight is the measure oSp the quantity of matter a body 
contains, determined by the force of gravity. 

TSoTK. — The process by which the quantity of matter or the force of gravity 
is obtained is called Weighivg ; and consists iu comparing the thing to be 
weighed with some conventional standard. 
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Three scales of weight are used in the United States ; namely^ 
Troy, Avoirdupois, and Apothecaries'. 

I. Troy Weight. 

394:. Troy Weight is used in weighing gold, silver, and 
jewels ; in philosophical experiments, and generally where great 
accuracy is required. 

The unit is the pound, and of this all the other denominations 
in the table are divisors. 

TABLE. 

24 grains (gr.) make 1 pennyweight, .. pwt. or dwt. 

20 pennyweights " 1 ounce, oz. 

12 ounces *^ 1 pound, lb. 

UNIT XQUIVALENTS. 

pwt. gr. 

c 1 = 24 

lb. 1 == 20 = 480 

1 = 12 -= 240 = 5760 

Scale — ascending, 24, 20, 12; descending, 12, 20, 24. ' 
Note. — Troy weight is sometimes called Goldsmith's Weight. 

II. Avoirdupois Weight. 

39tS. Avoirdupois Weight is used, for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of weighing. 

The unit is the pound, and the table is made up of its divisors 
and multiples. 

TABLE. 

16 drams (dr.) make 1 ounce, oz. 

16 ounces " 1 pound, lb. 

100 lb. "1 hundred weight, . . cwt. 
20 cwt., or 2000 lbs., " 1 ton, T. 

UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 

OZ. dr. 

lb. 1 = 16 

cwt. 1 = 16 = 256 

T. 1 = 100 = 1600 = 25600 

1 = 20 == 2000 = 32000 = 512000 

^.4 Li: — ascending, 16, 16, 100, 20; descending, 20, 100, 16, 16. 
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Note. — The long or grow ton, hundred weight, and qaarter were formerly in 
common use^ but they are now seldom used except in estimating English goods 
at the U. S. custom-houses, in freighting and wholesaling coal from the Penn- 
sylvania mines, and in the wholesale iron and plaster trade. 

LONG TON TABLE.' 

28 lb. make 1 quarter, marked qr. 

4 qr. = 112 lb. " 1 hundred weight, " cwt. 
20 cwt. = 2240 lb. " 1 ton, " T. 

Scale — ascending, 28, 4, 20; descending, 20, 4, 28. 

S90. The weight of the bushel of certain grains and roots 
has been fixed by statute in many of the States; and these statute 
weights must govern in buying and selling, unless specific agree- 
ments to the contrary be made. 

TABLE OP AVOIRDUPOIS POUNDS IN A BUSHEL, 
As prescribed by statute in the several States named. 
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* In Kentucky, SO Iba. of bituminous coal or 70 lbs. of cannel coal make 1 huphel, 

* Tn I'cunsylvania, 80 lbs. coarse, 70 lb«. ground, or 62 lbs. fine salt make 1 bushel; and 
in Illinois, 50 IbR. common or 56 lbs. fine salt make 1 bushel. 

' lu Maine, 64 lbs. of rata baga turnips or beets make I bushel. 
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NoTKS. — 1. The weight of a barrel of flour is 7 quarfcere of old, or long ton 
weight 

2. The weight of a bushel of Indian corn and rye, as adopted by mogt of the 
States, and of a bushel of salt is 2 quarters ; and of a barrel of salt 10 quarters, 
or ^ of a long ton. 

The following denominations are also in use : 

56 pounds make 1 firkin of butter. 

1 quintal of dried salt fish. 

1 cask of raisins. 

1 barrel of flour. 

1 " " beef, pork, or fish. 

1 " " salt at the N. Y. State salt works. 

III. Apothecaries' Weight. 

297. Apothecaries' Weight is used by apothecaries and phy- 
sicians in compounding medicines ; but medicines are bought and 
sold by avoirdupois weight. 

The unit is the pound, of which all the other denominations in 
the table are divisors. 

TABLE. 

20 grains (gr.) make 1 scruple, sc. or 9. 

3 scruples ** 1 dram, dr. or g. 

8 drama " 1 ounce, oz. or ^. 

12 ounces " 1 pound, lb. or ft). 

UNIT EQUIVALBNTS. 

8c. gr. 

dr. 1 = 20 

oz. 1 = 3 = 60 

K>. 1 = 8 = 24 = 480 

1 == 12 = 90 = 288 = 5760 

Scale — ascending, 20, 3, 8, 12;. descending, 12, 8, 3, 20. 

apothecaries' fluid measure. 

208. The measures for fluids, as adopted by apothecaries and 
physicians in the United States, to be used in compounding medi- 
cines, and putting them up for market, are given in the following 

table. 

60 minimf?, [%) make 1 fluidrachm, f;^. 

8 fluidrachm 8, " 1 fluidounce, f^. 

10 fluidounces, " 1 pint, O. 

8 pints, " 1 gallon, Cong. 






TIME. 175 

TJNIT SQVIVAUBNT8. 

ft 1 « 60 

0. 1 = 8 = 480 

Cong. 1 = 16 = 128 = 7680 

1 = 8 = 128 = 2048 = 61440 

Scale — ascending, 60, 8, 16, 8 ; descending, 8, 16, 8, 60. 

MEASURE OF TIME. 

S99. Time is the measnre^of duration. The unit is the day, 
and the table is made up of its diyisors and multiples. 

TABLE. 

60 seconds (sec.) make 1 minute, min. 

60 minutes, " 1 hour, h. 

24 hours, " 1 day, da. 

7 days, " 1 week, wk. 

365 days, ** 1 common year, yr. 

366 days, ** 1 leap year, yr. 

12 calendar months, " 1 year, yr. 

100 years, " 1 century, C, 

UNIT SQUIVALBNIS. 

mia. 0ea 

h. 1 = 60 

da. 1 = 60 = 3600 

wk. 1 = 24 = 1440 = 86400 

1 x= 7 = 108 = 10080 = 604800 

yr. mo. (365 = 87G0 = 525600 = 31536000 

1 = 12 = 1366 = 8784 = 527040 = 31622400 

Scale — ascending, 60, 60, 24, 7 ; descending, 7, 24, 60, 60. 
The calendar year is divided as follows : — 

No. of month. Season. Names of months. AbbreTiations- No of days. 

^ W\nhv j January, Jan. 31 

2 vvinttr, .February, Feb. 28 or 29 

•3 (March, Mar. 31 

4 Spring, { April, Apr. 30 

5 (May, -- — 31 

6 f Juiie, Jun. 30 

7 Summer, < July, 31 

8 \ August, Aug, 31 

9 f September, Scpf. 30 

10 Auiumn, - Ooiouer, Oct. 31 

11 ( Noveniber, Not. W 30 

12 Winter, December, Dec. r^'* 31 

Notes. — 1. In most bueinetJs transjictions 30 dnys »re called 1 month. 

2. The civil day begins and ends at 12 o'clock, midnight. The antronomi' 
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c<M dutfy nsed by astronomers in dating events, begins and ends at 12 o'clock, 
noon. The ciTil y«ar is composed of civil days. 



BISSEXTILE OR LEAP YEAR. 

300. The period of time required by the sun to pass from 
one vernal equinox to another, called the vernal or tropical year, 
is exactly 365 da. 6 h. 48 min. 49.7 sec. This is the true year, 
and it exceeds the common year by 5 h. 48 min. 49.7 sec. 

If 365 days be reckoned as 1 year, the time lost in the calendar 
will be 

In 1 yr., 5 h. 48 min. 49.7 sec. 
" 4 " 23 " 15 " 18.8 " 

The time thus lost in 4 years will lack only 44 min. 41.2 sec. of 
1 entire day. Hence, 

If every fourth year be reckoned as leap year, the time gained in 
the calender will be, 

In 4 yr., 44 min. 41.2 sec. 

" 100 " ( = 25 X 4 yr.) 18 h. 37 " 10 " 

The time thus gained in 100 years will lack only 5 h. 22 min. 50 
sec. of 1 day. Hence 

If every murth year be reckoned as leap year, the centennial years 
excepted, the time lost in the calendar will be, 

In 100 yr., 5 h. 22 min. 50 sec. 
" 400 ** 21 " 31 " 20 " 

The time thus lost in 400 years lacks only 2 h. 28 min. 40 sec. of 1 
day. Hence 

If every fourth year be reckoned as leap year, 3 of every 4 cen- 
tennial years excepted, the time gained in the calendar will be, 

In 400 yr., 2 h. 28 min. 40 sec. 
" 4000 " 24 h. 46 min. 40 sec. 

The following rule for leap year will therefore render the calendar 
correct to within 1 day, for a period of 4000 years. 

I. Every year that is exactly divisible by 4 is a leap year, 
the centennial years excepted ] the other years are common years. 

II. Every centennial year that is exactly divisible by 400 is a 
leap year ; the other centennial years are common years. 

Notes. — 1. Julias Caesar, the Roman Emperor, decreed thai the year should 
consist of 365 days 6 hours; that the fi hours should be disregarded for 3 suc- 
cessive years, and an entire day be added to every fourth year. This day was 
inserted in the calendar between the 24th and 25th days of February, and is 
called the intercalary day. As the Romans counted the days backward from the 
first day of the following month, the 24th of February was called by them *exto 
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ealendas Ifartti, the sixth before the calends of -March. The intercalary day 
which followed this was called hU-8exto calendut Martii; hence the name 
hisaextile. 

2. In 1582 the error in the calendar as established by Julius Caesar had in- 
creased to 10 days; that is, too much time had been reckoned as a year, until 
the civil year was 10 days behind the solar year. To correct this error, Pope 
Gregory decreed that 10 entire days should be stricken from the calendar, and 
that the day following the 3d day of October, 1582, should be the 14th. This 
brought the yernal equinox at March 21 — the date on which it occurred in the 
year 325, at the time of the Council of Nice. 

3. The year as established by Julius Caesar is sometimes called the Julian 
year'; and the period of time in which it was in force, namely from 46 years 
£. C. to 1582, is called the Julian Period. 

4. The year as established by Pope Gregory is called the Gregorian year, and 
the calendar now used is the Gregorian Calendar. 

5. Most Catholic countries adopted the Gregorian Calendar soon after it was 
established. Great Britain, however, continued to use the Julian Calendar until 
1752. At this time the civil year was 11 days behind the solar year. To cor- 
rect this error, the British Government decreed that 11 days should be stricken 
from the calendar, and that the day following the 2d day of September, 1752, 
ehonld be the 14th. 

6. Time before the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar is called Old Style 
(0. S), and since, New Style, (N. S.) In Old Style the year commenced March 
25, and in New Style it commences January 1. 

7. Russia still reckons time by Old Style, or the Julian Calendar; hence their 
dates are now 12 days behind ours. 

8. The centuries are numbered from the commencement of the Christian era; 
the months from the commencement of the year; the days from the commence- 
ment of the month, and the hours from the commencement of the day, (12 
o'clock, midnight) Thus, May 23, 1860, 9 o'clock A. M., is the 9th hour of the 
23d day of the 5th month of the 60th year of the 19th century. 

MEASURE OF ANGLES. 

301. Circular Measure, or Circular Motion, is used princi- 
pally in surveying, navigation, astronomy, and geography, for 
reckoning latitude and longitude, determining locations of places 
and vessels, and computing difference of time. 

Every circle, great or small, is divisible into the same number 
of equal parts : as quarters, called quadrants; twelfths, called signs; 
SGOths, called degrees, etc. Consequently the parts of different 
circles, although having the same names, *re of different lengths. 

The unit is the degree, which is ^ g^ part of the space about a 
point in any plane. The table is made up of divisors and multiples 
of this unit. 

TABLE. 

60 seconds (''^) make 1 minute,....''. 

60 minutes '* 1 degree, .... °. 

30 deg;rce8 '* 1 sign, S. 

12 signs, or 360^ " 1 circle, 0. 

M 
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UNIT KQUIVALENTS. 

/ n 

1 = 60 

B. 1 = 60 = 3600 

C 1 = 30 = 1800 = 108000 

1 = 12 = 360 = 21600 == 1296000 

Scale — ascending, 60, 60, 30, 12 ; descending, 12, 30, 60, 60. 

Notes. — 1. Minutes of the earth's circumference are called geographic or 
DMUticnl miles. 

2. The denomination, signSf is confined exclusively to Astronomy. 

3. A degree has no fixed linear extent. "When applied to any circle it is always 
^^jf part of the circumference. But, strictly speaking^ it is not any part of a 
circle. 

4. 90® make a quadrant or right-angle; 
60° " "sextant " i of a circle. 



MISCELLANEOUS TABLES. 

303. COUNTING. 

12 units or things make 1 dozen. 
12 dozen " 1 gross. 

12 gross " 1 great gross. 

20 units " 1 score. 

303. PAPER. 

24 sheets make 1 quire. 

20 quires " 1 ream. 

2 reams " 1 bundle. 

5 bundle* " 1 bale. 

304. BOOKS. 

The terms foliOy quarto, octavo ^ duodecimo, etc., indicate the 
number of leaves into which a sheet of paper is folded. 

A sheet folded in 2 leaves is called a folio. 



A sheet folded in 4 leaves 

A sheet folded in 8 leaves 

A sheet folded in 12 leaves 

A sheH folded in 10 leaves 

A sheet folded in 18 leaves 

A sheet folded in 24 leaves 

A sheet folded in 32 leaves 



a quai*to, or 4to. 

an octavo, or 8vo. 

a 12mo. 

a 16mo. 

an 18mo. 

a 24mo. 

a 32nio. 



305. COPYING. 



72 words make 1 folio or sheet of common law. 
90 " " 1 " '' " *' chancery. 



' 
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GOVERNMENT STANDARDS 
OF MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 

S06. In early times, almost every provmce and chief city had 
its own measures and weights ; but these were neither definite nor 
uniform. This variety in the weights and measures of different 
countries has always proved a serious embarrassment to commerce ; 
hence the many attempts that have been made in modern times to 
establish uniformity. 

The English, American, and French Governments, in establish- 
ing their standards of measures and weights, founded them upon 
unalterable principles or laws of nature, as will be seen by ex- 
amining the several standards. 

UNITED STATES STANDARDS. 

307. In the year 1834 the U. S. Government adopted a uni- 
form standard of weights and measures, for the use of the custom 
houses, and the other branches of business connected with the 
Ckneral Government. Most of the States which have adopted 
any standards have taken those of the General Government. 

308* The invariable standard unit from which the standard 
units of measure and weight are derived is the d-ay. 

Astronomers have proved that the diurnal revolution of the 
earth is entirely uniform^ always performing equal parts of a revo- 
lution on its axis in equal periods of duration. 

Having decided upon the invariable standard unit, a measure 
of this unit was sought that should in some manner be connected 
with extension as well as with this unit. A clock pendulum 
whose rod is of any given length, is found always to vibrate the 
same number of times in the same period of duration. Having 
now the day and the pendulum, the different standards hereafter 
given have been determined and adopted. 

STANDARD OP EXTENSION. 

309« The U. S. standard unit o/measures of extensioHyVrhetheT 
linear, superficial, or solid, is the yard of 3 feet, or 36 inches, 
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and is the same as the Imperial standard yard of Great Britain. 
It is determined as follows : The rod of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds of mean time, in the latitude of London, in a vacuum, at 
the level of the sea, is divided into 391393 equal parts, and 360000 
of these parts are 36 inches, or 1 standard yard. Hence, such a 
pendulum rod is 39.1393 inches long, and the standard yard is 
IIJOOQ of the length of the pendulum rod. 

STANDARDS OF CAPACITY. 

310. The U. S. standard unit of liquid measure is the old 
English wine gallon, of 231 cubic inches, which is equal to 
8.33888 pounds avoirdupois of distilled water at its maximum 
density; that is, at the temperature of 39.83*^ Fahrenheit, the ba- 
rometer at 30 inches. 

311. The U. S. standard vnit of dry measure is the British 
Winchester bushel, which is 18} inches in diameter and 8 inches 
deep, and contains 2150.42 cubic inches, equal to 77.6274 pounds 
avoirdupois of distilled water, at its maximum density. A gallon, 
dry measure, contains 268.8 cubic inches. 

NoTBS. — 1. Grain and some other commodities are sold by Hrichen measHre, 
and in such cases the " measure is to be stricken with a round stick or roller, 
straight, and of the same diameter from end to end." 

2. Coal, ashes, marl, manure, corn in the ear, fruit and roots are sold by heap 
meoMure. The bushel, heap measure, is the Winchester bushel heaped in the 
form of a cone, which cone must be 19i inches in diameter (= to the outside 
diameter of the standard bushel measure,) and at least 6 inches high. A bushel, 
heap measure, contains 2747.7167 cubic inches, or 697.2967 cubic inches more 
than a bushel stricken measure. Since 1 peck contains iiso-i = 537.605 cubio 

inches, the bushel, heap measure, contains 59.6917 cubic inches more than 5 
peeks. As this is about 1 bu. 1 pk. 1^ pt., it is sufficiently accurate in practice, 
to call 5 pecks stricken measure a heap bushel. 

3. A standard bushel, stricken measure, is commonly estimated at 2150.4 
cubic inches. The old English standard bushel from which the United States 
standnrd bushel was derived, was kept at Winchester, England ; hence the name. 

4. The wine and dry measures of the same denomination are of differentcapac- 
itlfts. The exact and the relative size of each may be readily seen by the fol- 
lowing 

313, COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEASURES OP CAPACITY. 

Cubic in. in Cubic in. in Cubic in. in Cubic in. in 
one gallon. one quart. one pint. one gill. 

Wine measure, 231 57| 28 J 7^\ 

Dry measure (J pk.,).. 268| 67^ 33^ Sf 

Note, -^ The beer gallon of 282 inches is retained in use only by castom. 
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STANDARDS OF WEIGHT. 

. 313. It bas been found that a given volume or quantity of 
distilled rain water at a given temperature always weighs the same. 
Hence, a cubic inch of distilled rain water has been adopted as 
the standard of weight. 

314* The U. S. standard unit of weight is the Troy pound of 
the Mint, which is the same as the Imperial standard pound of 
Great Britain, and is determined as follows : A cubic inch of dis- 
tilled water in a vacuum, weighed by brass weights, also in a 
vacuum, at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit's thermometer, is 
equal to 252.458 grains, of which the standard Troy pound con- 
tains 5760. 

3 is. The U, 8. Avoirdupois pound is determined from the 
standard Troy pound, and contains 7000 Troy grains. Hence, 
the Troy pound is ^Jg^ == jjl of an avoirdupois pound. But 
the Troy ounce contains 5l|i> a= 480 grains, and the avoirdupois 
ounce "^^^^ = 437.5 grains; and an ounce Troy is 480 — 437.5 
as= 42.5 grains greater than an ounce avoirdupois. The pound, 
ounce, and grain, Apothecaries' weight, are the same as the like 
denominations in Troy weight, the only difference in the two 
tables being in the divisions of the ounce. 

316* COMPARATIVE TABLE OF WEIGHTS. 

Troy. Avoirdupois. Apothecaries*. 

1 pound = 5760 grains, = 7000 grains. == 5760 grains, 
1 ounce == 480 " = 437.5 " = 480 " 

175 pounds, = 144 pounds. = 175 pounds, 

STANDAIID«SETS OP WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

31 7« A uniform f<et of weights and measures for all the States 
was approved by Congress, June 14, 1836, and furnished to the 
States in 1842. The set furnished consisted of 

A yard. 

A set of Troy weights. 

A set of Avoirdupois weights. 
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A wine gallon^ and its subdivisions. 
A half bushel, and its subdivisions. 

318. State Sealers of Weights and Meatures furnish standard 
sets of weights and measures to counties and towns. 
A County Standard consists of 

1. A large balance, comprising a brass beam and scale dishes, 
with stand and lever. 

2. A small balance, with a drawer stand for small weights. 

3. A set of large brass weights, namely, 50, 20, 10, and 5 lb. 

4. A set of small brass weights, avoirdupois, namely, 4, 2, and 
1 lb., 8, 4, 2, 1, J, and \ oz. 

5. A brass yard measure, graduated to feet and inchts, and the 
first foot graduated to eighths of an inch, and also decimally ; with 
a graduation to cloth measure on the opposite side ; in a case. 

6. A set of liquid measures, made of copper, namely, 1 gal., } 
gal., 1 qt., 1 pt, J pt., 1 gi.; in a case. 

7. A set of dry measures, of copper, namely, } bu., 1 pL^^^^pk. 
(or 1 gal.), 2 qt» (or i gal.), 1 qt. ; in a case. 

ENGLISH MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 
GOVERNMENT STANDARDS. 

319* The English act establishing standard measures and 
weights, called ** The Act (tf Uniformity," took effect Jan. 1, 1826, 
and the standards then adopted, fhrm whut is called the Imperial 

St/sitem, 

330* The Invarmhle Standard Unit of t^is system is the 
same as that of the United States, and is described in the Act of 
Uniformity as follows ; " Take a pendulum which will vibrate 
seconds in London, on a level of the sea, in a vacuum; divide all 
that part thereof which lies between the axis of suspension and 
the center of oscillation, into 391393 equal parts; then will 10000 
of those parts be an imperial inch, 12 whereof make a foot, and 
86 whereof make a yard." 
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STANDARD OF EXTENSION. 

321. The English Standard Unit of Measures of Extenstonj 
whether linear^ superficial, or solid, is identical with that of the 
United States, (309). 

STANDARDS OF CAPACITY. 

333. The imperial Standard Gallon^ for liquids and all dry 
substances, is a measure that will contain 10 pounds avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water, wei]ghed in air, at 62^ Fahrenheit, the 
barometer at 30 inches. It contains 277.274 cubic inches. 

333. The Imperial Standard Bushel is equal to 8 ^^allons or 
80 pounds of distilled water, weighed in the manner above de- 
scribed. It contains 2218.192 cubic inches. 

STANDARDS OF WEIGHT 

334:* The Imperial Standard Pound is the pound Troy, 
which is identical with that of the [Jnited States Standard Troy 
pound of the Mint, (314.) 

' 339* The Imperial Avoirdupois Pound contains 7000 Troy 
grains, and the Troy pound 5760. It also is identical with the 

United States avoirdupois pound. ^ 

TABLES. 

330. The denominations in the standard tables of measures 
of extension, capacity, and weights, are the same in Great Britain 
and the United States. But some denominations in several of the 
tables are in use in various parts of Great Britain that are not 
known in the United States. 

These denominations are retained in use by common consent, 
and are recognized by the English common Jaw. Thoy are as fol- 
lows: 

•337. MEASURES OF EXTENSKJS\ 

D' 18 inches make 1 cubit. 

f 45 inches or I " 1 ell 

5 quarters of the standai'd yard ) 

NoTR. — The cubit wns originsilly tbo lenjrth of a mnn's forearm and hanjj or 
the distance from the elbow to the end of the middle finger. 
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338* MEASURES OF OAPAOITY. 



LIQUID MEASURES. 



9 old ale gallon s make 1 firkin. 

4 firkins " 1 barrel of beer. 

7i Imperial " " 1 firkin. 



52i Imperial gallons or 
63 wine " 

70 Imperial gallons or 
84 wine 

2 hogsheads, that is 
105 Imperial gallons or 
126 wine " 



i 
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1 hogshead. 

1 puncheon or 
J of a tun. 

1 pipe. 



2 pipes " 1 tun. 

Pipes of wine are of different capacities, as follows : 

110 wine gallons make 1 pipe of Madeira. 

( Barcelona, 
120 " " ^ " 1 Vidonia, or 

( Teneriffe. 
130 " " 1 " Sherry. 

138 " " 1 " Port. 

140 it u 1 ** I Bucellas, or 

\ Lisbon. 

339. DRY MEASURE. 

8 bushels of 70 pounds each make 1 quarter of wheat. 
36 " heaped measure, " 1 chaldron of coal. 

Note. — The quarter of Tvbeat is 560 pounds, or i of a ton of 2240 pounds. 

330. WEIGHTS. 

8 pounds of butchers' meat make 1 stone. 

14 " " other commodities ** 1 " or J of a cwt. 

2 stone, or 28 pounds " 1 todd of wool. 

70 pounds of salt " 1 bushel. 

Note. — The English quarter is 28 pounds, the hundred weight is 112 pounds, 
and the ton is 20 hundred weight, or 22^0 pounds. 



FRENCH MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 
GOVERNMENT STANDARDS. 

331. The tables of standard measures and weights adopted 
by the French Government are all formed upon a decimal scale, 
and constitute what is called the Freyich Metrical St/stem, 
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I, Invariable Standard Unit The French metrical sys- 
tem has, for its unit of all measures, whether of length, area, 
solidity, capacity, or weight, a uniform invariable standard, adopted 
from nature and called the mStre, It was determined and estab- 
lished as follows : a very accurate survey of that portion of the 
terrestrial meridian, or north and south circle, between Dunkirk 
and Barcelona, France, was made, under the direction of Govern- 
ment, and from this measurement the exact length of a quadrant 
of the entire meridian, or the distance from the equator to the 
north pole, was computed. The ten millionth part of this arc was 
denominated a mitre, and from this all the standard units of 
measure and weight are derived and determined. 

STANDARDS OF EXTENSION. 

333. The French Standard Linear Unit is the m^tre. 

334* The French Standard Unit of Area is the Are, which 
is a unit 10 metres square, and contains 100 square metres. 

335« The French Standard Unit of Solidity and Capacity 
is the Litre, which is the cube of the tenth part of the m^tre. 

STANDARD OP WEIGHT. 

336* The French Standard Unit of Weight is the Gramme, 
which is determined as follows: the weight in a vacuum of a 
cubic decimetre or litre of distilled watei^, at its maximum density, 
was called a kilogramine, and the thousandth part of this was 
called a Gramme, and was declared to be the unit of weight. 

NOMENCLATURE OP THE TABLES. 

337. It has already been remarked, (330), that the tables are 
all formed upon a decimal scale. The names of the multiples and 
♦divisors of the Government standard units in the tables are formed, 
by combining the names of the standard units with prefixes ; the 
Dames of the multiples being formed by employing the prefixes 
deca, (ten), hecto, (hundred), kilo, (thousand), and myrio, (ten 
thousand), taken from the Greek numerals; and the names of tlio 
divisors by employing the prefixes dcci, (tenth), centi, (hundredth), 
16* 
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milij (tbooBandth), from the Latin numerals. Hence the name 
of any denomination indicates whether a unit of that denomination 
is greater or less than the standard unit of the table. . 

338. L French Linear Measure. 

TABLE. 

10 millimetres make 1 centimetre. 

10 centimetres " 1 decimetre. 

10 decimetres " 1 metre. 

10 metres " 1 decametre. 

10 decametres ** 1 hectometre. 

10 hectometres ** 1 kilometre. 

10 kilometres " 1 myriametre. 

NoTBS. — 1. The metre is equal to 39.3685 incbes, the standard rod of brass 
on which the former is measured being at the temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, 
and the English standard brass yard or *^ Scale of Troughton" at 62°. Hence, a 
metre is equal to 3.2807 feet English measure. 

2. The length of a metre being 39.3685 inches, and of a clock pendulum 
vibrating seconds at the level of the sea in the latitude of London 39.1393 
inches, the two standards differ only .2292, or less than ^ of an inch. 

339. II* French Square Measure. 

TABLE. ^ 

100 square metres, or centiares (10 metres square) make 1 are. 
100 ares (10 ares square) " 1 hectoare. 

Note. — A square metre or centiare is equal to 1JL^58^4^4 square yards, and 
an are to 119.589444 square y^rdsL 

340. III. French Liquid and Dry Measure. 

TABLE. 

10 decilitres make 1 litre. 
10 litres " 1 decalitre. 

10 decalitres " 1 hectolitre. 

10 hectolitres " 1 kilolitre. 

• 

NoTBB. — 1. A litre is equal to 61.53294 enbio inches, or 1.06552 quarts of a U. 
S. liquid gallon. 

2. A table of Solid or Cubic Measure is also in use in some parts of France, 
although it is not established or regulated by government enactments or decrees. 
The unit of this table is a cubic metre, which is equal to 61532.94238 cubic 
inches, or 35.60934 cubic feet. This unit is called a Stere. 

TABLE. 

10 decisteres make 1 stere. 
10 steres " 1 decastere. 
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341. IV. Febnch Weight. 

TABLE. 

10 milligrammes make 1 centigramme. 

10 centigrammes " 1 decigramme.^ 

10 decigrammes " 1 gramme. 

10 grammes " 1 decagramme. 

10 decagrammes ** 1 hectogramme. 

10 hectogrammes " 1 kilogramme. 

100 kilogrammes " 1 quintal. 

10 quintals " 1 1 f'iUier. o' 

^ (1 ton of sea water. 

Notes. — 1. A gramme is equal to 15.4.33159 Troy grains. 
2. A kilogramme is equal to 2 lb. 8 oz. 3 pwt 1.159 gr. Troy, or 2 lb. 3 os. 
4.1549 dr. Avoirdupois. 



Comparative Table op the United States, English, 
AND French Standard Units of Measures and Weights. 

United States. English. French. 

Extension, Yd. of 3 fL, or 36 in. Same as tJ. S. Metre, 39.3685 in. 

n^^^^i^„ \ "Wine gal., 231 cu. in. Imp'l gal., 277.274 cu. in. Litre, 61.53294 cu. in. 

uapacicy, | ^r.^^j^,^ y^^ 2150.42 cu. in. Imp'l bu., 2218.192 cu. in. 

Weigbt, Troy lb., 5760 gr. Imperial lb., 5760 gr. Gramme, 15.433159 T. gr. 

Notes. — 1. An Imperial gallon is equal to 1.2 wine gallons. 

2. An old ale or beer gallon is very nearly 1.221 wine gallons, or 1.017 Im- 
perial gallons. 

3. In ordinary computations 2150.4 cu. in. may be taken as a Winchester 
bushel, and 2218.2 cu. in. as an Imperial bushel. 



MONEY AND CURRENCIES. 

343. Koney is the commodity adopted to serve as the uni- 
versal equivalent or measure of va-lue of all other commodities, 
and for which individuals readily exchange their surplus products 
or their services. 

344. Coin is metal struck, stamped, or pressed with a die, to 

give it ^ legal, fixed value, for the purpose of circulating as 

money. 

Note. — The coins of civilized nations consist of gold, silver, copper, and 
nickel. 

34^* A Mint is a place in which the coin of a country or 
government is manufactured. 

jJoTE. — In- all civilized countries mints and coinage are under the exclusive 
direction and control of government. 
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340. An Alloy is a compound of aoy metal witH anotlier of 
less value. In coinage, the less valuable or baser metal is not 
reckoned of any value. 

Note. — Gold and silver, in their pure state, are too soft and flexible for coin- 
age; hence they are hardened by compounding them with un alloy of baser 
metal, while their color and other valuable qualities are not materially impaired. 

347* An Assayer is a person who determines the composi- 
tion and consequent value of alloys of gold and silver. 

The fineness of gold is estiniated by carats, as follows : — 

Any mass or quantity of gold, either pure or alloyed, is divided 
into 24 equal parts, and each part is called a carat. 

Fine gold is pure, and is 24 carats fine. 

Alloyed gold is as many carats fine as it contains parts in 24 of 
fine or pure gold. Thus, gold 20 carats fine contains 20 parts or 
carats of fine gold, and 4 parts or carats of alloy. 

SJiS. An Ingot is a small mass or bar of gold or silver, in- 
tended either for coinage or exportation. Ingots for exportation 
usually have the assayer^s or mint value stamped upon them. 

34:9. Bullion is uncoined gold or silver. 

3«10« Bank Bills or Bank Notes are bills or notes issued by^ 
a banking company, and are payable to the bearer in gold or silver, 
at the bank, on demand. They are substitutes for coin, but are 
not legal tender in payment of debts or other obligations. 

3t>l* Treasury Notes are notes issued by the General Govern- 
ment, and arc payable to the bearer in gold or silver, at the gene- 
ral treasury, at a specified time. 

3^3. Currency is coin, bank bills, treasury notes, and other 
substitutes for money, employed in trade and commerce. 

3«$3. A Circulating Medium is the currency or. money of a 
country or government. 

3ti*l:. A Decimal Currency is a currency whose dencnnna- 
tions increase and decrease according to the decimal scale. 

I. United States Money. 

3^3. Tlie currency of the United States is decimal currency, 
and ii5 sometimes called Federal Money. 
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The unit is the dollar, and all the other denominations are either 
divisors or multiples of this unit. 

TABLE. 

10 mills (m.) make 1 cent, ct. 

10 cents " 1 dime, d 

10 dimes " 1 dollar, $' 

10 dollars " 1 eagle, E. 

UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 

ct. m. 

d. 1 = 10 

I 1 = 10 = 100 

E. 1 = 10 = 100 = 1000 

1 = 10 = 100 =. 1000 = 10000 

Scale— •uniformly 10. 

Notes. — 1. Federal Money 'was adopted fcy Congress in 17S6. 
2. The character $ is supposed to be a contraction of U. S., (United Statea,) 
the U being placed upon the S. 

Coins. The gold coins are the double eagle, eagle, half eagle, 
quarter eagle, three dollar piece and dollar. 

The silver coins are the half and quarter dollar, dime and half 
dim&y. and three-cent piece. 

The nickel coin is the cent. 

Notes. — 1. The following pieces of gold are in circulation, but are not legal 
coin, viz. : the fifty dollar piece, and the half and quarter dollar pieces. 

2. The silver dollar, and the GQpper cent and half cent, are no longer coined 
for general circulation. 

3. The mill is a denomination nsod^tR^ xAiCovpatations; it is not a coin. 

9SSm Government Standard. By Act of Congress, January 
18, 1837, all gold and silver coins must consist of 9 parts (.900) 
pure metal, and 1 part (.100) alloy* The alloy for gold must con- 
sist of equal parts of silver and copper, and the alloy for silver of 
pure copper. 

The three-cent piece is 3 parts (f ) silver, a,nd 1 part (J) copper. 

Thft nickel cent is 88 parts copper and 12 parts nickel. 

STATE CURRENCIES. 

357. United States money is reckoned in dollars, dimes, cents, 
and mills, one dollar being uniformly valued in all the States at 
100 cents ; but in many of the States money is sometimes reckoned 
in dollars, shillings, and pence. 
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NoTB. — At the time of the adoptioo of our decimal eurrency by Congress, in 
1786, the colonial currency ^ or bilU of cieilitf issued by the colonies, had depre- 
ciated in value, iiud this depreciation, being unequal in the different colonies, 
gave rise to the different values of the State currencies j this variation continues 
wherever the denominations of shillings and pence are in use. 

Geoi^gia Currency. 
Georgia, South Carolina, $1 = 48. 8d. = 56d. 

Canada Currency. 
Canada, Nova Scotia, j|l = 5s. = 60d. 

New England Currency. 

New England States, Indiana, Illinois, ) 

Missouri, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- V $1 = 6s, = 72d. 

see, Mississippi, Texas, j 

Pennsylvania Currency, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, ) $1 = 7s 6d = 90d 

Maryland, | . . . . «P 

New York Currency. 

New York, Ohio, Michigan, ) ^i __ gg __ 95^ 

North Carolina, ) 

, > 7 ' II. Canada Money. 

3«S8. The currency of the Canadian provinces is decimal, and 
the table and denominations are the same as those of tJie United 
States money. 

Note. — The decimal currency was adopted by the Canadian Parliament in 
1858, and the Act took effect in 1859. Previous to the latter year the money 
of Canada was reckoned in pounds, shillings, and pence, the same as in Eng- 
land. 

Coins. The new Canadian coins are of silver and copper. 
The silver coins are the shilling or 20-cent piece, the dime, and 
half dime. 

The copper coin is the cent. 

Note. — The 20-cent piece represents the value of the shilling of the old 
Canada Currency. 

359« Government Standard. The silver coins. consist of 92 
pirts (.925) pure silver and 75 parts (.075) copper. That is, they 
are .925 fine. 

NoTi-:. — The value of the 20-cent piece in United States money is 18§ cents, 
of the dime 9i cents, and of the half dime 4^ cents. 
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III. English Money. 

360. English or Sterling Honey is the currency of Great 
Britain. 

The unit is the pound sterling, and all the other denominations 
are divisors of this unit. 

TABLE. 

4 farthings (far. or qr.) make 1 penny, d. 

12 pence ** 1 shilling, s. 

20 shillings ** 1 pound or sovereign . . i& or sov. 

UNIT EQUIVALENTS. 

d. far. 

». 1=4 

£,orBOT. 1— 12= 48 

1 = 20 = 240 = 960 



s* 



Scale — ascending, 4, 12, 20; descending, 20, 12, 4. 

Notes. — 1. Farthings are generally expressed as fractions of a penny; thus, 
1 far., sometimes called 1 quarter, (qr.)=-- \d.; 3 far. = |d. 

2. The old/, the original abbreviation for shillings, was formerly written be- 
tween shillings and pence, and d, the abbreviation for pence, was omitted. Thus 
2s. 6d. was written 2/6. A straight line is now ased in place of the/, and shil- 
lings are written on the left of it and pence on the right. Thus, 2/6, 10/3, 
etc. 

Coins. The gold coins are the sovereign (=3= £1) and the half 
sovereign, (= 10s.) 

The silver coins are the crown (= 5s.), the half crown (= 2s. 
6d.), the shilling, and the 6 penny piece. 

The copper coins are the penny, half penny, and farthing. 

NoTB. — The guinea (= 21 s.) and the half guinea (= 10s. 6d. sterling) are old 
gold coins, that are still in circulation, but are no longer coined. 

361« Government Standard, The standard fineness of Eng- 
lish gold coin is 11 parts pure gold and 1 part alloy; that is, it is 
22 carats fine. The standard fineness of silver coin is 11 oz. 
2 pwt (= 11.1 oz.) pure silver to 18 pwt. (= .9 oz.) alloy. Hence 
the silver coins are 11 oz. 2 pwt. fine } that is, 11 oz. 2 pwt. pure 
silver in 1 lb. standard silver. 

This standard is 37 parts (|J = .925) pure silver and 3 parts 
(:j% = .075) copper. 

NoTK. — A pound of English standard gold is equal in value to 14.2878 lb. =» 
14 lb. 3 oz. 9 pwt. 1.727 gr. of silver. 
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IV. French Monet. 

363. The currency of France is decimal Currency. 

The unit is the franc, of which the other denominations are 

divisors. 

TABLE. 

10 millimea make 1 centime, 
100 centimes " 1 franc. 

Scale ^- ascending, 10, 100; descending, 100,10.1 

Coins. The gold coin is the 20-franc piece, or Louis. 
The silver coins are the franc and the demi franc. 

NoTR. — In France accounts are kept in francs and deoimes. A franc is eqaal 
to 18.6 cents U. S. money. 

363. COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MONEYS. 



Engliph. TT. S. 

Iqr. = $ .OOiJJ 

Id. = -02^ 

Is. == .242 

48. Id. 2jVkqr. = 1-00 

£\ c= 4.84 



French. U. S. 

1 millime = $ .00186 

1 centime = .0186 

1 franc = .186 



REDUCTION. 

3G4. Eeduction is the process of changing a numher froi 
one denomination to another without aitering its value. 
Reduction is of two kinds, Descending and Ascending. 

365. Reduction Descending is changing a numher of or^^ 
denomination to another denomination of less unit value; thii^, 
§1 = 10 dimes = 100 cents = 1000 mills. 

366. Eeduction Ascending is changing a number of or»« 
denomination to another denomination of greats unit value; thixs, 
1000 mills = 100 cents = 10 dimes = 



REDUCTION DESCENDING. 
CASE I. 

367. To reduce a compound number to lower de- 
nominations. 

1. Eeduce 3 mi. 1 fur. 17 rd. 2 yd. 1 ft. 8. in. to inches. 



REDUCTION. X9? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since in 

o -liL. I'-jojiAQ- 1 ™^- there are 8 far., 

3 mi. 1 ftff. 1 / rd. 2 yd. 1 ft. 8 m. - o -i xl 

« •' in 3 miles mere are 

— 3 X 8 fur. = 24 fur., 

25 fur. and the 1 fur. in the 

^^ given number, added, 

1017 rd. makes 25 fur. in 3 mi. 

5 J 1 fur. Since in 1 fur. 



5087 
508 i 



there are 40 rd., in 25 
fur. there are 25 X 40 
rd. = 1000 rd., and 



5595} yd. ^j^^ 17 ^^ -^^ ^^le given 
number added, makes 



16787i ft. 1017 rd. in 3 mi. 1 fur. 

12 17 rd. Since in Ird. 



201458 in. there are 5} yd., in 

1017 rd. there are 
1017 X 5} yd. = 5593} yd., which plus the 2 yd. in the given number 
= 5595} yd. in 3 mi. 1 fur. 17 rd. 2 yd. Since in 1 yd. there are 
3 ft., in 5595} yd. there are 5595} X 3 ft. = 16786} ft., which plus 
the 1 ft. in the given number = 16787} ft. in 3 mi. 1 fur. 17 rd. 2 yd. 
1 ft. And since in 1 ft. there are 12 in., in 16787} ft. there are 
16''87} X 12 in. = 201450 in., which plus the 8 in. in the given num- 
ber = 201458 in. in the given compound number. On examining the 
operation, we find that we haxe successively multiplied the numbers 
^ the descending scale of linear measure from miles to inches, inclu- 
®^Ve, But, as either factor may be used as a multiplicand, (82y I), M-e 
^^y consider the numbers in the descending scale as multipliers. 
*^^Uce the following 

^TJLE. I. Multiplif the highest denomination of tlie given 
^^'^pound number hy that number of the scale ivhi<:h ivill reduce it 
^ tlie next lower denomination, and add to the product the given 
^^'^her, if any, of that lower denomination. 

3l. Proceed in the same manner with the results obtained in each 
^^er denomination, until the reduction is brought to the denomina- 
*'*^^ required, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRAGTICE. 

1. In 16 lb. 10 oz. 18 pwt. 5 gr;^ how many grains ? 
17 
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2. In £138 6 b. 8d., how many farthings? Am. 128,000. 

3. Change 100 mi. to inches. Ans. 6386000 in. 

4. How many rods of fence will inclose a farm 1^ miles 
square ? Ans. 1920 rd. 

'5. The grey limestone of Central New York weighs 175 Ihs. 
to the cubic foot ; what is the weight of a block 8 ft. long and 
1 yd. square ? Ans. 6 T. 6 cwt. 

6. What will be the cost of 1 hhd. of molasses at $.28 per gal. ? 

7. A man wishes to ship 1548 bu. 1 pk. of potatoes in barrels 
containing 2 bu. 8 pk. each; how many barrels must, he obtain? 

8. A grocer bought 10 bu. of chestnuts at $8.75 a bushel, and 
retailed them at $.06i a pint ; how much was his whole gain ? 

9. Reduce 90*» 17' 40" to seconds. Ans. 325060". 
40. In the 18th century how many days ? Ans. 86524 da. 

11. At 61 cts. each, what will be the cost of a great-gross of 
writing books ? Ans. $108. 

12. How large an edition of an octavo book can bJ^printed 
from 4 bales 4 bundles 1 ream 10 quires of paper, allowing 8 
sheets to the volume 7 Ans. 2970 vol. 

18. Suppose yoiM" age to be 18 yr. 24 da. ; how many minutes 
old are you, allowing 4 leap years to have occurred in that time ? 

14. How many pence in 481 sovereigns ? Ans. 115,440 d. 

15. Reduce $7i to mills. Ans. 7875 mills. 

16. In 8 P. of Sherry wine, how many qt. ? Ans. 1560 qt. 

17. Reduce 37 Eng. ells 1 qr. to yd. Ans. 46 yd. 2 qr. . 

18. In £6 10s. lOd. how many dollars U. S. currency? J L^^T 

19. Reduce 6;0. 14f§ Sfg; 45ni to minims. 

20. Reduce 1 T. 1 P. 1 hhd. to Imperial gallons. 

Ans. 367^ Imperial gal. 

21. How many dollars Canada currency are equal to £126 12s. 
6d.? Ans. $506J. 

22. How many bottles containing pints, quarts, and two quarts, 
of each an equal number, may be filled from a hogshead of wine? 

Ans. 72. 

23. How many steps of 2 ft. 9 in. each, will a ipan take, in 
WAiking from Erie to Cleveland, the distance being 95 mi. ?/ ^^ ^^ \ 
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24. A grocer bought 12 bbl. of cider at $1| a barrel, and after 
converting it into vinegar, he retailed it at 6 cents a quart ; hov 
much was his whole gain ? Ans. $69.72. 

25. In 75 A. 4 sq. eh. 18 P. 118 sq. h how many square links ?7^"»^*?^ 

26. How many inches high is a horse that measures 16 hands ? "6 T 

27. If a vessel sail 150 leagues in a day, how many statute 
miles does she sail ? Ans. 517.5. 

28. If 14 A. be sold from a field containing 50 A., how many 
square rods will the remainder contain ? A^is, 5,760 sq. rd. 

29. A man returning from Pike's Peak has 36 lb. 8 oz. of 
pure gold 3 what is its value at $1.04^ per pwt. ? Ans. 89169.60. 

30. A person, having 8 hhd. of tobacco, each weighing 9 cwt. 
42 lb., wishes to put it into boxes containing 48 lb. each ; how 
many boxes must he obtain 7 Am. 157. 

31. A merchant bought 12 bbl. of salt at $1} a barrel, and re- 
tailed it at } of a cent a pound ; how much was his whole gain ? 

32i A physician bought lib 10| of quinine at $2.25 an ounce, 
and dealt it out in doses of 10 gr. at ?.12i each; how much more 
than cost did he receive? Ans. $82.50. 



CASE ir. 

368. To reduce a denominate fraction from a greater 
to a less unit. 

1. Reduce ^\j of a gallon to the fraction of a gill. 

OPERATION. Analysis. To re- 

:il gal- X I X f X I = y\ gi. ^^^^ gallons to gills, 

^ we multiply succes- 

11 



sively by 4, 2, and 4, 

^ 1 the numbers in the de- 

4 scending scale. And 

2 since the given num- 

^ b.er is a fraction, we 

11 8 = y\ gi., Ans. indicate the process, 

as in multiplication of 
frjiGtloiis, after which we perform the indicated operations, and ob- 
tain /y, the answer. Hence, 
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B.ULE. MvMply the fra/Uion of the hiyher denomination, hy the 
numbers in the descending scale sfuccessioelyy between the given, ctnd 
the required denomination. 
Note. — Caacellation may be applied wherever practicable. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. |j 

1. Reduce ^^j^ of a lb. Troy to the fraction of a pennyweight, ^i 

Ans. I pwt. ^ 

2. Keduce ^^^ of a hhd. to the fraction of a pint. j2^ 

3. Reduce ^ jy^ of a mile to the fraction of a yard. . ^ 

Ans, I yd Jjk. 

4. Reduce ^fj of a gallon to the fraction of a gill. / y 

5. What part of ft dram is ^^'^^ of | of | of -fj of 3^ pounds 
avoirdupois weight ? Ans. -^f^^ ^'* /*., 

6. Reduce t^ j^i^ of a dollar to the fraction of a cent. ( ^ ^ 

7. Reduce -^-^ of a rod to the fraction of a link. Ans, 1 1, (i 

8. Reduce ^-^ of a scruple to the fraction of a grain. ^^ ri^ 

9. What fraction of a yard is | of y*y of a rod ? / "^ ' * 

10. y^g of a week is |' of how many days? Ans. 8| da. 

11. What fraction of a square rod is j^'g^ of 4^ times f^ of an 
acre ? Ans. j^^ sq. rd. 

V CASE III. 

« 

369. To reduce a denominate fraction to integers 
of lower denominations. 

1. What is the value of | of a bushel? 

OPERATION. Analysis, f bu. = f of 

I bu. X 4 = I pk. = If pk. 4 pk., or 1? pk.; ? pk. = § 

I pk. X 8 = \4 qt. = 4| qt. of 8 qt. = 4j qt. ; and | qt. 

4 qt. X 2 = I pt. = If pt =5 of 2 pt. = lS pt. The 

1 pk. 4 qt If pt, Ans, "^^^ I P^-' ^,^*-' 1. P*-' 

** with the last denominate 

fraction, f pt., form the answer. Hence, 

Rule. I. MuUvply the fraction by that number in the scale 

which will reduce it to the next lower denomination, and if the 

resu/t be an improper fraction^ reduce it to a whole or mijced 

9?u77iber, 
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II. Proceed with the fractional part, if any, as be/ore^ until 
reihiced to the denomina;tions required. 

III. The units of the several denominations, arranged in their 
order, wUl he the regyired "result. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce y^ of a yard to integers of lower denominations. 

Ans. 2 ft. 8^ in. 

2. Reduce | of a month to lower denominations. 

3. Reduce |U of a short ton to lower denominations. 

4. What is the yalue of 4 of a loni; ton ? 



V 



Ans. 11 cwt. 12 Ih. 7^ oz. 



5. What is the value of | of 2^ pounds apothecaries' weight ? 

6. What is the value of j\ of an acre ? 

Ans. 2 R. e P. 4 sq. yd. 5 sq. ft. 127/^ sq. in. 

7. Reduce | of a mile to integers of lower denominations. 

8. What is the value of ^ of a great gross ? 

Ans. 6 gross 10 doz. 3|. 
j9. What is the value in geographic miles of -f^ of a great 
circle? Ans. 12150 mi. 

10. What is the value of | of 3| cords of wood ? 

Ans. 2 Cd. 5 cd. ft. 9| cu. ft. 

11. The distance from Buffalo to Cincinnati is 438 miles; hav- 
ing traveled | of this distance, how far have I yet to travel ? 

Ans. 262 mi. 6 fur. 16 rd. 

12. What is the value of || fg ? Ans. 3 f^ 35 in.. 

13. What is the value of | of a sign? 

Ans. W 51' 25"^. 

14. A man having a hogshead of wine, sold -f^ of it; how 
much remained ? Ans, S3 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. ly^ gi. 



CASE IV. 

370. T^ reduce a denominate decimal to integers 
of lo^^^r denominations. 

1. Reduce .125 of a barrel to integers of lower denominations. 
17* 
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OFKRATioN. ANALYSIS.- We fifst mulfiply 

225 the giyeB.decimal, .125 of a ban«l, 

31.5 by 31.5 (= 31J) to reduce it to 

^ 0^7^ 1 gallons, and obtain 3.9375 gallons. 

A^' Omitting the 3 gallons, we mul- 

tiply *^® decimal, .9375 gal., by 

3.7500 qt. 4 to reduce it to quarts, and obtain 

_ 3.75 quarts. We next multiply 

1.50 pt. the decimal part of this result by 

4 2, to reduce it to pints, and obtain 

2^ oi 1.5 pints. And the decimal part 

3 gal. 3 qt. iVt 2 gi., Ans. ^^ «>« T'^* ^e multiply by 4 to 
i X o reduce it to gills, and obtain 2 

gills. The integers of the several denomiaations, arranged in their 

order, form the answer. Hence, 

Bulk. I. Mylt^fy the given denominate decimal hy that numr 
her m the descending scMle which wiU reduce 'it to the next lower 
denomination y and point off the result a>s in multiplication of 
decimals, 

II. Proceed with the decimal part of the product in the same 
manner untU reduced to the required denominations. The integers 
at the left will he the answer required. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. What is tbe value of .645 of a day ? 

An». 15 h. 28 min. 48 sec. 

2. What is the value of .765 of a pound Troy? 

3. What is the value of .6625 of a mile ? 

4. What is the value of .8469 of a degree ? 

An9. 50' 48.84". 

5. What is the value of .875 of a hhd. ? 

6. What is the value of £.85251 ? 

Ans. 17 s. 2.4 + far. 

7. TVhat is the value of .715° ? Ans. 42' 54". 

8. What is the value of 7.88125 acres? 

Ans. 7 A. 3 R. 21 P. 

9. What is the value of .625 of a fathom ? Ans. 3| ft. 
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10. What is the value of .375625 of a barrel of pork? 

11. What is the value of .Il5j389(!(p25 Cong. ? . 

*^ yin«. UfS 5f5 48 H. 
J.2. What is the value of .61 of a tun of wine ? 

Ans, 1 P. 27 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. 3.04 gi. 

REDUCTION ASCENDING. 
CASE I. 

S71. To reduce a denominate number to a com- 
ponnd number of higher denominations. 
1. Beduce 157540 minutes to weeks. 



OPSIb^TIOlf. 

60)157540 miri. 

24)2625 h. + 40min. 

7)109 da. + 9h. 

15 wk. + 4 da. 
15 wk. 4 da. 9 h. 40 min., Ans. 



Analysis. Dividing 
the given number of 
minutes by 60, because 
there are ^j as many 
hours as minutes, and we 
obtain 2645 h. plus a re- 
mainder of 40 miu. We 
next divide the 2645 h. 
by 24, because there are 
•^ as many days as hours, and we find that 2645 h. = 109 da. plus a 
remainder of 9 h. Lastly we divide the 109 da. by 7, because there 
are ^ as many weeks as days, and we find that 109 da. = 15 wk. plus 
a remainder of 4 da. The last ^«otient with the several remainders 
annexed in the order of the succeeding denominations, form the 
answer. 

2. Eeduce 201458 inches to miles. 

OPERATION. 

12 ) 201458 in. 



3 ) 16788 fl. 2 in. 
5i or 5.5) 5596 yd. 

40) 1017 rd. 2 yd. 1 ft. 6 in. 

8) 25 fur. 17 rd. 

3 mi. 1 far. 
3 mi. 1 fur. 17 rd. 2 yd. 1 ft. 8 in., Am. 



Analysis. We 
divide successively 
fcy the numbers in 
the ascending scale 
of linear measure, 
in the same manner 
as in the last pre- 
ceding operation. 
But, in dividing the 
5596 yd. by 5} or 
5.5, we have a re- 
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t 

mainder of 2 J yd., and this reduced to its equivalent compound num- 
ber, (169) = 2 yd. 1 ft. 6 in. In forming our final result, the 6 in. 
of this number are added to the first remainder, 2 in., making the 8 in. 
as given in the answer. From these examples and analyses we deduce 
the following 

Rule. I. Divide the given concrete or deiwrninate number hy 
that number of the ascending scale which wiU reduce it to the next 
higher denomination. 

II. D-ivide the quotient hy the next higher number in the scale ; 
and so proceed to the highest denomination required. The last 
quotient, with the several remainders annexed in a reversed order y 
vxiU be the answer. 

Note. — The several corresponding eases in redaction descending and reduc- 
tion ascending, being opposites, mutvuklly prove each other. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTIGB. 

1. Reduce 1913551 drams to tons. 

2. In 97920 gr. of medicine how many lb. ? Ans. 17 lb. 

3. Reduce 1000000 in. to mi. 

4. How many acres in a field 120 rd. long and 56 rd. wide ? 

5. In a pile of wood 60 ft. long, 15 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high, 
how many cords ? Ans. 70 Cd. 2 cd. ft. 8 cu. ft. 

6. How many fathoms deep is a pond that measures 28 ft. 6 
in. ? Am. 4f fath. 

7. In 30876 gi. how many hhd. ? 

8. How many bushels of corn in 27072 qt. ? Ans. 846 bu. 

9. At 2 cts. a gill, how much alcohol may be bought for 82.54 ? 

10. In 1234567 far. how many £? Ans. £1286 IJ d. 

11. Reduce 2468 pence to half crowns. 

12. In $88.35 how many francs? Ans. 475. 

13. In 622080 cu. in. how many tons of round timber ? 

14. In 84621 tt^ how many Cong. ? 

15. If 135 million Gillott steel pens are manufactured yearly^ ^^ 
how many great-gross will they make ? A)is. 78125. \ 

16. Reduce 1020300" to S. Ans. 9 S. 13° 25' 

17. In 411405 sec. how many da. ? 



\ 
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18. During a storm at sea, a ship changed her latitude 412 
geographic miles ; how many degrees and minutes did she change ? 

. - Ans. 6° 52'. 

19. If a man travel at the rate of a minute of distance in 20 
minutes of time, how much time would he require to travel round 
the earth ? Ans. 300 days. 

20. In 120 gross how many score ? Ans, 864. 

21. How many miles in the semi-circumference of the earth ?/2Hr 

22. How much time will a person gain in 36 yr. by rising 45 
min. earlier, and retiring 25 min. later, every day, allowing for 9 
leap years ? Ans. 639 da. 4 h. 30 min.. 

23. A grocer bought 20 gal. of milk by beer measure, and sold 
it by wine measure 3 how many quarts did he gain ? Ans, 17^4- 

24. How many bushels of oats in Connecticut are equivalent to 
1500 bushels in Iowa ? Ans. 1875 bu. 

25. Beduce 120 leagues to statute miles. Ans. 414 mi. 

26. In 1 bbl. 1 gal. 2 qt. wine measure, how many beer gal- 
lons? Ans, 27ij\. 

27. Reduce 150 U. S. bushels to Imperial bushels. 

Ans. 145.417 + Imp! bu. 

28. How many squares in a floor 68 ft. 8 in. long, and 83 ft. 
wide? Ans, 22|f 

29. How many cubic inches in a solid 4 ft. long 3 ft. wide, and 
1 ft. 6 in. thick ? 

30. How many acres in a field 120 rd. long and 56 rd. wide ? / - 

31. Change 356 dr. apothecaries weight, to Troy weight. J»- Tjf^ y* 

32. A coal dealer bought 175 tons of coal at $3.75 by the long 
ton, and sold it at $4.50 by the short ton; how much was his 
whole gain ? r Ans, $225.75. 

33. How many acres of land can be purchased in the city of 
New York for $73750, at $1.25 a square foot? 

Ans, 1 A. 56 P. 194 sq. ft.. 
84. An Ohio farmer sold a load of corn weighing 2492 lb., and a 
load of wheat weighing 2175 lb. ; for the corn he received $.60 a 
bashcl, and for the wheat $1.20 a bushel; how much did he re- 
ceive for both loads? A71S. $70.20. 
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The following examples are given to illustrate a short and prac- 
tical method of reducing currencies. 

35. What will he the cost of 54 bu. of corn at 5s. a bushel, 
New England currency ? 



OPERATION. 



Or, 

54 X 5 = 270s. 
270s. -- 6 = «45 ^ 



5 



«45 



Analysis. Since 1 bu. costs 
Ss., 54 bu. cost 54x 5s. = 270s.; 
and since 6s. make $1 N. E. 
currency, 270 -r- 6 = $45, Ans. 



36. What will 270 bu. of wheat cost, @ 8s. 4d. Penn. currency ? 

Analysis. Multiply the 
quantity by the price in Perm, 
currency, and divide the cost 
by the value of $1 in the same 
currency; or reduce the shil- 
, lings and pence to a fraction 
of a shilling, before multiply- 
injg and dividing. 

37. Bought 5 hhd. of rum at the rate of 2s. 4d. a quart, Geor- 
gia currency ; how much was the whole cost ? 

operation. 



H 



OPERATION. 




3 

m 

Or, ? 
100 ^^ 

«aoo 


6 

m 

25 
2 

$300 



5 

63 



Or, 



H 



$630 



5 
63 

2 
4 

t 



$630 



Analysis. In this ex- 
ample we first reduce 5 
hhd. to quarts by multiply- 
ing by 63 and 4, and then 
proceed as in the preceding 
examples. 



38. Sold 120 barrels of apples, each containing 2 bu. 2 pk., at 
4s. 7d. a bushel, and received pay in cloth at 10s. 5d. a yard ; how 
many yards of cloth did I receive ? 

Analysis. The operation in this example is 
similar to the preceding examples, except that we 
divide the cost of the apples by ihe price of a unit 
of the article received in payment, reduced to imits 
of the same denomination as the price of a unit of 
the article sold. The result will be the same in 
l$132 whatever curreTvcj. 



operation. 
12 

11 
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39. What co8t 75 yards of flannel at 38, 6d. per yard, New 
England currency ? Aus. $43.75, 

40. A man in Philadelphia worked 5 weeks at 6s. 4d. a day ; 
how much did his wages amount to f Ans, $25.33^. 

41. A farmer exchanged 2 bushels of beans worth lOs. 6d. per 
hushel^ for two kinds of sugar^ the one at lOd. and the other at 
lid. per pound, taking Ihe same quantity of each kind , how 
many pounds of sugar did he receive ? Ans, 24 lb. 

42. If com be rated at 5s. lOd. per bushel in Vermont, at what 
price in the currency of New Jersey must it be sold, in order to 
gain $7,50 on 54 bushels ? L/ i U J 

CASE II. 

373. To reduce a denominate fraction from a less to 
a greater unit. 

1. Keduce -^j of a gill to the fraction of a gallon, 

OFEBATioir. Analysis. To re- 

x\ gi. X i X i X i « ;j^ gal. ^^^^ gills ^ g^lo°«' 

we divide successively 

^^' by 4, 2, and 4, the 

numbers in the as- 
cending scale. And 
since the given num- 
ber is a fraction, we 
■^f Ans, indicate ike process, 

as in division of frac- 
tions, after which we perform t|ie indicated operations, and obtain 
^t the answer. Hence, 

E.ULE. Divide the fraction of the lower d^nominaiion hy the 
numbers in the ascending scale successively^ between the given and 
the required denomination. 

Note. — The operation may frequently be shortened by canoellation. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce f of a shilling to the fraction of a pound. 

Ans. Jt^. 



11 


¥ 


4 




fi 




4 




44 


1» 
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2. Reduce f of a pennyweight to the fraction of a pound 
Troy. An$. ^|g lb. 

3. What part of a ton is | of a pound avoirdupois weight ? 

4. What fraction of an hour is | of 20 seconds ? 

^,^^ 5. What is the fractional difference between g|^ of a hhd. 
tnd I of a pt? Ans. ^3^77^ hhd. 

6. ^1 '* of ^ of f of a pint is what fraction of 2 pecks ? 

Ah8. I 

7. Reduce | of ^ of ^j of a cord foot to the fraction of a 
cord. Ans, ^^ Cd. 

8. What part of an acre is j^^ of j\ of 9| square rods ? 
, 9. I of 5^ furlongs is ^ of j'^ of how many miles? 

Ans, 12| mi. 
vlO. A block of granite containing | of f of 20 J cubic feet, is 
what fraction of a perch ? Ans, ^| Pch. 

11. What part of a cord of wood is a pile 7| ft. long, 2 ft. high, 
and 3| feet wide ? Ans, m Cd. 

12. Reduce f of an inch to the fraction of an Ell English. 

CASE ni. 

373. To reduce a compound number to a ihiction of 
a higher denomination. 

1. Reduce 2 oz. 12 pwt. 12 gr. to the fraction of a pound Troy. 

oPEEATiON. Analysis. To find 

2 oz. 12 pwt. 12 gr. = 1260 gr. what part one compound 

1 lb. Troy = 5760 gr. number is of another, 

ills lb. = ^2 lb., Am, they must be like num^ 

bcrs and reduced to the 
same denomination. In 2 oz. 12 pwt. 12 gr. there are 1260 gr., and 
in 1 lb. there are 5760 gr. Therefore 1 gr. is ^5,^5 lb., and 1260 gr. 
are ^5»S ^b. == 3^ ^h., the answer. Hence, 

Rule. Redttce the given number to its lowest denomination /or 
the numerator, and a unit of the required denmnination to the same 
denomination for the denominator of the required fraction. 

Note. — It the given number contain a fraction, the denominator of this frac« 
Hon must be regarded as the lowest d«iLOiaixv&\i\Qii. 



k 
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£XAMPL£S FOB PBAOTICE. 

1. Reduce 2 R. 20 P. to the fraction of an acre. 

Ans, I A. 

2. What part of a mile is 6 fur. 26 rd. 3 yd. 2 ft. ? 

3. What part of a £ is 18s. 6d. 2/^ far. ? Arts. £j|. 

4. What part of 21 lb. Apothecaries' weight is 7^ Iz 29 14 
gr.? Ans. r^ll^ ft. oy . 

5. What part of 3 weeks is 4 da. 16 h. 30 min. ? ^ j j% 

6. Reduce 1| pecks to the fraction of a hushel. "/Z 

7. From a hogshead of molasses 28 gal. 2 qt. were drawn ; 
what part of the whole remained in the cask ? Arts. ||. 

8. Reduce 4 bundles 6 quires 16 sheets of paper to the frac- 
tion of a bale. Avis, | of a bale. 

9. What part of 54 cords of wood is 4800 cubic feet ? 

10. What is the value of 1^ of a dollar ? Ans, |f 

'TT 

11. Reduce 30. 3f 3 If 3 36 ill to the fraction of a Cong. r; . 

12. What part of a ton of hewn timber is 36 cu ft. 864 cu. in. ? 

CASE IV. 

374. To reduce a compaund number to a decimal of 
a higher denomination. 

1. Reduce 3 cd. ft. 8 cu. ft. to the decimal of a cord. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We re- 

16 



8 



8.0 cu. ft. duce the 8 cu. ft. to 

the decimal of a cd. 
ft., by annexing ci- 



3.5000 cd. ft. 



.4375 Cd., Ans, phers, and dividing 

Or, by 16, the number of 

3 cd. ft. 8 cu. ft. = 56 cu. ft. ^u. ft. in 1 cd. ft., an- 

1 Cd. = 128 cu. ft. nexing the decimal 

-s^fig Cd. = f g Cd. = .4375 Cd., Arts, quotient to the 3 cd. 

ft. We now reduce 
the 3. 5 cd. ft. to Cd. or a decimal of a Cd., by dividing by 8, the 
number of cd. ft. in 1 Cd., and we have .4375 Cd., the answer. 
Or, we may reduce the 3d cd. ft. 8 cu. ft., to the fraction of a Cd., 
18 
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(as in 378)) And we sliall hare yVv ^* ^^ tV ^d., which, reduced to 
its equivalent decimal, equals .4375 Cd., the same as before. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the lowest denomination given hy thai number 
in the scale which toiU reduce it to the next higher denomination, 
and annex the quotient as a decimal to thai higher. Proceed in 
the same manner until the whole is reduced to the denomination 
required. Or, 

Reduce the given number to a fraction of the required denomi- 
nation f and reduce this fraction to a decimal. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBAGTIOE. 

1. Reduce 5 da. 9 h. 46 min. 48 sec. to the decimal of a week. 

Ans. .77 25jjc.^^ 

2. Reduce 3° 27' 46.44" to the decimal of a sign. , 3 ? ^ q 

3. Reduce 1 R. 11.52 P. to the decimal of an acre. ^2 L C 

4. What part of 4 oz. is 2 oz. 16 pwt. 19.2 gr ? Ans. .71. 

6. What part of a furlong is 28 rd. 2 yd. 1 ft. 11.04 in. ? //2 
— 6. Reduce 3^5 *<> ^^ decimal of a pound. \2 V ^ C? 3 

7. Reduce 126 A. 4 sq. ch. 12 P. to the decimal of a town- 
ship. Ans. .0054893 + Tp. 

8. What part of a fathotn is 3| ft ? Ans. .625 fath. 

9. What part of \\ bushels is .45 of a peck ? Ans. .09. 

10. What part of 3 A. 2 R. i« 1 R. 11.52 P.? Ans. .092. 

11. Reduce § of ^ of 22| lb. to the decimal of a short ton. 00 1 L 
\ 12. What part of a f^ is 5 f^ 36 Til ? Ans. .7 f2^ 

13. Reduce 50 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. to ike decimal of a tun. 

Ans. .20188 + T. 
ADDITION. 

37ff« Compound numbers are added, subtracted, multiplied, 
and divided by the same general methods as are employed in 
simple numbers. The corresponding processes are based upon the 
same principles ; and «the only modification of the operations and 
rules is that required for borrowing, carrying, and reducing by a 
varying^ instead of a wfiiform scale, 

37«. 1. What is the sum of 50 hhd. 32 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt., 2 
Md. 19 gal. 1 pt, 15 hhd. 46^ .^., and 9 hhd. 39 gal. 2^ qt. ? 
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OFiEBATioir. Analysis. Writing tiie nvmbers 80 that 

lihd. gaL qt. pt units of the same denomination shall stand 
50 82 3 1 in the same column, we add the numbers 
. 2 19 1 of the right hand or lowest denomination, 
15 46 1 and find the amount to be 3 pints, which is 
^ ^^ ^ ^ equal to 1 qt. 1 pt. We write the 1 pt. under 
78 11 3 1 th« column of pints, and add the 1 qt. to 

the column of quarts. The amount of the 
nnmbers of the next higher denominati(»i is 7 qt., which is equal to 
1 gal. 3 qt. We write the 3 qt. under the column of quarts, and add 
the 1 gal. to the column of gallons. Adding the gallons, we find the 
amount to be 137 gal., equal to 2 hhd. 11 gal. Writing the 11 gal. 
under the gallons in the given numbers, we add the 2 hhd. to the 
column of hogsheads. Adding the hogsheads, we find the amount to 
be 78 hhd., which we write under the left hand denomination, as in 
simple numbers. 

2. What is the sum of y^^ vrk., | da.^ and | h. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We 

y\ wk, = 4 da. 21 h. 36 min. first find the value 

of each fraction in 
integers of less de- 
nominations, (369), 
and then add the 
resulting or equiva- 
lent compound num- 
bers. 
Or, we may re- 

il wk. -= S'da. 12 h.''22 min. SO" sec. ^."^^ *^^ S^^®^ ^^^^- 

tions to fractions of 

the same denomination, (368 or 372), then add them, and find the 

value of their sum in lower denominations. 

877. From these examples and illustrations we derive the 
f6ll<>wing 

Rule. I. If any of the numbers are denominate fractions, or 
if any of the denominations are mixed numbers, reduce the frac- 
tions to integers of lower denominations, 

II. Write the numbers so that those of the sam^ unit value will 
stand in the same column. 

III. Beginning at the right hand, add each denomination as in 



1 da. = 
1 h. = 


14 " 24 min. 

22 « 30 sec. 


5 12 22 30 

Or, 
f da. X4=»,^wk;- , 

1 k. X3^x4-,V^t; 

j\ wk. + j\ wk. + ^>j wk. = j J wk ; 
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# 
simple nmnh^ieSf carrying to each svcceeclflng denomiTiation one for 

as many units as it takes of the denomination addedy to mxtike one 

of the next higher denomination. 

Note. — The pupil cannot fail to see that the principles inyolved in adding 
compoand numbers are the same as those in addition of simple numbers; and 
that the ouly difference consists in the different carrying units. 

EXAMPLES TQR PRACTICE. 

(1-) (2) 

lb. oi. pwt gr. lb. S S 9 gr. 



14 


6 12 


13 


17 


5 3 


12 


15 


9 


16 


2 


7 15 


20 


13 


2 1 


19 


4 


1 5 


21 


66 


11 9 

(3.) 


5 


fur. 


rd. ft. 


in. 


7 


26 11 


9 


4 


16 7 


11 




36 14 


3« 


1 


9 2 


8 


5 


10 


1 


6 


2 5 




1 


15 13 


10 



10 


8 5 


1 8 


7 


7 6 


2 13 


5 


11 7 




21 


10 


16 


12 


1 2 


2 3 




7 


1 19 


58 


4 5 
(4.) 


2 19 


A. 


E. P. 


sq.jd. sq.ft. 


140 


3 17 


27 6 


820 


1 30 


14 2 


111 


7 


3 


214 


2 15 


22 7 


100 


3 


6 1 


25 


1 36 


8 


104 


2 9 


1 4 



5. Add 1 T. 17 cwt. 8 lb., 5 cwt. 29 lb. 8 oz., 1 cwt. 42 lb. 
6 oz., and 17 lb. 8 oz, Ans. 2 T. 3 cwt. 97 lb. 6 oz. 

6. Add 6 yd. 2 ft, 3 yd. 1 ft. 8 in., 1 ft. lOi in., 2 yd. 2 ft. 
6} in., 2 ft. 7 in., and 2 yd. 5 in. Am. 16 yd. 2 ft. 1 in. 

7. Add 4 Cd. 7 cd. ft., 2 Cd. 2 cd. ft. 12 cu. ft., 6 cd. ft. 15 
cu. ft., 5 Cd. 3 cd. ft. 8 cu. ft., and 2 Cd. 1 cu. ft. jL"^-- L^ --If 

8. What is the sum of If hhd. 42 gal. 3 qt. 1} pt., i gal. 
2 qt. I pt., and 1.75 pt. ? Ans. 2 hhd. 23 gal. 2 qt. 3 gi. 

9. What is the sum of 145 J A., 7 A. 2 R. 29 J P., 1 A. 3 R. 
16.5 P., and | A. ? Ans. 156 A. 39J P. 

10. Required the sum of 31 bu. 2 pk., 10| bu., 5 bu. 6^ qt, 
11 bu. 2.75 ph., and | pk. Ans* 62 bu. 1 pk. 5 qt 1§ pt 
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^< 11. Eequired the value of 42 yr. 7^ mo, + 10 y^r, 3-wfc. 5 da. 
4- 9| mo. + 1 wk. 16 h. 40 min. + | mo. + 3| da. 

Ans, 53 yr. 7 mo. 9 da. 23 h. 52 min. 

12. Add 3 S. 22° 50', 24° 36' 25.7", 17' 18.2", 1 S. 3° 12' 
15.5", 12° 36' 17.8", and 57.3". Ans. 6 S. 3° 33' 14.5". 

13. How many units in 1^ gross 7^ doz., 3 gross 1| doz., | of 
a great gross, 6;J doz., and 4 doz. 7 units ? Ans. 2183. 

14. What is the sum of 240 A. 6 sq. ch., 212.1875 sq. ch., 
and 5 sq. ch. 10| P.? Ans. 262 A. 3 sq. ch. 13.8 P. 

15. Add ^ Pch. 18 cu. ft., 84.6 cu. ft., | Pch., and |j^ cu. ft. 

16. Add $3|, 825^, «12J, 82|, and «2.64|. Ans, $47.0725. 

17. What is the sumof 3tt) 5g 4^29 17 gr., 2ft 5^ 12 
gr., 4g 2^19 16 gr.? ^/w. 5ft 10? 4^29 5 gr. 

18. A N. Y. fanner received $.60 a bushel for 4 loads of com ; 
the first contained 42.4 hu., the second 2866 lb., the third 36f 
bu., and the fourth 39 bu. 29 lb. How much did he receive for 
the whole ? Ans. $100,848. 

19. Bought three loads of hay at $8 per ton. The first weighed 
1.125 T., the second 1| T., and the third 2500 pounds; how much 
did the whole cost ? Ans. $30.20. 

20. A man in digging a cellar removed 140| cu. yd. of earth, 
in digging a cistern 24.875 cu. yd., and in digging a drain 46 cu. 
yd. 20 j cu. ft. What was the amount of earth removed, and how 
much the cost at 18 cts. a cu. yd. ? 

Ans, 212.425 cu. yd. removed; $38.24 — cost 



SUBTRACTION. 

878. 1. From 18 lb. 5 oz. 4 pwt. 14 gr. take 10 lb. 6 oz. 10 
pwt. 8 gr. 

Analysis. Writing the subtrar 
hend under the minuend, placing 
units of the same denomination under 
each other, we subtract 8 gr. from 
14 gr. and write the remainder, 6 
gr., underneath. Since we cannot 




OPERATION, 
lb. oz. pwt 

18 5 4 
10 6 10 


gr- 

14 

8 


7 10 
18* 


14 


6 



OPERATION, 
bar. gal. 

12 16 

7 18 


qt. 

3 
1 


4 28* 


2 
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m 
subtraci 10 pwt. from 4 pwt., we add 1 os. or 20 pwt^ to the 4 pwt., 

subtract 10 pwt. from the sum, and write the remainder, 14 pwt., 
underneath. Having added 20 pwt. or 1 oz. to the 6 oz. in the sub- 
trahend, we find that we cannot subtract the sum, 7 oz., from the 5 
oz. in the minuend ; we therefore add 1 lb. or 12 oz. to the 5 oz., sub- 
tract 7 oz. from the sum, and write the remainder, 10 oz., underneath. 
Adding 12 oz. or 1 lb. to the 10 lb. in the subtrahend, we subtract 
the sum, 11 lb., from the 18 lb. in the minuend, as in simple numbers, 
and write the remainder, 7 lb., underneath. 

2. From 12 bar. 15 gal. 3 qt. take 7 bar. 18 gal. 1 qt. 

Analysis. Proceeding as in the last 
operation, we obtain a remainder of 4 bar. 
28J gal. 2 qt. But, J gal. = 2 qt., which 
added to the 2 qt. in the remainder makes 
1 gal., and this added to the 28 gal. makes 
4 29 29 gal.-; and the answer is 4 bar. 29 gal. 

8. From i of a rod subtract i of a yard. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We first 

- J A J n A A t ' &id the value of each 

I rd. =4 yd. fl. 44 in. r x- • • * f 

t 1 n II h ,1 fraction m mtegers of 

I yd. =s 2 " 3 '^ , , . .. 

^ "^ lower denemmations, 

3 1 1^ (369), and then sub- 

Or, tract the less value 

^ vd X i- = 4 vd X 3, wmJL rd • ^^^^ *^® greater. Or, 

I rd. — 5*2 rd. = |J rd. ; given fractions to frac- 

IJ rd. = 3 yd. 1 ft. 1^ in. tions of tlie same de- 

nomination, subtract 

the less value from the greater, and find the value of the remainder 

in integers of lower denominations. 

379. From these illustrations we deduce the following 
KuLE. I. If any of the numbers are denominate fractions, or 

if any of the denomiruUions are mixed numbers^ reduce the fraxr 

tioTis to integers of lower denominations. 

II. Write the subtrahend under the minuend, so that units of the 
same denomination shall stand under each other. 

III. Beginning at the right hand, svhtract each denomifiation 
^eparatel^f as in simjple numbers. 
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\ 



TV. If the number of any devumwMsUon in the tubtrahend ea 
ceed that of the same denomination in the mintiend, add to th 
number in the minuend as many units as make one of the nea. 
higher denominxition, and then subtract ; in this case add 1 to th 
next higher denomination of the subtrahend before subtractinr^ 
Proceed in the same manner with each denomination. 



EXAMPLES FOE PBACTIGE. 



mi. 

From 175 
Take 59 



(1.) 

fVLT. id. 

3 27 
6 10 



ft 
11 
12 



Rem. 115 5 16 15 



Uid. 



(3.) 

gal. 



qt. 



in. 

4 
9 


mo. 
1 

9 


(2.) 

A. R. P. 

320 8 26.4 
150 2 31.86 


1 

45 

10 


170 34.54 
(4.) 

wk. da. h. 

3 17J 
1 22 6.8 



5 36 3i 

2 45 li - 

5. Subtract 15 rd. 10 ft. 31 in. from 26 rd. 11 ft. 3 in. 

Ans. 11 rd. 11 J in. 

6. From 1 T. 11 cwt. 30 lbs. 6 oz. take 18 cwt, 45 lb. 

7. Subtract .659 wk. from 2 wk. 3| da. 

Ans. 1 wk* 6 da. 5 h. 17 min. 16| sec. 

8. From m hbd. take .90625 gal. Ans. 32 gal. 

9. From | of 3 J A. take 3 R. 12.56 P. 

10. Subtract ^^^ lb. Troy, from 10 lb. 8 oz. 8 pwt. 

11. From a pile of wood containing 36 Cd. 4 cd. ft., there wa 
sold 10 Cd. 6 cd. ft. 12 cu. ft. ; how much remained ? 

-»^12. From 5 J barrels take 4 of a hogshead. 

Ans. 4 bbl. 11 gal. 1 qt. 

13. Subtract f gj of a day from J of a week. 

Ans. 4 da. 49 min. 30 sec. 

14. From | of a gross subtract f of a dozen. Atu. 6| dcz. 

15. From -J of a mile take y- of a rod, ^ *• V '^ >*^ 

16. Subtract 2 A. 3 R. 5.76 P. from 5 A. 1 R. 24.24 P. 

Ans. 2 A. 2 R. 18.48 P. 
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17. Subtract .0626 bu. from | pk. Am, 4 qt. 

^ 18. From the Bum of f of 365| da. and | of 6f wk. take 49^ 
min. Am. 33 wk. 1 da. 1 h. 10| min. 

19. From the sum off of 3| mi. and 174 ^^v ^^® ^\ ^^''^' 

20. From 15 bbl. 3.25 gal. take 14 bbl. 24 gal. 3.54 qt. 

21. A farmer in Ohio having 200 bu. of barley, sold 3 loads, 
the first weighing 1457 lb., the second 1578 lb., and the third 
1420 lb. ; how many bushels had he left ? Arts. 107 bu. 9 lb. 

22. Of a farm containing 200 acres two lots were reserved, one 
containing 50 A. 136.4 P. and the other 48 A. 123.3 P. ; the re- 
mainder was sold at $35 per acre. How much did it bring ? 

Arts. $3513. 19db. 

23. An excavation 58 ft. long, 37 ft. wide, and 6 ft. deep is to 
be made for a cellar; after 471cu.yd. 16 cu. ft. 972 cu. in. of 
earth have been removed, how much more still remains to be 
taken out ? Ans. 5 cu. yd. 7 cu. ft. 756 cu. in. 

24. From the sum of | lb., 4| oz., and 31 1 pwt., take the differ- 
ence between | oz. and | pwt. Ans. 1 lb. 3 oz. 8 pwt. 21 gr. 

91 

25. From the sum of 5/^ A., | of 6| A., y^j| R., and /, of 

2fj P.; take 4 A. 25 P. 12 sq. yd. 

Alls. 5 A. 3 R. 5 P. 6| sq. yd. 

380. To find the difference in dates. 

1, JtTow many years, months, days and hours from 3 o'clock p. 
M. of June 15, 1852, to 10 o'clock a. m. of Feb. 22, 1860 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since the later of two dates 

yr. mo. da. h. always expresses the greater period of 

1860 A II 10 time, we write the later date for aminu- 

end and the earlier date for a subtrahend, 
7 8 6 19 placing the denominations in the order of 

the descending scale from left to right, 
(300, NoTB 8). "We then subtract by the rule for subtraction of 
compound numbers. 

When the exact number of days is required for any period not 
/exceeding one ordinary year, it may be readily found by the fol- 
lowing 
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TABLE, 



Showing the number of days from any day of one nunWk to the same 

day of any other month within one year. 



FROM ART 








TO 


THE SAME DAT OF 


THE HEXT 








DAY OF 


Jan. 
365 


Feb. 
31 


Mar. 
59 


Apr. 
90 


May 
120 


June 
151 


July 

181 


Aug. 
212 


Sept. 
243 


Oct. 
273 


Not. 
304 


Dec. 


January 


334 


February 


334 


365 


28 


59 


89 


120 


150 


181 


212 


242 


273 


303 


March... 


306 
^75 


337 
306 


365 
336 


31 
365 


61 
30 


92 
61 


122 
91 


153 
122 


184 
163 


214 
183 


245 
214 


275 


April 


244 


May 


245 
214 


276 
245 


304 
273 


335 
304 


365 
334 


31 
365 


61 
30 


92 
61 


123 
92 


153 
122 


184 
153 


214 


V Uu" •*••••»•»•••• 


183 


July 


184 


215 


243 


274 


304 


335 


365 


SI 


62 


92 


123 


153 


August 


153 


184 


212 


243 


273 


304 


334 


365 


31 


61 


92 


122 


Beptember 


122 


163 


181 


212 


242 


273 


303 


334 


365 


30 


. 61 


91 


October 


92 


123 


151 


182 


212 


243 


273 


304 


335 


365 


31 


61 


November 


61 


92 


120 


151 


181 


212 


242 


273 


304 


334 


365 


30 


Beceraber 


31 


62 


90 


121 


151 


182 


212 


243 


274 


304 


335 


365 



If the days of the different months are not the same, the num- 
ber of days of difference should be added when the earlier day 
Wongs to the month from which we reckon, and subtracted when 
it belongs to the mouth to which we find the time. If the 29th 
of February is to be included in the time computed^ one day 
Diust be added to the result. 






EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. War between England and America was commenced April 
19, 1775, and peace was restored January 20, 1783 ; how long did 
the war continue ? Ans. 7 yr. 9 mo. 1 da. 

2. The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Dec. 22, 1620, and Gen. 
W'ashington was born Feb. 22, 1732 ; what was the difference in 
^ime between these events ? 

3. The first settlement made in the IT. S. was at Jamestown, Va., 
^% 28, 1007; how many years from that time to July 4, 1860 ? 

4. How lnr.g has a note to run, dated Jan. 30, 1859, and made 
payable June 3, 1861 ? Ans. 2 yr. 4 mo, 3 da. 
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5. How many years^ months, and days from votur birthday to 

this date? /t'-^--/ 

V 6. What length of time elapsed from 16 minutes past 10 o'clock, 

A. M., July 4, 1866, to 22 minutes before 8 o'clock, p. M., Dec. 

12, 1860 ? Ans. 1988 da. 9 h. 22 min. 

y 7. What length of time will elapse from 40 minutes 25 seconds 

past 12 o'clock, noon, April 21, 1860, to 4 minutes 36 seconds 

before 5 o'clock, A. M., Jan. 1, 1862? 

8. How many days from the 4th September, to the 27th of 

May following ? » Ans, 265 da. 



MULTIPLICATION. 
381. 1. Multiply 5 mi. 4 ftir. 18 rd. 15 ft. by 6. 

OPERATION. 



Analysis. Writing the multi- 
plier under the lowest denomi- 
5 mi. 4 fur. 18 rd. 15 ft. ^^^^^ ^f the multiplicand, we 

„ multiply each denomination in 

33 2 33 7} the multiplicand separately in 

order from lowest to highest, as 
in simple numbers, and carry from lower denominations to higher, 
according to the ascending scale of the multiplicand, as in addition 
of compound numbers. Hence, 

E.ULE. I. Write the multiplier under the lowest denomination 
of the mtdtvpUcand. 

II. Multiply as in simple numherSy and carry as in addition of 
compound numbers. 

Notes. — l. When the multiplier is large, and is a composite number, we may 
shorten the work by multiplying by the component factors. 

2. The multiplier must be an abstract njimber. 

3. If any of the denominations are mixed numbers, they may either bo re- 
duced to integers of lower denominations before multiplying, or they may be 
multiplied as directed in 193. 

4. i'he multiplication of a denominate fraction is the most readily performed 
by 193, after which the product may be reduced to integers of lower denomina- 
tions by 369. 

, 383« As the work of multiplying by large prime numbers is 
Bpmewhat tedious, the following method may often be so modified 
and adapted as to greatly shorten the operation. 
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1. How numy busheis of gram in 47 bags, each oontaining 2 bu. 
1 pk. 4 qt. ? 



FIRST OPERATION. 

47 = (5 X 9) + 2 
2 bu. 1 pk. 4 qt. X 2 
5 



1 1 bu. 3 pk. 4 qt. in 5 bags. 
9 



106 bu. 3 pk. 4 qt. in 45 bags. 
4 a 3 4< « 2 " 

111 bu. 2 pk.^ qt. « 47 " 

SECOND OPERATION. 

47=(6x8) — 1 
2 bu. 1 pk. 4 qt. X 1 
6 



14 bu. 1 pk. 

8 



in 6 bags. 



114 bu. in 48 bags. 

2 ^* 1 p k. 4 qt. '' 1 bag. 

Ill bu. 2 pkTi qt. " 47 bags. 



Analysis. Multiplying 
the contents of 1 bag by 5, 
and the resulting product by 
9, we have the contents of 
45 bags, which is the com- 
posite number next less than 
the given prime number, 47. 
Next, multiplying the con- 
tents of 1 bag by 2, we have 
the contents of 2 bags, which, 
added to the contents of 45 
bags, gives us the contents 
of 45 -^ 2 == 47 bags. 

Or, we may multiply the 
contents of 1 bag by the fac- 
tors of the composite num- 
ber next greater than the 
given prime number, 47, and 
from the last product sub- 
tract the multiplicand. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

(1-) (2.) 

T. cwt. lb. oz. ' mL fur. rd. ft. 

12 15 27 9 14 6 36 14 

8 9 



od. 102 



a. 

7 



R. 
1 



20 8 
(3.) 

p. sq. yd. aq. ft. 

33 21 7 
6 



133 6 11 10} 



(4.) 

C(l. od. ft cu. fL 

10 7 13 
12 



5. Multiply 34 bu. 3 pk. 6 qt. 1 pt. by 14. H 'i > "' '^ ^ 
Ct Multiply 4 lb. 10 oz. 18.7 pwt. by 27. 

Am, 132 lb. 7 oz. 4.9. pwt. 
7. Multiply 9 g 3 3 2 9 13 gr. by 35. '> ? / ~ / - ., • / .. 
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8. Multiply 5 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. 3.25 gi. by 96. 

9. Multiply 78 A. 3 R. 15 P. 15 sq. yd. by 15}. 

Arts. 1235 A. 1 K 2 P. 23 i sq. yd. 

10. What is 73 times 9 cu. yd. 10 cu. ft. 1424 cu. in. ? 

11. Multiply 2 lb. 8 oz. 13 pwt. 18 gr. by 59. 

12. Multiply 4 yd. 1 ft. 4.7 in. by 125. 

13. If 1 qt. 2 gi. of wine fill 1 bottle, how much will be re- 
quired to fill a gross of Jjottles of the same capacity ? - '; 

14. Multiply 7 0. 10 f g 4 f 5 25 Hi by 24. ' ' ' 

Arts. 22 Cong. 7 0. 13 f g 2 f 5. 

15. Multiply 3 hhd. 43 gal. 2.6 gi. by 17. 

16. Multiply 9 T. 13 cwt. 1 qr. 10.5 lb. by 1.7. 

Note. — When the multiplier contains a decimal, the multiplicand may bo re- 
duced to the lowest denomination mentioned, or the lower denominations to a 
decimal of the higher, before multiplying. The result can be reduced to the 
compound number required. 

Ans. 16 T. 8 cwt. 2 qr. 20.65 lb. 

17. If a pipe discharge 2 hhd. 23 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. of water in 1 
hour, how much will it discharge in 4.8 hours, if the water flow 
with the same velocity ? Ans, 11 hhd. 25 gal. 1 pt. 2.4 gi. 

18. What will be the value of 1 dozen gold cups, each cup 
weighing 9 oz. 13 pwt. 8 gr., at $212.38 a pound ? 

19. What cost 5 casks of wine, each containing 27 gal. 3 qt. 1 
pt., at ?1.37J a gallon? Ans. $191.64-f. 

20. A farmer sold 5 loads of oats, averaging 37 bu. 3 pk. 5 qt. 
each, at $.65 per bushel , how much money did he receive for the 
grain? Ans. $123.20—. 

DIVISION. 

383. 1. Divide 37 A. 1 R. 16 P. by 8. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Writing the divisor on 

the left of the dividend, we divide 
8 ) 37 A. 1 R. 16 P. ^^g highest denomination, and obt^iiin 

4 2 27 a quotient of 4 A. and a remairvder 

of 5 A. Writing the quotient rnder 
tho denomination divided, we reduce the remainder to roods, making 
20 R., which added to the 1 R. of the dividend, equals 21 R. Dividing 
this, we have a quotient of 2 R. and a remainder of 5 R. Writings I ** 



-A 



J 



^ 
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the 2 K. under tlie denomination divided, we reduce the remainder to 
rods, making 200 P., which added to the 16 P. of the dividend, equals 
216 P. Dividing this, we have a quotient of 27 P. and no remainder. 

2. Divide 111 bu. 2 pk. 4 qt. by 47. 




OPERATION. 

47 ) 111 bu. 2 pk. 4 qt. ( 2 bu. 1 pk. 4 qt. 
•94 

17 bu. rem. 

70 pk. in 17 bu. 2 pk. 
47 - 

23 pk. rem. 

188 qt in 23 pk. 4 qt. 

188 



Analysts. The 
divisor being large, 
and a prime num- 
ber, we divide by 
long division, set- 
ting down the 
whole work of sub- 
tracting and reduc- 
ing. 



From these examples and illustrations we derive the following 

R^LE. I. Divide the highest denomination as in simple num- 
bers, and each svjcceeding denomination in the sam^ manner, if 
there he no remainder. 

II. If there be a remainder after dividing any denomination^ 
reduce it to the next lower denmninationy adding in the given num- 
ber of that denomination, if any, and divide as before, 

III. The several partial quotients will be the quotient required. 

Notes. — 1. When the divisor is large and is a compceite namber, wo may 
shorten the work by dividing by the factors. ^ 

2. When the divisor and dividend are both compound numbers, they must 
both be reduced to the same denomination before dividing, and then the process 
is the same as in simple numbers. 

S. The division of a denominate fraction is most readily performed by 195, 
after which th0 quotient may be reduced to its equivalent compound number, 
by 869. 



5 ) G2 



(1.) 



s. 



Ua>ti.at, 12 9 
10 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



(2) 



d. 

9 



far. 

3 



lb. 

9)56 



oz. 

6 



pwt. 

17 



6 



61b. 3 oz. 8pw.l4gr. 
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(8.) 




■ 


cwt. qr. B 


hhd. gal. qt. 


pt 


'T. 


12)9 28 2 




19)373 


19 2 ' 



49 2 1 19 13 2 1 

6. Divide 358 A. 1 K. 17 R 6 sq. yd. 2 sq. ft. by 7. 

Ans. 51 A. 31 P. 8 s<j 

6. Divide 192 ha. 3 pk. 1 qt. 1 pt. by 9. 2 ) "* / "* ^* '^ 

7. \Divide 336 yd. 4 ft. 3^ in. by 21. Ans, 16 yd. 2^ 

8. Divide 77 sq. yd. 6 sq. ft. 82 sq. in. by 13. 

Ans. 5 sq. yd. 8 sq. ft. 106 sq 

9. Divide 678 cu. yd. 1 cu. ft. 1038^6 cu. in. by 67. / 

10. Divide 1986 mi. 3 fur. 20 rd. 1 yd. by 108. 

11. Divide 12 sq. mi. 1 R. 30 P. by 22^. 

An8. 341 A. 1 R. 16- 

NoTB 4. — Observe that 22^ = ^ ; hence, multiply by 2, and divide tl] 
by 45. 

12. Divide 365 da. 6 h. by 240. 

13. Divide 3794 cu. yd. 20 cu. ft. 709^ cu. in. by 33f 

14. Divide 121 lb. 33 2^ IB 4 gr. by 13j. 

15. Divide 2S^ 51' 27.765" by 2.754. Ans, 10° 28' 4! 

16. Divide 202 yd. 1 ft. 6J in. by f 

Ans. 337 yd. 1 ft. 7i 

17. Divide 1950 da. 15 h. 15f min. by 100. 

18. If a town 4 miles square be divided equally into 124 
how much will each farm contain ? Ans. 82 A. 2 R. 12^ 

19. A ceHar 48 ft. 6 in. long, 24 ft. wide, and 6} ft. dee 
excavated by 6 men in 8 days ; how many cubic yards die 
man excavate daily? Ans. 5 cu. yd. 22 cu. ft. 1080 cu. 

20. How many casks, each containing 2 bu. 3 pk. 6 qt., ( 
filled from 356 bu. 3 pk. 5 qt. of cherries ? Ans. li 



LONGITUDE AND TIME. 

Since the earth performs one complete revolution 
axis in a day or 24 hours, the sun appears to pass from e 
west round the earth, or through 360° of lonyitMde once in 
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24 hours of time. Hence the relation of time to the real motion 
of the earth or the apparent motion of the sun, is as follows : 

Time. Longitude. 

24 h. = 360? 

1 h. or 60 min. = VV«» = 15° = 900^ 

• 1 min. or 60 sec. = ^ = Vff'^ = 15^ = 900^' 

Isec. = W = Vo^^ = 15^^ 
Hence, 1 h. of time = 15° of longitude. 

1 min. " = 15^ " " 

, 1 sec. ** = 15^^ " " 

CASE I. 

385. To find the difiference of longitude between twc 
places or meridians, when the diflference of time is 
known. 

Analysis. A difference of 1 fa. of time corresponds to a difference 
. • <^f 15° of longitude, of 1 min. of time to a difference of 15^ min. of 
longitude, and of 1 sec. of time to a difference of 15^^ of longitude, 
(184). Hence, the 

Rule. Multiply the difference of time^ expressed in hours, 

minutes, and seconds, hy 15, according to the rule for multipUca- 

''b» of compound numbers ; the product will he the difference of 

^ngitude in degrees , minutes, and seconds. 

Notes. — 1. If one place be in east, and the other in west longitude, the dif- 
ference of longitude is found by adding them, and if the sum be greater than 
1S0°, it must be subtracted from 360°. 

2. Since the sun appears to move from east to west, when it is exactly 12 
o'clock at one pla^e, it will he past 12 o'clock at all places east, and he/ore 12 at 
all f'laces west. Tlence, if the difference of time between two placo#, be Hubtravted 
from the time at the eaaterly place, the result will be the time at the westerly 
place; and if the di£ference be added to the time at the westerly place the result 
will be the time at the easterly place. 

• EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. -• 

1. When it is 9 o'clock at Washington, it is 8 h. 7 min. 4 sec. 
•itt St. Louis ; th^ longitude of Washington heing 77° 1', west, 
V hat is the longitude of St. Louis? Ans. 90° 15' west. 

2. Tl.e sun rises at Boston 1 h. 11 min. 56 sec. sooner than 
at New Orleans ; the longitude of New Orleans being 89° 2' west, 
wh.it is the longitude o*f ]5oston? Ans. 71° 3' west. 
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/ 5. When it is half past 2 o'clock in the morning at Havana, it 
it 9 h. 13 min. 20 sec. p. M. at the Cape of Good Hope; the 
longitude of the latter place being 18° 28' east, what is the 
longitude of Havana ? Ans. 82° 22' west. 

4. The diflference of time between Valparaiso and Rome is 6 h. 
8 min. 28 sec. ; what is the difference in longitude ? " i ^ I 

6. A gentleman traveling East from Fort Leavenworth, which 
is in 94° 44' west longitude, found, on arriving at Philadelphia, that 
his watch, an accurate time keeper, was 1 h. 18 min. 16 sec. slower 
than the time at Philadelphia ; what is the longitude of Philadel- 
phia ? Ans. 75° 10' west. 

\6. When it is 12 o'clock M. at San Francisco it is 3 h. 58 min. 
23 J sec. p. M. at Rochester, N. Y; the longitude of the latter 
place being 77° 51' W., what is the longitude of San Francisco? 

7. A gentleman traveling West from Quebec, which is in, 71° 
12' 15" W. longitude, finds, on his arrival at St. Joseph, that his 
watch is 2 h. 33 min. 53i| sec. faster than true time at the latter 
place. If his watch has kept accurate time, what is:^ the longitude 
of St. Joseph ? Ans. 109° 40' 44" W. 

8. A ship's chronometer, set at Grreenwich, points to 5 h. 40 
min. 20 sec. P. M., when the sun is on the meridian ; what is the 
ship's longitude ? Ans. 85° 5' west. 

Note 3. — Greenwich, Eng., is on the meridian of 0^, and from this meridian 
longitude is reckoned. 

9. The longitude of Stockholm being 18° 3' 30" E., when it is 
midnight thgre, it is 6 h. 8 min. 18 sec. p. M. at New York ; what 
is the longitude of New York from Greenwich ? 

Ans. 74° 1' W. . . 

10. A vessel set sail from New York, and proceeded in a south- 
easterly direction for 24 days. The captain then took an obser-*^ 
vation on the sun, and found the local time at the ship's meridian "' 
to be 10 h. 4 min. 36.8 sec. A. M. ; at the moment of the observa-S' 
tion, his chronometer, which had been set for New York time, 
showed 8 h. 53 min. 47 sec. Now, allowing that the chronometer 
had gained 3.56 sec. per day, how much had the ship changed her 
longitude since she set sail? Atis. 18° 3' 48.6". 
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CASE II. 

386. To find the difference of time between two 
places or meridians, where the difference of longitude 
is known. 

Analysis. A difference of 15° of longitude produces a difference 
of 1 h. of time, 15^ of longitude a difference of 1 min. of time, and 
ly^ of longitude a difference of 1 sec. of time, (184). Hence the 

KuLE. Divide the difference of longitude^ expressed in. degrees f 
minutes, and seconds^ by 15, according to the rule for division of 
compound numbers; the quotient will be the difference of time in 
hoursy minuteSy and seconds, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Washington is 77° 1' and Cincinnati is 84° 24' west longi- 
tude ; what is the difference of time ? Ans, 29 min. 32 sec. 

2. Paris is 2° 20' and Canton 113° 14' east longitude ; what is 
the difference in time ? y j^^ - V '^ . . /. \ ^ "* ' ^ 

3. Buffalo is 78° 55' west, and the city of Rome 20° 30' east 
longitude ; what is the difference in time ? 

Ans, 6 h. 37 min. 40 sec. 

4. A steamer arrives at Halifax, 63° 36' west, at 4 h. 30 min. 
p. M. ; the fact is telegraphed to New York, 74° 1' west, without 
loss of time ; what is the time of its receipt at New York ? '^' ^ / > , '• ' 
■ 5. The longitude of Cambridge, Mass., is 71° 7' west, and of 

j,;C)ambridge, England, is 5' 2" east; what time is it at the former 
^Sace when it is 12 M. at the latter? 

Ans, 7 h. 15 min. 11 j| sec. A. m. 

6. The longitude of Pekin is ll8° east, and of Sacramento 
City 120° west; what is the difference in time? 

7. The longitude of Jerusalem is 35° 32' east, and that of 
Baltimore 76° 37' west; when it is 40 minutes past 6 o'clock 
A- M. at Baltimore, what is the time at Jerusalem? \ U • ^^ - . ' . 

8. What time is it in Baltimore when it is 6 o^ clock p. M. at 
Jerusalem ? Ans, 10 h. 31 min. 24 sec. A. M. 

19* 
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9. The longitude of Springfield, Mass., is 72*^ 35' 45" W., and 
of Galveston, Texas, 94° 46' 34" W.; when it is 20 inin. past 6 
o'clock A. M. at Springfield, what time is it at Galveston ? ^^ V" / " 

10. The longitude of Constantinople is 28° 49' east, and of St. 
Paul 93° 5' west; when it is 3 o'clock p. M. at the latter place, 
what time is it at the former ? J/ ^ r^ <Li (c? 

11. What time is it at St. Paul when it is midnight at Constan- 
tinople? Ans. 3 h. 52 min. 24 sec. P. M, 

12. The longitude of Cambridge, Eng., is 5' 2" E., and of 
Mobile, Ala., 88° 1' 29" W. ; when it is 12 o'clock M. at Mobile, 
what is the time at Cambridge ? ^ "" ^. ^ Q "^ J ^ofh' 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES IN COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

1. In 9 lb. 8g Ig 29 19 gr. how many grains? 

2. How much will 3 cwt. 12 lb. of hay cost, at $15^ a ton? 

3. In 27 yd. 2 qr. how many Eng. ellsf Ans. 22. 

' 4. Reduce $18,945 to sterling money. Ans. £3 18s. 3^2* jd. 

5. In 4 yr. 48 da. 10 h. 45 sec. how many seconds ? 

6. How many printed pages, 2 pages to each leaf, will there be 
in an octavo book having 24 fully printed sheete ? Ans. 384. 

7. At 1/6 sterling per yard, how many yards of cloth may be 
bought for £5 6s. 6d. ? Ans. 71 y^ / 

8. In 4 mi. 51 ch. 73 1. how many links? 3 '^, \1 3 ^t^^-H^ 

9. In 22 A. 3 R. 33 sq. rd. 2| sq. yd. how many square yards if 11 

10. How many demijohns, each containing 3 gal. 1 qt 1 pt., 
can be filled from 3 hhd. of currant wine ? Ans. 56. 

11. Paid $375.75 for 2^ tons of cheese, and retailed it at 9|> 
cts. a pound; how much was my whole gain? ^ *' j U"^ 

12. A gentleman sent a silver tray and pitcher, weighing 3 Ib.*^ 
9 oz., to a jeweler, and ordered them made into tea spoons, each 
weighing 1 oz. 5 pwt. ; how many spoons ought he to receive ? 

Ans. 3 doz. 

13. What part of 4 gal. 3 qt. is 2 qt. 1 pt. 2 gi. ? Ans. 4 J. 

14. ileducc I of j\ of a rod to the fraction of yard. <.7 

15. How many yards of carpeting 1 yd. wide, will be required I 
to cover a floor 26J ft. long, and 20 ft. wide ? Ans. 58f . 
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j^ 16. If I purchase 15 T. 3 cwt 3 qr. 24 lb. of English iron, by 
long ton weight, at 6 cents a pound, and sell the same at 9140 per 
short ton, how much will I gain by the trance tion ? 

17. What will be the expense of plastering a room 40 ft. long, 
36} ft. wide, and 22^ ft. high, at 18 cents a sq. yd., allowing 1875 A 
aq. ft. for doors, windows, and base board? Ans, 869.78}. 

18. How much tea in 23 chests, each weighing 78 lb. 9 oz. ? 

19. Valparaiso is in latitude 33° 2' south, and Mobile 30° 41 
north ^ what is their difference of latitude ? Ans, 63° 43'. 

20. If a druggist sell 1 gross 4 dozen bottles of Congress water 
a day, how many will he sell during the month of July ? 

21. Eighteen buildings are erected on an acre of ground, each ^ 
occupying, on an average, 4 sq. rd. 120 sq. ft. 84 sq. in. ; how 
much ground renudns unoccupied ? ^^r 7^ ^2^*^*^* 

-22, At $13 per ton, how much hay may be bought for $12.02} ?/ V ^ 

23. If 1 pk. 4 qt. of wheat cost $.72, how much will a bushel 
costf . Am, S1.92. 

24. How many bushels, Indiana standard, in 36244 lbs. of 
wheat t 

25. At 20 cents a cubic yard, how much will it cost to dig a 
cellar 32 fL long, 24 ft. wide, and 6 ft. high ? Am. •34.13+. 

t 26. If the wall of the same cellar be laid 1} feet thick, what 
will it cost at «1.25 a perch ? Ans. 50.90{? 

27. The forward wheels of a wagon are 10. ft. 4 in. in circum- 
ference, and the hind wheels 15} ft.; how many more times will 
the forward wheels revolve than the hind wheels in running from 
Boston to N. Y., the distance being 248 miles ? Am. 42240. 

28. Bought 15 cwt. 22 lb. of rice at $3.75 a cwt., and 7 cwt. 
36 lb. of pearl barley at $4.25 a cwt. How much would be gained 
by selling the whole at 4} cents a pound ? Am. $13,255. 

29. From ^ of 3 T. 10 cwt. subtract ^\ of 7 T. 3 cwt. 26 lb. S 
SO. Vrhat is the value in avoirdupois weight of 16 lb. 5 oz. 10 

]-;wt. 13 <rx. Troy? Ana. IB lb. 8 oz. 11.4+dr. 

CI . What decimal of a rod is 1 ft. 7.8 in. ? .^ 
V.-Z. If a piece of timber be 9 in. wide and in. thick, what 

length of it will be required to make 3 cu. ft. ? Am. 8 ft. 



-/ 
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33. If a board be 16 in. broad^ what length of it will make 7 
sq. ft.? Ans. 51 ft. 

34. If a hogshead contain 10 cubic feet, how many more gaj?u i 
Ions of dry measure will it contain than of beer measure 't ..- -f^s 

36. How many tons in a stick of hewn timber 60 ft. long, and 1 ' 
ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 1 in. ? Ans. 2.275 tons. 

36. Subtract g| bu. + f of «| of 3J qt. from 5 bu. 3|i qt. 

Ans. 161 pk. 
\ 37. What is the difference between i of 5 sq. mi. 250 A. 3 K, 
and 3i times 456 A. 3 R. 14 P. 25 sq. yd. ? 

Ans. 2 sq. mi. 254 A. 2 R. 26 P. 24f sq. yd. 

38. How many pounds of silver, Troy weight, are equivalent 
in value to 5.6 lb. of gold by the English government standard ? 

Ans. 80 lb. 2 pwt. 19.2768 gr. 

39. If a piece of gold is | pure, how many carats fine is it ? - v 

40. In gold 16 carats fine what part is pure, and what part is J 
alloy? * .,. -"^ 

41. A man having a piece of land containing 384| A., divided 
it between his two sons, giving to the elder 22 A. 1 R. 20 P. more 
than to the younger ; how many acres did he give to each ? 

Ans. 203 A. 2 R. 14 P., elder ; 181 A. R. 34 P., younger. . 

42. 4000 bushels of corn in Illinois is equal to how many bushels 
in New York ? Am. 3586^% bu. 

43. The market value being the same in both States, a farmer 
in New Jersey exchanged 110 bu. of cloverseed, worth 84 a 
buslicl, with a farmer in New York for corn, worth $i a bushel, 
which he sold in his own State for cash. The exchange being 
made by weight, in whose favor was the difference, and how much 
in cash value ? 

Ans. The N. J. farmer gained 69^ bu. corn, worth Z^Qt^j. 

44. The great pyramid of Cheops measures 763.4 feet on each 
side of its base, which is square. How many acres does it cover ? ,-i 

45. The roof of a house is 42 ft. long, and each side 20 ft. 6 1 
in. wide; what wiU the roofing cost at $4.62 i a square ? 
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a46. K 17 T. 15 cwt. 62 J lb. of iron cost $1333.593, how much 
will 1 ton cost? 

47. How many wine gallons will a tank hold, that is 4 ft. long 
by 3| ft. wido^ and 1| ft. deep ? Ans. 1^7 ^\ gal. 

48. What will be the cost of 300 bnshels of wheat at 9s. 4d. 
per bushel, Michigan currency ? Ans. $350. 

49. What will be the cost in Missouri currency ? 

50. What will be the cost in Delaware currency ? I V^ 

51. What will be the cost in Georgia currency ? Ans. $600. 

52. What will be the cost in Canada currency? Ans, $560. 
,-^3. Bought the following bill of goods in Boston : 

6J yd. Irish linen @ 5/4 
12 « flannel '' 3/9 

81 " calico " 1/7 

9 " ribbon ^ " /9 

4i lb. coffee " 1/5 

6i gal. molasses " 5/^ 

What was the amount of the bill? Ans. $21.76 +. 

54. How many pipes of Madeira are equal to 22 pipes of 
sherry ? 

55. A cubic foot of distilled water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdu- 
pois ; what is the weight of a wine gallon ? Ans. 8 lb. 5|| oz. 

56. There is a house 45 feet long, and each of the two sides 
of the roof is 22 feet wide. Allowing each shingle to be 4 inches 
wide and 15 inches long, and to lie one third to the weather, how 
many half-thousand bunches will be required to caver the roof? 

Ans. 28-i%V 

57. A cistern measures 4 ft. 6 in. square, and 6 ft. deep; how 
many hogsheads of water will it hold ? 

58. If thie driving wheels of a locomotive be 18 ft. 9 in. in cir- 
cumference, and make 3 revolutions in a second, how long will the 
locomotive be in running 150 miles? 

Ans. 3 h. 54 min. 40 sec. 
69 In traveling, when I arrived at Louisville my watch, which 
was exactly right at the beginning of my journey, and a correct 

P 
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timekeeper, was 1 h. 6 min. 52 sec. fast; from what direction 
had I come, and how far ? Ans. From the east, 16° 43'. 

60. How many U. S. bushels will a bin contain that is 8,5 ft. 
long, 4.25 ft. wide, and 3f ft. deep? 

-61. Reduce 3 hhd. 9 gal. 3 qt. wine measure to Imperial gal- 
lons. Am. 165.5807 -f Imp'l gal. 

-627 A man owns a piece of land which is 105 ch. 85 1. long, ^ 
and 40 ch. 15 1. wide; how many acres does it contain ? \ 

^3. A and B own a farm together; A owns y^^ of it and B the 
remainder, and the difference between their shares is 15 A. 1 R. 
28 i P. How much is B's share? Ans. 38 A. 2 R. 11^ P. 

04. At 83.40 per square, what will be the cost of tinning both 
sides of a roof 40 ft. in length, and whose rafters are 20 ft. 6 in. 
long? Ans. $55.76. 

65. What is the value of a farm 189.5 rd. loog and 150 rd. j 
wide, at $3 If per acre ? j 

^)^. Reduce 9.75 tons of hewn timber to feet, board measure, 
tliat is, 1 inch thick. Ans. 5850 ft. 

67. How many wine gallons will a tank contain that is 4 ft. 
long, 3^ ft. wide, and 2f ft. deep ? Ans. 2994^ gal. 

68. If a load of wood be 12 ft. long, and 3 ft. 6 in. wide, how 
high must it be to make a cord ? 

69. In a school room 32 ft. long, 18 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 6 in. 
high, are 60 pupils, each breathing 10 cu. ft. of air in a minute. 
In how long a time will they breathe as much air as the room 
contains ? , * j ; , ■' 

70. A man has a piece of land 201§ rods long and 41 i rods 
wide, which he wishes to lay out into square lots of the greatest 
possible size. How many lots will there be ? Ans. 396. 

71. A man has 4 pieces of land containing 4 A. 3 R. 20 P., 6 
A. 3 R. 12 P., 9 A. 3 R., and 11 A. 2 R. 32 P. respectively. 
It is required to divide each piece into the largest sized building 
lots possible, each lot containing the same area, and an exact num- 
ber of square rods. How much land will each lot contain ? 

Ans. 156 p. 
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DUODECIMALS. 

887* Duodecimals are the parts of a unit resulting from oon- 
tinnally dividing by 12 ; as 1, j\^, y^^, t7^h> ^^' ^ practice, 
duodecimals are applied to the measurement of extension, the foot 
being taken as the unit. 

In the duodecimal divisions of a foot, the different orders of 
units are related a3 follows : 

V (inch or prime) is -^ of a foot, or 1 in. linear measure. 

V^ (second) or y^j of ^, " yj^ of a foot, or 1 " square 

V^^ (third) or yVj of ^ of ^g, . . " yfo^ of a foot, or 1 " cubic 

TABLE. 

12 fourths, (^^^0» make 1 third V^^ 

12 thirds " 1 second, V^ 

12 seconds " 1 prime, or inch, . V 
12 primes, or inches, " 1 foot, ft. 

Scale — liniformly 12. 

The marks '', ^^, '^\ ^^^\ arc called indices. 

Notes. — 1. Daodecimals are really coutoon fracfcions, and can always be 
treated as suoh ; but usually their denominators are not expressed, and they are 
treated as compound numbers. 

2. The word duodecimal is derived from the Latin term duodwim, signifying 
12. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

388. Duodecimals are added and subtracted in the same 
manner as compound numbers. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Add 12 ft. r 8", 15 ft. 8' 6", 17 ft. 9' 7". 

Ans. 45 ft. 8' 8". 

2. Add 136 ft. 11' 6" 8'", 145 ft. 10' 8" 5'", 160 ft. 9' 5" 5'". 

Ans, 443 ft. 7' 8" 6'". 

3. From 36 ft. 7' 11" take 12 ft. 9' 5". Ans, 23 ft. 10' 6". 

4. A certain room required 300 sq. yd. 2 sq. ft. 6' of plastering. 
The walls required 50 sq. yd. 1 sq. ft. 7' 4", 62 sq. yd. 5' 3", 48 
sq. yd. 2 sq. ft., and 42 sq. yd. 2 sq. ft. 3' 4", respectively. Re- 
quired the area of the ceiling. Ans, 97 sq. yd. 5 sq. ft. 1' 1". 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

389. In the multiplication of duodecimals^ the product of two 
dimensions is area, and the product of three dimensions is 
solidity («8a, a86). 

We observe that 

V X lft.=:iLof 1ft, =K 

V X 1 ft. = ji^ of 1 ft. = V^. 

V XV = A X ^L of 1 ft. = V^. 

V^ XV = yh X iV of 1 ft. = V'\ Hence, 

The product of any two orders is of the order denoted by the 
sum of their indices. 

390. 1. Multiply 9 ft. 8' by 4 ft. 7'. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Beginning at the right, 

9 f^ gf ' 8^ X 7^ = 56^^ = 4^ %'' ; writing 

4 ft^ 7' the 8^^ one place to the right, we re- 

z; — 1)7 serve the 4^ to be added to the next 

g| ^- g, ^ product. Then, 9 ft. X 7^ + 4^; == 

! 67'' = 5 ft. 7^, which we write in the 

44 ft. 3' 8", Ans, places of feet and primes. Next mul- 

tiplying by 4 ft., we have S'' X 4 ft. 
= 32^ = 2 ft. 8^ ; writing the S'' in the place of primes, we reserve the 
2 ft. to be added to the next product. Then, 9 ft. X 4 ft. -f- 2 fL = 
38 ft., which we write in the place of feet. Adding the partial pro- 
ducts, we have 44 ft. y S^^ for the product required. Hence the 

Rule. I. Write tJie several terms of the multiplier under the 
corresponding terms of the multiplican^J. 

n. Multiply each term of the multiplicand hy each term of the 
multiplier y beginning with the lowest term in each, and call tlie pro- 
duct of any two orders^ the order denoted hy the sum of their in» 
dices y carrying 1 for every 12. 

III. Add the partial products ; their sum will he the required 
answer, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. How many square feet in a floor 16 ft. 8' wide, and 18 ft. 5' 
long ? 

2. How much wood in a pile 4 ft. wide, 8 ft. 8' high, and 23 fl. 
riotig? 
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3. If a floor be 79 ft. 8' by 38 ft. 11', bow many square yards 
does it contain ? Ans, 344 yd. 4 ft. 4' 4". 

4. K a block of marble be 7 ft. 6' long, 3 ft. 3' wide, and 1 ft. 
10' thick, what are the solid contents ? Ans. 44 ft. 8' 3". 

5. How many solid feet in 7 sticks of timber, each 56 ft. long, 
11 inches wide, and 10 inches thick ? Ans. 299 ft. 5' 4". 

6. How many feet of boards will it require to inclose a building 
60 ft. 6' long, 40 ft. 3' wide, 22 ft. high, and each side of the 
roof 24 ft. 2', allowing 523 ft. 3' for the gables, and making no 
deduction for doors and windows ? Ans. 7880 ft. 5'. 

CONTRACTED METHOD. 

391. The method of contracting the multiplication of deci- 
mals may be applied to duodecimals, the only modification being 
in carrying according to the duodecimal, instead of the decimal, 
scale. 

1. Multiply 7 ft. 3' 5" 8'" by 2 ft. 4' 7" 9'", rejecting all de- 
nominations below seconds in the product. 

Analysis. "We write 2 ft., the 
units of the multiplier, under the 
lowest order to be reversed in the 
product, and the other terms at the 
left, with their order reversed. Then 
it is obvious that the product of 
each term by the one above it U 
iy"j^ ^f 9"zb Ans. seconds. Hence we multiply eacl: 

term of the multiplier into the terms 
above and to the left of it in the multiplicand, carrying from the 
rejected terms, thus ; in multiplying by 2 ft., we have S^^^ X 2 ft. = 
16^^^ == V^ 4^^^, which being nearer V^ than 2^^, gives V^ to be car- 
ried to iha first contracted product. In multiplying by 4^, we have 
5// X 4^ := 20^^^ = V^ 8^^^ which being nearer V^ than V\ gives 
2^^ to be carried to the second contracted product, and so on. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1, Multiply 7 ft. 3' 4" 5'" by 5 ft. 8' 6", extending the pro- 
duct only to primes. Ans» 41 ft. 7'±. 

20 
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2. How many yards of carpeting will cover a floor 36 ft. 9' 4" 
long, and 26 ft. 6' 9" wide ? 

3. How many cu. ft. in a block of marble measuring 6 ft. 2' 7" 
in length, 3 ft. 3' 4" wide, and 2 ft. 8' 6" thick? 

4. Find the product of 7 ft. 6' 8", 3 ft. 2' 11", and 3 ft. 8' 4", 
correct to within 1'. Arts, 90 ft, 6'±. 

DIVISION. 

393. 1- Diride 41 ft. 8' 7" 6'" by 7 ft. y. 

opEEATioN. Analysis. Divid- 

7 ft. 5')41 ft. 8' 7" 6'"(5 ft. T 6" ing the units of the 

37 ft. V dividend by the units 

of the divisor, we ob- 
tain 5 ft. for the first 
term of the quotient, 
and 4 ft. 1^ for a re- 
mainder. Bringing 
down the next term of the dividend, we have 4 ft. 7^ 1^^ for a new 
dividend. Reducing the first two terms to seconds, we have by l^^y 
whence by trial division we obtain 7^ for the second term of the quo- 
tient, and Z^ 8^^ for a remainder. Completing the division in like 
manner, we have 5 ft. 1^ 6^^ for the entire quotient. Hence the fol- 
lowing 

KuLE. I. Write the divisor on the left hand of the dividend, 
as in simple numbers 

II. Fi7id the first term of the quotient either hy dividing the 
first term of the dividend hy the first term of the divisor y or hy 
dividing the first two terms of the dividend hy the first two terms 
of the divisor ; multiply the divisor hy this term of the quotient, 
subtract the product from the corresponding terms of the dividend, 
and to the remainder bring down anotJier term of the dividend. 

III. Proceed in like manner till there is no remainder, or till a 
quotient has been obtained sufficiently exact. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 287 ft. 7' by 17 ft. Ans. 16 ft. 11'. 

2. Divide 29 ft. 5' 4" by 6 ft. 8'. Ans. 4 ft. 5'. 
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3. A floor whose length is 48 ft. 6' has an area of 1176 ft. 1' 
6" ; what is its width ? Ans. 24 ft. 3'. 

4. From a cellar 38 ft. 10' long and 9 ft. 4' deep, were exca- 
vated 275 cu. yd. 5 cu. ft. 1' 4" of earth; how wide was the 
cellar ? Ans, 20 ft. 6'. 

CONTRACTED METHOD. 

393. Division of Duodecimals may be abbreviated after the 
manner of contracted division of decimals. 

1. Divide 36 ft. 11' 11" by 4 ft. 3' 7" 3'", and find a quotient 
correct to seconds. 

OPERATION. 

4 ft. 3' 7" 3'" ) 35 ft. 11' 11" ( 8 ft. 4' 5" 

34 ft. 4' 10" 
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1" 


1ft. 


5' 


2" 
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11" 
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9" 



2", rem. 

Analysis. Having obtained by trial, 8 ft. for the first term of the 
quotient, we multiply three terms of the divisor, 4 ft. y 7^^, carrying 
from the rejected term, y'' X 8 = 24^^^ = 2^^ making 34 ft. 4^ lO^'', 
which subtracted from the dividend leaves 1 ft. 7^ V^ for a new divi- 
dend. In the next division, we reject 2 terms from the right of the 
divisor, and at the last division, 3 terms, and obtain for the required 
quotient, 8 ft. 4^ y\ 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 7 ft. 7' 3" by 2 ft. 10' 7", extending the quotient to 
seconds. Ans. 2 ft. 7' 8"zfc. 

2. Separate 64 ft. 9' 8" into three factors, the first and second 
of which shall be 7 ft. 2' 4" and 4 ft. 7' 9" 8'" respectively, and 
obtain the third factor correct to within 1 second. 

Ans. 1 ft. 11' 3"db. 

3. What is the width of a room whose area is 36 fti. 4' 8" and 
whose length 7 ft. 2' 11"? 
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SHORT METHODS. 

394* Under the heads of Contractions in Moltiplicatioa and 
Contractions in Division, are presented only such short methods 
as are of the most extensive application. The short methods 
which follow, although limited in their application, are of much 
value in computations. 

FOR SUBTRACTION. 

39S. When the minuend consists of one or more 
digits of any order higher than the highest order in the 
subtrahend. 

The difference between any number and a unit of the next 
higher order is called an Arithmetical Complement Thus, 4 is the 
arithmetical complement of 6, 31 of 69, 2792 of 7208, etc. 

I. Subtract 29876 from 400000. 

OPERATION. Analysis. To subtract 29876 from 400000 is the 

400000 same as to subtract a number one less than 29876, or 
29876 "29875, from 399999 (Ax. 2). We therefore diminish 
370124 *^® ^ ^^ *^^ minuend by 1, and then take each figure 
of the subtrahend from 9, except the last or right- 
hand digit, which we subtract from 10. Hence the 

Rule. I. Subtract 1 from the digit of the minuend and write 
the remainder, if any, as the first figure in the result. 

II. Commencing at the le/tj subtract each figure in the subtra- 
hend from 9, except the last significant figure^ which subtract frank 
10. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Subtract 756 from 1000. Ans. 244, 

2. Subtract 8576 from 4000000. Ans, 3991424. 

3. Subtract .5768 from 10. 

4. Subtract 13057 from 1700000. 

5. Subtract 90.59876 from 64000. 

6. Subtract 599948 from 1000000. 

7. What is the arithmetical complement of 271 ? Of 18365 ? 
Of 3401250 ? 
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FOR MULTIPLICATION. 

CASE L 

396. "When the multiplier is 9, 99, or any number 
of 9's. 

Annexing 1 cipher to a number multiplies it by 10, two ciphers by 
100, three ciphers by 1000, etc. Since 9 is 10 — 1, any number may 
be multiplied by 9 by annexing 1 cipher to it and subtracting the 
number from the result. For similar reasons, 100 times a number — 
1 time the number == 99 times the number, etc. Hence, 

B.UUB. Annex to the number as many ciphers as the number 
contains 9'», and subtract the number from the result. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 784 by 99. Ans, 77616. 

2. Multiply 5873 by .999. 

3. Multiply 4783 by 99999. Ans. 478295217. 

4. Multiply 75 by 999.999. 

CASE II. 

397. When tlie multiplier is a number a few units 
less than the next higher unit. 

Were we required to multiply by 97, which is 100 — 3i we could 
evidently annex 2 ciphers to the multiplicand, and subtract 3 times 
the multiplicand from the result. Were our multiplier 991, which is 
1000 — 9, we could subtract 9 times the multiplicand from 1000 times 
the multiplicand. Hence, 

BuLE. I. Multiply by the next higher unit by annexing 
ciphers. 

II. From this result subtract as many times the multiplicand 
as there are units in the difference between the multiplier and the 
next higher unit. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 786 by 98. Ans, 77028. 

2. Multiply 4327 by 96. Ans. 415392. 

3. Multiply 7328 by 997. 

20* 
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4. Multiply 7873.586 by 9.95. Am. 78342.18070. 

5. Multiply 43789 by 9994. 

6. Multiply 7077364 by .999993. 

CASE III. 

398. When the left hand figure of the multiplier is 
the unit, 1, the right hand figure is any digit whatever, 
and the intervening figures, if any, are ciphers. 

I. Multipiy 3684 by 17. 

OPERATION. Analysis. If we multiply by the usual 

3684 X 17 method, we obtain, separately, 7 times and 

ao^e^Q 10 times the multiplicand, and add them. 

We may therefore multiply by the 7 units, 
and to the product add the multiplicand regarded as tens, thus : 7 times 
4 is 28, and we write the 8 as the unit figure of the product. Then, 
7 times 8 is 56, and the 2 reserved being added is 58, and the 4 in 
the multiplicand, added, is 62, and we write 2 in the product. Next, 
7 times 6, plus the 6 reserved, plus the 8 in the multiplicand, is 56, 
and we write 6 in the product. Next, 7 times 3, plus the 5 reserved, 
plus the 36 in the mUhiplicand, is 62, which we write in the product, 
and the work is dono. 

Had the multiplier been 107, we should have multiplied two figures 
of the multiplicand by 7, before we commenced adding the digits of 
the multiplicand to the partial products ; 3 figures had the multiplier 
been 1007, etc. Hence the 

Rule. I. Write the multiplier at Mie right of the multtplicaudj 
with the sign of multiplication between them. 

II. Multiply the multiplicand hy the unit figure of the muki- 
plier, and to the product add the multiplicandy regarding its local 
value as a product by the left hand figure of the mvkiplier. 

EXAMPLES FOa PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 667 by 13. Ans. 7371. 

2. Multiply 439C03 by 10.5. Ans. 4615831.5. 

3. Multiply 7859 by 107. 

4. Multiply 18075 by 1008. Ans. 18219600. 
6. Multiply 3907 by 10.002. 
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CASE IV. 

390. When the left hand figure of the multiplier is 
any digit, the right hand figure is the unit, 1, and the 
intermediate figures, if any, are ciphers. 

I. Multiply 834267 by 301. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Regarding the multipli- 

834267 X 301 ca.nd as a product by the unit, 1, of the 

multiplier, we multiply the multipli- 
251114db7 ^jg^jj^ ^jy 3 hundreds, and add the digits 

of the multiplicand to the seyeral products as we proceed. Since the 
3 is hundreds, the two right hand figures of the multiplicand will 
be the two right hand figures of the product ; and the product of 3 X 7 
will be increased by 2, the hundreds of the multiplicand. 

Had the multiplier been 31, the tens of th0 multiplicand would 
have been added to 3 X 7 ; had the multiplier been 3001 the tkoiisands 
of the multiplicand would have been added to 3 X 7 ; and so on. 
Hence the 

B.TJLE. I. Write the multiplier at the right of the multiplicand^ 
with the sign of multiplication between them. 

II. Multiply the vimltiplicand hy the left l^t0\nd figure of the mul- 
tiplier y and to the product a>dd the muUipli^and, regarding its local 
valve as a product hy the unitfigwre of the multiplier, 

EXAMPLES FOE PEACTIOE. 

1. Multiply 56783 by 71- 

2. Multiply 47.89 by 60.1. Ans, 2878.189. 

3. Multiply 3724.5 by .901 

4. Multiply 103078 by 40001. Ans. 4123223078. 

CASE V. 

4:00. When the digits of the multiplier are all the 
same figure. 

1. Multiply 81362 by 333. 

OPERATION. Analysis. We first multiply by 999, by 

81362000 (396). Then, since 333 is \ of 999, we take 

81362 J of the product. 

o N «i9ftor^8 ^^^ our multiplier been 444, we would 

< '1 have taken ^ of 999 times the multiplicand. 

27093546 Had it been 66, we would have taken \ — i 
^c ck<\ 4.;.^^c. f^rt ^^^^^^v^u^v\^, etc. Hence 
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KuLE I. MuUiply hy cbs mamf 9's as the multiplier contains 
digits, hy (396). 

II. Take such a part of the product as 1 digit of the multiplier 
is part of 9. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 432711 by 222. Ans, 96061842. 

2. Multiply 578 by 1111. 

3. Multiply .6732 by 88.888. Am. 59.8394016. 

4. Multiply 8675 by 77.7. 

5. Multiply 44444 by 88888. 

CASE VI. 

401. To square a number consisting of only two 
digits. 

I. What is the square of 18 ? 
Analysis. According to (86), we have 

18»=18X18 

Now if one of these factors be diminished by 2, the product will be 
less than the square of 18 by 2 times the other factor, (93, 1) ; that is, 

182= (16 X 18) + (2X18). 

Next, if we increase the other factor, 18, in this result, by 2, the 
whole result will exceed the square of 18, by 2 times the other factor, 
16, (93, II) ; that is, 

182 = (16 X 20) + (2 X 18) — (2 X 16). 

But as 2 times 18 minus 2 times 16 is equal to 2 X 2, or 2^, we 

have 

182 = 16 X 20 + 2*. Hence the 

Rule. I. Take two numbers, one of which is as many units 
less than the number to be squared as the other is units greater, and 
one of the numbers taken an exact number of tens. 

II. Multiply these two numbers together, arid to (M'product add 
the square of the difference between the given and one of the as- 
sumed number's. 

Note. — A little practice will enable the pupil to readily square any nmnber 
Jess than 100 mentally by this rule. 
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N exampi.es fob practice. 

1. What is tlie square of 27 ? Am, 729. 

2. What is the square of 49 ?, 4?w. 2401. 

3. Square 28, 26, 39, 38, 37, 38, and 36. 

4. Square 77, 88, 8.6, 99, 98, 69, 68, 6.7, and 62. 

CASE VII. 

403. WTieu the multiplier is an aliquot part of some 
higher unit. 

An Aliquot or Even Part of a number is such a part as will 

exactly divide that number. Thus, 5, 8 J, and 12i are aliquot 

parts of 25 and of 100, etc. 

NoTK. — An aliquot part may be either a whole or a mixed number, while a 
component /aetor must be a whole number. 

408. The aliquot parts of 10 are 6, 3|, 2^, 2, 1|, If, 1|, If 
The aliquot parts of 100, 1000, or of any other number, may 
be found by dividing the number by 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., until it has 
been divided by all the integral numbers between 1 and itself. 

I. Multiply 78 by 3 J, and by 25 separately. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since 3J is J of 10, 

3 ) 780 4 ) 7800 the next higher unit, we multiply 

~260 ^ 1950 ^^ ^y ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ product. 

Again, since 25 is i of 100, we 

multiply 78 by 100 and take J of the product. Hence the 

Rule. I. Multiply the given multiplicand hy the unit next 
higher than the multiplier^ hy annexing ciphers, 

II. Take such a part of this product as the given multiplier is 
part of the next higher unit 

EXAMPLES FOK PRACTICE. 

.1. Multiply 437 by 25. Ans. 10925. 

i 2. Multiply 6872 by 2^. Ans, 17180. 

3. Multiply 5734154 by 333f Ans, 1911384666|. 

4. Multiply 758642 by 12-|. 

5. Multiply 78563 by 125. Ans, 9820375. 

6. Multiply 57687 by 142f 
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CASE viir. 

404. When the right hand figure or figures of the 
multiplier are aliquot pai-ts of 10, 100, 1000, etc. 

I. Multiply 2183 by 1233*. 

OPERATION. 

218300 

12i Analysis. 1233 J = 12J x 100. We there- 

'"'^^fifi'* ^°^^ multiply by 100, and by 12*^ in continued 

*?filQ6 multiplication. Hence the 

26923661 
Rule. I. Reject from the right hand- of the multiplier sttch 
figure or figures as are an aliqw)t part of some higher unit, and 
to the remaining figures of the multiplier ann£x a fraction which 
expresses the aliquot part thus rejected, for a reserved multiplier, 

II. Annex to the multiplicand as many ciphers as are equal to 
the number of figures rejected from the right hand of the multi- 
plier, and multiply the result by the reserved multiplier, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply 43789 by 825. * Ans. 36125925. 

2. Multiply 58730 by 7125. 

3. Multiply 7854 by 34.2i. Ans. 268999.5. 

4. Multiply 30724 by 73333*. 

5. Multiply 47836 by 712i. Ans. 34083150. 

6. Multiply 53727 by 2416|. 

CASE TX. 

405. To find the cost of a quantity when the price 
is an aliquot part of a dollar. 

1. What cost a case of muslins containing 1627 yds., at $.12} 

per yard ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. At $1 per yard the case would 

8 ) $1627 cost as many dollars as it contained yards ; 

S203 37 i^ ^^^ ^^ ^'"^"^ "^ ^^ P^^ 1^"^^^ i* would cost ^ 

as many dollars aa it contained yards. We 

therefore regard the yards as dollars, which we divide by 8. Hence, 






POH HULTI PLICATION, 

itux.li- ^Ui^*^ #Kc^ a J?a3"^ f>/* fA«? (jiven qfmntity/ as the prk*' -U 
Y>art of on€ dollar, ■ -^ "'- 

^■ToTK,— -Sine**. tsQ slsillitjg in moKt- of the difTerenf. <;S??erroii^s is fntne ruiq-:'?? 
r-H-rfc of tha doiiar, this rale is of much practical ua*i iu u^akuii; otit nilU {^nd 
*; I'OAij^rj? where tat- prices of Iba ii!>ms are gtvea In E-Ute tarrecty, aud t1# 
iLu^su^nts Ar* r«q_ui*ed ia UBited Btiit*'! Miijiej* 

EXAMPLES roR fEACTTOE. 

1 . Wliat ees& 568 pounus of butter at 25 cents a pound ? ^ 

2. x^ Bierclifirst sold 51 Yards of Dtints at 16? cents oer vard* S '1 
pi«?.c-e)? of slieeting, each piece eoniraniris^ oo jards, at 6} o^nij? pet* b 
yard, and yci^dyed in pajinent 18 bushels of oats at S.->i --cnis pjr i 
biasli«rl, and tlie balaiiee in moBey; liow miK-h Hioiic? did h^ yiv^ -^ 
eeive? ^?^s. S10. ; 

-1 

%. Kequired tie eo«>t of .28 dozen candles, at 1 sliilling f^^-,^ 
dozen. New York curreRey. Am, i3.50. / 

4- WlT9.t cv^t o7b ib«. of beef at lOd, per pound. PeLi?=sTivirny^.y 
ciirrencT? Ara^. $64 j 

5. If a e-roci^r in New York imin S7.S75 on a Tu>e?-br>ad of i. ,|:,.; 
lapses coBtaiiiins? fjo i^lloiss, how much will be tfain on. 
at tbe eMime rste? -^.^_^ 

^tfl^. To find tli€ cost of a Miiantity, wh<^n the % h.^^. .^ 
tity is a eompouiim iiumbei., fiome oart or all of wli 
aaaliqtiot part of the uiiit of pHee. 

1, Wbat cost 5 bu. 3 ck. 4 ot. of*-' ^./ ^ ; -/*?^rcfe^ jt-r^-^._^^^^ 

OPERATION. . '-i;;/ ^vr^ d^Ty''^^^^^'^' Millli-plj- 

=vr.rv-^}iiivf! the coafc of 5 bu* 
Wi^ havo th%' 5-*yt of I bii. 



i> 






$17.50 cost 


of 


5bu, 


1.75 •^• 


a 


2 pk. 


.875 " 


a 


I ** 


.41175 ^^ 


a 


4 H ■ 



IhTlUiiig lll^i 



S20.5ui- 5, Ani. 



price bT 4, or th?^- cost <it 
2 ylc- Iry 2, wA ha^^ the 
ccst. of 1 pk. Bi-viding 
die pric^?! by H, of-tlie co^^t of 2 pk. by 4, or tbe cost of i^pk. by %^ ^« 
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SHORT METHODS 



7) £6 



OPERATION. 

7s. 6 id. price. 
4 



iM ^lave the cost of J pk. = 4 qt. And the sum of these seyerld values 
3^4^8 ^e entire cost required. 

2. At £6 7s. 5Jd. Sterling per hhd., how much will 4 hhd. 9 
gill. 3 qt. of West India Molasses cost ? 

Analysis. Mul- 
tiplying the price 
by 4, we have the 
cost of 4 hhd. Di- 
viding the price by 
7, we have the cost 
of 4 hhd. = 9 gal. 
Dividing the cost of 
^;u' bj 12, we have the cost of -f^ of 36 qt. = 3 qt. And the sum 
^. Vfu sf> Hoveral results is the entire cost required. 
Frvm these illustrations we deduce the following 

lIuLE. 1. Multiply the price hy the number of units of the de- 
nnii. afion corresponding to the price. 



-^ <' 25 9 " 

12!) " 18 " 
1 " 



10 " cost of 4 hhd. 
2 " 2 qr. " « 9 gal. 
6 « I " " « 3 qt 



^- a 



26 9 " 6 " 2|,"^n4. 



i?-'— - 



all. FoT^the lower denominations^ take aliquot parts of the price ; 

>„-.^. ^y ^l 1 7^ '77 X- ^X ^' A 



K 



sur.i of the several results vnU be the entire cost. 



'^.S. 
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Xb:*^ TDctbod ig applicable in certain cases of maltiplication, where one 
■ _ iiiber is taken as many times as there are units and parts of a 
kiad; iu another compound number. This will be seen In the 
iciow. 
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OPERATION- 
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.xi EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

■:i. 

^1 A cTiemist filtered 18 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. of rain-water in 1 day; 
lig.iniDO rate how much, eould he filter in 4 da. 6 h. 30 min. ? 

Analysis. Multi- 
plying the quantity 
filtered in 1 day by 4, 
we have the quantity 
filtered in 4 days. Di- 
viding the quantity fil- 
tered in 1 day by 4, 
we have the quantity 
filtered in J da. = 6 
h. 4\vidiDg the quantity filteri^d in 6 hours by 12, we have>he*quan- 
titj tigered ij) J h. = 30 min. And the sum of these several results 
ir- th(^ e;/tire ■Maxilt required. 



1 i( 



'^-s^. 

1 " 3 ^ 
1 « X im. 30 min. 



.. 4 « 
^6 h. 



7 
T3 



80*^' 2 « " 3/3J " i 
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2. What will be the cost of 3 lb. 10 oz. 8 pwt. 5} gr. of gold 
at $15.46 per oz. ? A71S. $717.52. 

3. A man bought 5 cwt. 90 lb. of hay at $.56 per cwt. ; what 
-was the cost? Ans. ?3.304. 

-i. What must be given for 3 bu. 1 pk. 3 qt. of cloverseed, at 
5^.48 per bushel ? Ans. $14.98. 

5. A gallon of distilled water weighs 8 lb. 5 oz. 6.74 dr. ; re- 
quired the weight of 5 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. 3 gi. 

Ans. 49 lb. 12 oz. 5.73— dr. 

6. At $17.50 an acve, what will 3 A. 1 K. 35.4 P. of land cost? 

7. If an ounce of English standard gold be worth £3.17s. lOAd., 
what will be the value of an ingot weighing 7 oz. 16 pwt. 18 gr. ? 

Ans. £80 10s. 4.14375d. 
8- K a comet move through an arc of 4° 36' 40" in 1 day, how 
far will it move in 5 da. 15 h. 32 min. 55 sec. ? 

0. What will be the cost of 7 gal. 1 qt. 1 pt. 3 gi. of burning 
fluid, at 4s. 8d. per gallon, N. Y. currency? An&, $4.35+. 

10. What must be paid for 12 J days' labor, at 5s. 3d. per day, 
New England currency? 

FOR DIVISION. 
CASE I. 

. 407. When the divisor is an aliquot part of some 
higher unit. 

1. Divide 260 by 3i, and 1950 by 25. 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since 3J is J of 10, the next 

26|0 • 19150 higher unit, we divide 260 by 10; and hav- 

3 and . 4 ing used 3 times our true divisor, we obtain 

Z^ ^ only i of our true quotient. Multiplying 

the result, 26, by 3, wo have 78, the true 

quotient. Again, since 25 is J of 100, the next higher unit, we divide 

1950 by 100 ; and having used 4 times our true divisor, the result, 

] 0.5, is only J of our true quotient. Multiplying 19.5 by 4, wc have 

w 78, the true quotient. Hence the 

ll TiULE. I. Divide tJie given dividend hy a unit of the order 
T^.ri c:U higher tha% the^ divisor ^ hf/ cutting off "iqxcres ;from the. TVJVa. 
*^7 S ^ 
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SHORT METHODS. 



II. Take as many times this quotient as tlie divisor is cmitained 
times in the next higher unit. ^ 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 63475 by 25. 

2. Divide 7856 by 1.25. 

3. Divide 516 by 33.3i. 

4. Divide 16.7324 by 12}. 

5. Divide 1748 by .14f . 

6. Divide 576.34 by 1.6». 

CASE II. 



A71S. 2539. 
Am. 6284.8. 



Am. 1223& 



^ 



< ^ 



408. When the right haud figure or figures of the 
divisor are an aliquot part of 10, 100, 1000, etc. 

1. Divide 2692366* by 1233i. 



OPERATION. 

1233 J ) 2692366f 
3^ 3^ 

37100 ) 80771100 ( 2183, Am. 
67 
307 
111 



2. Divide 601387 by 1875. 

OPERATION. 



Analysis. Since 33J is • 
} of 100, we multiply both 
dividend and divisor by 3, 
(117, III), and we obtain a ' 
divisor the component fac- 
tors of which are 100 and 37. 
We then divide after the if 
manner of contracted divi- '~ 
sion, (112). 



1875) 601387 
4 4 

7500)2405548 
4 4 

310000) 96212192 




Analysis. Multiplying both 
dividend and divisor by 4, wc o\^ 
tain a new divisor, 7500, bavins; 2 
ciphers on the right of it. Multi- 
plying again by 4, we obtain r. new 
divisor, 30000, having 4 ciphers on 
the right. Then dividing the new 
dividend by the new divisor, we ob- 
tain 320 for a quotient, and 22192 
for a remainder. As this remainder is a part of the new dividend, i 
it must be 4 X 4 = 16 times the true remainder; we therefore divide/ 
It by 16, and write the result over the given divisor, 1875, and anne:^' 
fraction thtis formed to the integexa oi tVi^ ^^Maw w^. ^ 
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From these illustrations we derive the following 

Rule. I. Multiply both dividend and divisor hy a ninnhrr or 
iinmhrra that will pi'oduce for a new divisor a niimhcr endinj in a 
vijJur or cijJirrs. 

II. Divide the nrir ilicidend hy the new divisor. 

"XoTE. — If tbe divisor he a wbrtle niuiiber. or a pure decimaji the multiplier 
will be 2f 4, 5, or 8, or some tilaltiple of one uf these numbers. 

EXAMPLES FOR^ACTICE. 

1. Divide 64375 by 2575. 

5. Divide 76394 by 3625. ^ Ans, 21^%%. 

3. Divide 7325 by 433J. 

4. Divide 5736 by 431.25. / Am. 13^^|. 

5. Divide 42.75 by 566#. 

6. Divide 24409375 by .21875. - 

7. Divide 785 by 3.14f . Ans. 249^|. 

RATIO. 

4:09* Ratio is the relation of two like numbers with respect 
to comparative value, expressed by dividing one by the other. 

Note. — Tliero are two methods of comparing numbers with respect to value; 
Ist, by subtracting one from tbe other; 2d, by dividinfij one by the other. The 
relntion expressed by the difference is sometimes palled Arithmetical JiatiOf and 
the relation expressed by the quotient, Geometrical lialio. 

410* When one number is compared with another, as 4 with 
12, by means of division, thus, 12-7-4 = 3, the quotient, 3, shows 
the relative value of the -dividend When the divisor is considered 
as a unit or standard. The ratio in this case shows that 12 is 3 
times 4 ; that is, if 4 be regarded as a unit, 12 will be 3 units, or 
the relation of 4 to 12 is tharbf 1 to 3. . 

411* Ratio is indicated in two ways : 

]:^t. Bv placing two points between the two numbers compared ,^,„.,.^ 
wrkin.G: the divisor before and the dividend ai\<ir the points/ 
Thus, the ratio of 8 to 24 is written 8 : 24.; the ratio of 7 to 5 h 
written 7:5. 



r 
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2d. In the form of a fraction. Thus, the ratio of 8 to 24 is 
written ^^ ) the ratio of 7 to 5 is ^. 

412. The Terms of a ratio are the two numbers compared. 
The Antecedent is the first term; and 

The Consequent is the second term. 

The two terms of a ratio taken together are called a couplet 

413. A Simple Batio consists of a single couplet; as 5 : 15. 

414. A Compound Eatio is the product of two or more sim- 
ple ratios. Thus, from the two simple ratios, 5 : 16 and 8 : 2, we 

5: 16 
8 : 2 

may form the compound ratio 5x8 : 16x2 or ^^^ x § = J§ == |. 

415. The Reciprocal of a ratio is 1 divided by the ratio ; or, 
which is the same thing, it is the antecedent divided by the con- 
sequent. Thus, the ratio of 7 to 9 is 7 : 9 or |, and its reciprocal 
is 5. 

Note. — The quotient of the second term divided by the first is sometimes 
called a Direct lifttio, and the quotient of the first term divided by the second, 
an Invet'ite or Reciprocal Ratio. * 

41G« One quantity is said to vary directly as another, when 
the two increase or decrease together in the same ratio ; and one 
quantity is said to vary inversely as another, when one increases 
in the same ratio as the other decreases. Thus time varies directly 
as wages ; ^hat is, the greater the time the greater the wages, and 
the less the time the less the wages. Again, velocity varies m- 
versely as the time, the distance being fixed; that is, in traveling 
a given distance, the greater the velocity the less the time, and the 
less the velocity the greater the time. 

417. Ratio can exist only between like numbers, or between 
two quantities of the same kind. But of two unlike numbers oi 
quantities, one may vary either directly or inversely as the other j 
Thus, cost varies directly as quantity, ia the purchase of goods:' 
time varies inversely as velocity, in the descent of falling bodies 
[n all cases of this kind, the quantities, though unlike in kind^^ 
lave a mutual dependence, or sustain to each other the relati 
of cause and effect. 
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418. In the comparison of like numbers we observe, 

I. If the numbers are simple^ whether abstract or concrete, 
their ratio may be found directly by division. 

II. If the numbers are compowidy they must first be reduced 
to the same unit or denomination. 

III. If the numbers are fractional, and have a common de- 
nominator, the fractions will be to each other as their numerators ; 
if they have not a common denominator, their ratio may be found 
either directly by division, or by reducing them to a common 
denominator and comparing their numerators. 

419. Since the antecedent is a divisor and the consequent a 
dividend, any change in either or both terms will be governed by 
the general principles of division, (H y). We have only to sub- 
stitute the terms antecedenty ccmsequent, and ratio, for divisor, 
dividend, and quotient, and these principles become 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP RATIO. 

* 

Prin. I. Multiplying the consequent multiplies the ^ ratio ; divi- 
ding the consequent divides the ratio. 

Prin. II. Multiplying the antecedent divides the ratio ; dividing/ 
the antecedent multiplies the ratio. 

Prin. III. Multiplying or dividing both antecedent and conse^ 
quent hy the same rmmher does not alter tJie ratio. 

430. These three principles may be embraced in one 

GENERAL LAW. 

A chamje in the consequent produces a LIKE change in the tatio ; 
hut a change in the antecedent produces an 0PP9piiTE change in the 
ratio. 

4131. Since the ratio of two numbers is equal to the conse- 
quent divided by the antecedent, it follows, that 

I. The antecedent \& equal to the consequent divided by the 
ratio ) and that, 

II. The consequent is equal to the antecedent multiplied by the 
ratio. 

21* 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What part of 28 is 7? 

^-Q = i ; or, 28 : 7 as 1 ; J ; that is, 28 has the same ratio to 7 that 
1 has to J. Ans. J. 

2. What part of 42 is 6? 

3. What is the ratio of 120 to 80 ? Ans. |. 

4. What is the ratio of 84 to 60 ? Ans, 7. 

5. What is the ratio of ^^ to 26 ? 

6. Whatis theratioof7| to2^? Arts, |§. 

7. What is the ratio of J to -^^ ? Ans. 4^. 

8. What is the ratio of 1 mi. to 3 fur. ? Ans. |. 

9. What is the ratio of 1 wk. 3 da. 12 h. to 9 wk. ? Ans. 6. 

10. What is the ratio of 10 A. 1 R. 20 P. to 6 A. 2 R. 30 P. ? 

11. What is the ratio of 25 bu. 2 pk. 6 qt. to 40 bu. 4.5 pk. ? 

12. What is the ratio of 18^ to 45' 30" ? 

12i 2 of 3 

^3. What part of -^ is ^-l ? Ans. ^f ^. 

113. 93 

v^4. What is the ratio of ^/ to § of j% of j| ? Ans. ^%%%. 

8 

15. Find the reciprocal of the ratio of 42 to 28. Ans. 1^. »• 

16. Find the reciprocal of the ratio of 3 qt. to 43 gal. 7^ 
^ 17. If the antecedent be 15 and the ratio |, what is the conse- 
quent? Ans. 12. 

18.. If the consequent be 3| and the ratio 7, what is the ante- 
cedent ? ^ Ans. ^|. 

19. If the antecedent be ^ of .| and the cous^qin^nt .75, what 
is the ratio ? O :*:i-^ . 

20. If the consdquenCbe $6.12} and the ratio 25, what is the 
antecedent? ' Ans. $.245. 

21. If the ratio be J and the antecedent |, what is the conse- 
quent ? ^^fu 

22. If the antecedent be 13 A. 3 R. 25 P. and the 'ratio -|§, 
what is the consequent ? Ans. 6 A. 2 R. 10 P. 
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PROPORTION. 

4L33. Proportion is an equality of ratios. Thus, the ratios 
5 : 10 and 6 : 12^ each being equal to 2, form a proportion. 

Note. — When four numbers form a proportion, they are said to be proper' 
ttonal. 

433* Proportion is indicated in three ways : 

Ist. By a double colon placed between the two ratios; thus, 
8 : 4 : : 9 : 12 expresses the proportion between the numbers 3, 4, 
9^ and 12, and is read, 3 is to 4 as 9 is to 12. 

2d. By the sign of equality placed between two ratios; thus, 
3 : 4 = 9 : 12 expresses proportion, and may be read as above, or, 
the ratio of 3 to 4 equals the ratio of 9 to 12. 

3d. By employing the second method of indicating ratio ; thus, 
■| as y indicates proportion, and may be read as either of the 
above forms. . 

424. Since each ratio consists of two terms, every proportion 
must consist of at least four terms. Of these 

The Extremes are the first and fourth terms ; and 

The Means are the second and third terms. 

4:fiS» Three numbers are proportional when the first is to the 
second as the second is to the third. Thus, the numbers 4, 6, 
and 9 are proportional, since 4:6=6:9, the ratio of each couplet 
being |, or 1}. 

436. When three numbers are proportional, the second term 
is called the Mean Proportional between the other two. 

4I2T, If we have any proportion, as 

3 : 15 == 4 : 20, 

Then, indicating this ratio by the second method, we have 

lb 20 

Reducing these fractions to a common denominator, 

15 X 4 ^ ?!^^ 3 

'"12 12 ■ 

And since these two equal fractions have the same denominator, 

the numerator of the first, which is the product of the means, must 

be equal to the numerator of the second, which is the product of the 

extremes ; or, 15 X 4 = 20 X 3. Hence^ 
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I. In every proportion the product of the means equals the 
product of the extremes. 

4.gain, take any three terms in proportion, as 

4 : 6=6 : 9 
Then, since the product of the means equals the product of the ex- 
tremes, 

62 == 4 X 9. Hence, 

II. The square of a mean proportional is equal to the product 
of the other two terms. 

4588. Since in every proportion the product of the means 
equals the product of the extremes, (ASy, I), it follows that, any 
three terms of a proportion being given, the fourth may be found 
by the following 

IlULE. I. Divide the product of the extremes hy one of the 
meanSf and the quotient will be the other mean. Or, 

II. Divide the 'product of the means hy one of the extremes, and 
the quotient will be the other extreme. 

EXAMPLES rOR PRACTICE. 

The required term in an operation will be denoted by (?), 
which may be read " how many," or " how much." 

Find the term not given in each of the following proportions : 

1. 4 : 26 = 10 : ( ? ). Ans. 65. 

2. ^8865 : $720 = ( ? ) : 16 A. Ans, 197 A. 

3. 4^ yd. :(?):: $9.75 : »29.25. Ans. 13^ yd. 

4. (i ) : 21 A. 3 R. 20 P. : : »1260 : $750. 

Ans. 36 A. 3 R. 

5. 87.50: 18 = (?):7y^3 0z. 

6. 7 oz :(?):: £30 : £407 2s. lOfd. Ans. 7 lb. 11 oz. 
' 7. ( ? ) : .15 hhd. : : $2.39 : 8.3585. Ans. 1 hhd. 

8. 1 T. 7 cwt. 3 qr. 20 lb. : 13 T. 5 cwt. 2 qr. = $9.50 : ( ? ). 
f^. $175.35 : ( ? ) = I : |. Ans. $601.20. 

10. ( ? ) : $12^ = 4024 : 149 JyW Am. $20f 

11. f yd. : ( ? ) : : $§ : $59,062. Ans. 40^ yd. 
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CAUSE AND EPFEOT. . 

r 

439. Every question in proportion may be considered as a 
comparison of two causes and two effects. Thus, if 3 dollars as 
a cause will buy 12 pounds as an effect ^ 6 dollars as a caitse will 
buy 24 pounds as an effect. Or, if 5 horses as a cause consume 
10 tons ajs an effect, 15 horses as a cause will consume 30 tons as 
an effect. 

Causes and effects in proportion are of two kinds — simple and 
compound. 

430. A Simple Cause or Effect contains but one element; 
as price, quantity, cost, time, distance, or any single factor used 
as a term in proportion. 

"dlSl. A Compound Cause or Effect is the product of two or 
more elements ; as the number of workmen taken in connection 
with the time employed, length taken in connection with breadth 
and depth, capital considered with reference to the time em- 
ployed, etc. / 

433^« Since liJce causes will always be connected with like | 
effects, every question in proportion must give one of the following 
statements : 

' 1st Cause : 2d Cause = 1st Eifect : 2d Eifect. 
1st Effect : 2d Effect = 1st Cause : 2d Cause. 
in which the two causes or fhe two effects forming one couplet, 
must be like numbers and of the same denomination. 

Considering all the terms of a proportion as abstract numbers, 
we 'niay say that 

1st Cause : 1st Effect = 2d Cause : 2d Effect. J 

But as ratio is the result of comparing two numbers or things/ 

of the same hind, (411 T), the first form is regarded as the mostj 

natural and philosophical. 

i 
SIMPLE PROPORTION'. ^ 

433. Simple Proportion is an equality of two simple ratios, 
and consists of four terms. 

Questions in simple proportion involve only simple causes and 
simple effects. 
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PROPORTION. 



FIRST METHOD. 



1. If $8 will buy 36 yards of velvet, how many yards may be 



bought for $12 ? 



STATEMENT. 

$ $ yds. 

8 : 12 = 36 : 

let cause. . 2d cause. let effect. 
OPER.\TIOIf. 

8 X (?)= 12 X 36 
' % X 0^ 



yds. 

(?) 

2d effect. 



(?) = 



= 54 yd. 



Analysis. The re- 
quired term in this ex- 
ample is an effect ; and 
the statement is, $8 is 
to $12 as 3G yards is 
to ( ? ), or how many 
yards. Dividing 12 X 
36, the product of the 
means, by 8, the given 
extreme, we have ( ? ) 
=r 54 yards, the re- 
quired term, (428, II). 
2. If 6 horses will draw 10 tons, how many horses will draw 

15" tons? 

Analysis. In this ex- 
ample a cause is required ; 
and the statement is, 6 
horses is to ( ? ), or how 
many horses, as 10 tons is 
to 15 tons. Dividing 15 X 
6, the product of the ex- 
tremes, by 10, the given 
mean, we have ^, the re- 
quired term, (428, I). 



horses. 

6 

Ist cause. 2d cause. 



STATEMENT, 
horses. tons. 

(?) = 10 



let effect. 



tons. 

15 

2d effect. 



OPERATION. 

3 



434. 

Rule. 



A0 

(?) == 9 horses. 
Hence the following 



f 



I. Arrancfe the terms in tli,e statement so that the causes 

shall compose one covplet, and the effects the other, putting (?) in 

the place of the required term. 

i W. If the required term he an extreme, divide the prodvct of the 

'/"^'^^'ans hi/ the given extreme; if tJie required term he a meany 

A (TU^kle the product of the extremes hi/ the given mean. 

NoTKs. — 1. If the terms of any couplet be of different denominations, they 
must be reduced to the same unit value. 
,1 2, If the odd terra be a eompousd number, it must be reduced either to its 

; lowest unit, or to a frnotion or a decimal of its highest unit. 

3. If the divisor and dividend contain one or more factors common to both, 
they should be canceled. If any ai l\ie terms ot a T^To>^<ix\xv>\x <njtLtain mixed 
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numbers, they should first bo changed to improper fractions, or the fractional 
part to a decimal. 

4. When the vertical Hoe is used, the divisor and (?) are written on the lef%» 
and the factors of the dividend on Uie right. 



SECOND METHOD. 

4:3tS« The following method of solving examples in simple 
proportion without making the statement in form^ may be used 
by those who prefer it. 

Every question in simple proportion gives three terms to find a 
Jburih. Of the three given terms, two will always be like numbers, a 
forming the complete ratio, and the third will be of ihA same name or ' 
kind as the required term, and may be regarded as the antecedent of 
the incomplete ratio ; hence the required term may be found by mul- 
tiplying this third term, or antecedent, by the ratio of the other two, 
{428, IlV 

From, the conditions of the question we can readily determine - 
whether the answer, or required term, will be greater or less than thef 
third term ; if greater, then the ratio will be greater than 1, and thef 
two like numbers must be arranged in the form of an improper fraA f 
tion, as a multiplier ; if less, then the ratio will be less than 1, axi: ' 
the two like numbers muet be arranged in the form of a proper frac- ' 
tion, as a multiplier. 

1. If 4 tons of hay cost $36, what will 5 tons cost? f f 

OPERATION. Analysis. In this example, 4 

$36 X I =a= $45, Ans, tons and 5 tons are the like terms, ' ^ 

and $36 is the third term, and of | 
the same kind as the answer sought. Now if 4 tons cost $36, will 4.,-^ 

tons cost more, or less, than $36 ? Evidently more : and the required -^ 
term will be greater than the third term, $36, and the ratio greater 

than 1. We therefore arrange the like terms in the form of an im- ,; 

proper fraction, |, for a multiplier, and obtain $45, the answer. \ 

2. If 7 men build 21 rods of wall in a day, how many rods will "^ 
4 men build in the same time? '^ 

OPERATION. Analysis. In this examp'teTi^^ 

21 X * = 12 rods Ans, '^nen and 4 men are the like terms, /[^ 

and 21 rods is the third tei*m, and \ . 
of the same kind as the answer sought. Since 4 men will perform lesfr ,^ 
work than 7 men in the same time, the required term will be less thai 
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21, and the ratio less than 1. We therefore arrange the like terms 
in the form of a proper fraction, 4, and obtain by multiplication, 12 
rods, the answer. 

43G. Hence the following 

KuLE. I. With the two given numbers, which are of the same 
name or kind , form a ratio greater or less than 1, according as the 
answer is, to he greater or less than the third given number, 

II. Multiply the third number by this ratio ; the product wiU he 

the required number or answer. 

Notes. — 1. Mixed Dumbera should first be rednced to improper fractions, and 
the ratio of the fractions found according to 418. 

2. Reductions and cancellation may be applied as in the first method. 

. The following examples may be solved by either of the fore- 
going methods. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. If 12 gallons of wine cost $30, what will 63 gallons cost? I ^^y 

2. If 9 bushels of wheat make 2 barrels of flour, how many 
barrels of flour will 100 bushels make ? ' Am. 22|. 

3. If 18 bushels of wheat be bought for J22.25, and sold for 
$26.75, how much will be gained on 240 bushels, at the same rate 
of profit? Ans. $60. 

4. If 6} bushels of oats cost $3, what will 9} bushels cost? 

5. What will 87.5 yards of cloth cost, if If yards cost $.42 ? Jc j 

6. If by selling $1500 worth of dry goods I gain $275.40, what 
amount must I sell to gain $1000 ? S'^H^^^^ 

t. If 20 men can perform a piece of work in 15 days, liow 
many men must be ^dded to the number, that the work may be 
/ accomplished in | of the time ? Ans. 5. 

] 8. If 100 yd. of broadcloth cost $473.07/3,. how much will 

";'-S.25 yd, cost? / S'l 2 V b"* 

i 9. If 1 lb. 4 oz. 10 pwt ofgold may be bought for $260.70, 

' ',,1!wr mnch may be bought for $39.50 ? Ans. 2 oz. 1 pwt. 

10. In what time can a man pump 54 barrels of water, if he 
/( pump 24 barrels in 1 h. 14 min. ? Ans. 2 h. 46 min. 30 sec. 
' 11. If I of a bushel of peaches cost $^|, what part of a buflhel 
\Ma be bought for $/u ? ATtvs. vi^^ 
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12. If the annual rent of 46 A. 3 R. 14 P. of land be J374.70, 
how much will be the rent of 35 A. 2 R. 10 P. ? 2 V ^ / f^ '' 

13. If a man gain J1870.65 by his business in 1 yr. 3 mo^hpw 
much would he gain in 2 yr. 8 mo., at the same rate ?^7 t^^ 

14. Two numbers are to each other as 5 to 7i, and the less L* 
164.5, what is the greater? Am. 246.75. 

15. If 16 head of cattle require 12 A. 3 R. 36 P. of pasture 
during the season, how many acres will 132 head of cattle require ? 

Am. 107 A. 7 P. 

16. If a speculator in grain gain $26.82 by investing $325, how 
much would he gain by investing $2275.50? /tj* ^ # 2 ^ "^ 

17. What will be the cost of paving an open court 60.5 ft. long 
and 44 ft, wide, if 14.25 sq. yd. cost $34^ ? J 09t^ (i ^ 

18. At 6} cents per dozen. Vhat will be the cost of lOl gross 

of steel pens ? ^t C J^ ¥ 

19. If when wheat is 7s.'6d. per bushel, the bakers' loaf will 
weigh 9 oz., what ought it to weigh when wheat is 6s. per bushel? 

Ans, \1\ oz. 
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4L37* Componnd^ Proportion is an expression of equality be- 
tween a compound and a simple ratio, or between two compound 
ratios. 

4, 

It embraces the class of questions in which the causes, or the ^ 
effects, or both, are compound. The required term must be either- » 
a simple cause or effect, or a single element of a compound cause ? 
or effect. 

riRST METHOD. \ 

1. If 8 men mow 40 acres of grass in 3 days, how many acres '"; 
will 9 men mow in 4 days ? / \ 

STATE ME'^T. ^^ f 

Ist cause. 2d cause. Ist effect. 2d effect 

Or, 8 X 3:9x4 a 40 ; (.H 
22 



14 
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OPERATION. 
9 X 4 X 40 

8x3 * 



60, Ans 



Analysis. In this ^ 
ample the required ter: 
is the second effect ; and 
statement is, 8 men 3 da^^s 



to 9 men 4 days, as 40 acres isto ( ? ), or how many acres. Dividi 
le continued product of all the elements of the means by the el 
ents of the given extreme, we obtain ( ? ) = 60 acres. 

2. If 6 compositors in 14 hours can set 36 pages of 56 lia«s» 
ich, how many compositors, in 12 hours, can s«t 48 pages of 54r 
aes each ? 

STATEMENT. 
2d cause. Ist effect. 2d effect. 





Ist cause. 


ut 


OPERATION. 


(?) 

A0 





{ \i ''\ 



36 
66 



{ 



48 
54 



Analysis. In this example, an element of 
the second cause is required; and the state- 
ment is, 6 compositors 14 hours is to ( ?) com- 
positors 12 hours as 36 pages of 56 lines each 
is to 48 pages of 54*lines each. Now, since the 
/' \ _-- 9 Ans, required term is an element of one of the means, 

we divide the continued product of all the ele- 
lents of the extremes by the continued product of all the given ele- 
lents of the means. Placing the dividend on the right of the verti- 
il line and the divisors on the left, and canceling equal factors we 
btain ( ? ) = 9. 

438. Fron» these illustrations we deduce the following 

Rule. I. Of the given terms, select those which consHtute fhs 
xuses^ and those which constitiite the effects, and arrange them in 
mphfs, putting (?) in place of the required term. 

II. Then, if- the blank term (?) occur in either of the extremes, 
ivide the product of the means hy the product of the extremes; 
\it if the hianh term occur in either mean, divide the product of 
le extremes hy the product of the means. 

NoTKS. — 1. The causes must be exactly alike in the number and kind of their 
r.i't : the same is true of the effects. 

2. The snme preparation of the terms by reduction is to be observed aa in, 
'iij)le proportion. 
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SECOND METHOD. 

4:!t9. The second method given in Simple Proportion, is also 
applicable in Compound Proportion. 

In every example in compound proportion all the terms appear in 
^^^plets, except one, called the odd term, which is always of the same 
^^d as the answer sought. Hence the required term in a compound 
P^^portion may be found, by multiplying the odd term by the com- 
pound ratio composed of all the simple ratios formed by these couplets, 
^^h couplet being arranged in the form of a fraction. 

The fraction formed by any couplet will be improper when the re- 
quired term, considered as depending on this couplet alone, should 
be greater than the odd term ; and proper, when the required term 
should be less than the odd term. 

1. If it cost $4320 to supply a garrison of 32 men with pro- 
visions for 18 days, when the rations are 15 ounces per day, what 
will it cost to supply a garrison of 24 men- 34 days, when the 
rations are 12 ounces per day ? 

OPERATION, 
men. days. ounces. 

$4320 X M X fl X j| = $4896 

BT CANCELLATION. ANALYSIS. lu this cxamplo there are 

(?) 4320 three pairs of j:erm8, or couplets, viz., 32 

32 24 men and 24 men, 18 days and 34 days, 15 

18 34 ounces and 12 ounces ; and there is an odd 

15 12 term, $4320, which is of the same kind as. 

/■)-_. $48% Ans. the required term. We arrange each coup- 
let as a multiplier of this term, thus; 
First, if it cost $4320 to supply 32 men, will it cost* more, or less, to 
supply 24 men ? Less ; we therefore arrange the couplet in the form of 
a proper fraction as a multiplier, and we have $4320 X ^l- Next, if it « 
cost $4320 to supply a garrison 18 days, will it cost more, or loss, ta^^^ 
supply it 34 days ? More ; hence the multiplier is the improper frac- \ 
tion f J, and ^^^ have $^1320 X 5| X f J. Next, if it cost $4320 to ^ 
supply a garrison with rations of 15 ounces, will it cost more, or loss, f^^ 
when the rations are 12 ounces? Less; consequently, the multiplier/^ 
is the proper fraction +J, and we have $4230 X g| X ? J X jj =$48%, 
the required term. Hence the following '" 



S 
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Rule. I. Of the ierms composing each etmo^ form a rcLtio 
greater or-^l^ th^an 1, in the same manner a^^^y^the answer cfe- 
pen^ed on/hfij^two and the third or odd term, 

II. Multiply together the third or odd term and these ratios ; 
the product wiU he the answer sought, 7 ^- ""^ 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. ^^ V^ 

1. ir 12 horses plow 11 acres in 5 days, how many l^ftes 
would plow 33 acres in 18 days ? Ans, 10. 

- 2. If 480 bushels of oats will last 24 horses 40 days, how long 
wiiLBOO bushels last 48 horses, at the same rate? 

Ans, 12} days. 

3. If 7 reaping machines can cut 1260 acres in 12 days, in 
how many days can 16 machines reap 4728 acres ? 

Ans. 19.7 days. "• 

4. If 144 men in -.6 days of 12 hours each, build a wall 200 ft. 
long, 3 ft. high, and 2 ft. thick, in how many days of 7 hours 
each can 30 men build a wall 350 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. 
thick? Ans. 259.2 da. 

5/ In how many days will 6 persons consume 5 bu. of potatoes, 
if 3 bu. 3 pk. last 9 persons 22 days ? iilt 

■■' 6. How many planks lOf ft. long and 1} in. thick, are equiva- 
lent to 3000 planks 12 ft.* 8 in. long and 2i in. thick ? 

Ans. 6531}. 
• ^. Y. If 300 bushels of wheat @ $1.25 will discharge a certain 

if'- 

debt, how many bushels @ $.90 will discharge a debt 3 times aa 
great ? Ans. 1250 bu. 

^' 8. If 468 bricks, 8 inches long and 4 inches wide, are required 
,. , for a walk 26 ft. long and 4 ft. wide, how many bricks will be 
rh required for a walk 120 ft. long and 6 ft. wide? %2 (fO 

^ 9. If a cistern 17} ft. long, 10} ft. wide, and 13 ft. deep, hold 
-i^ 546 barrels, how many barrels will a cistern hold that is 16 ft. 

long, 7 ft. wide, and 15 ft. deep ? ' Ans. 384 bbl. 

, 10. If 11 men can cut 147 cords of wood in 7 days, when they 
'}■ work 14 hours per day, how many days will it take 5 men to cut 
'^ 150 cords, working 10 hours each day ? 0^ '• 
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PROMISCUOUS ESiAMPLES IN PBOPORTION. 

1. If a sfcaflF 4 ft. long cast a shadow 7 ft. in length, what is 
the hight of a tower that casts a shadow of 198 ft. at the s^ine 
time? ^/ V /; / .^ .( / f'^ Ans, 1134 fL^ 

2. A person failing in business owes $972, and his entire prop- 
erty is worth but J607.50 ; how much will a creditor receive on a 
debt of $11.33i ? / >2 W / "^ ;^/ / -t' O^jy ^ Am. §7.08+. 

3. If 3 cwt.can be carried 660 mi. for $4, how many cwt. can 
be carried 60 mi. fcr $12 ? ^.f '/ ^, ^ "^ <! S Ans. 99. 

4- A man can perform a certain piece of work in 18 days by 
working 8 hours a day ; in how many days can he do the same 
work by working 10 hours a day? i^\' I*: ' ' / J , ( } Ans. 14|. 

5. How much land worth $16.50 an acre, should be given in 
exchange for 140 acres, worth $24.75 an acre?/i-'- ? ' * '/>'>■• 

6. If I gain $155.52 on $172^ in 1 yr. 6 mo.., how much will 
I i^ain on $750 in 4 yr. 6 mo.? ' ' - '. ' \ ^ ^ '^ An$. $202.50. 

7. If 1 lb. 12 oz. of wool make 2} yd. of cloth 6 qr. wide, how 
many lb. of wool will it take for 150 yd. of cloth 4 qr. wide ? ' 

8. What number of men must be employed to finish a piece of 
work in 6 days, which 15 men could do in 20 days ? Ans. 60. ^ 

J^. At 12s. 7d. per oz., N. Y. currency, what will be the cost 

of a service of silver plate weighing 15 lb. 11 oz. 13 pwt. 17 gr. ? 

1 ). If a cistern 16 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, and 15 ft. deep, cost 

$00.72, how much, at the same rate per cubic foot, would another 

cistern cost that is 17i ft. long, lOJ ft. wide, and 16 ft. deep?^^ 2 

11. A borrows $1200 and keeps it 2 yr. 5 mo. 5 da.; what 
sum should he lend for 1 yr. 8 mo. to balance the favor '^^/ /SlQ 

12. A farmer has hay worth $9 a ton, and a merchant has flour 
worth $5 per barrel. If in trading the former asks $10.50 for 
his hay, how much should the merchant ask for his flourirf Vly" ^ rT 

' 13. If 12 men, working 9 hours a day for 15| days, were able » 
to execute f of a job, how many men may be withdrawn and the ^ 
job be finished in 15 days more, if the laborers are employed 
only 7 hours a day ?. Ans. 4. 

14. If the use of $300 for 1 yr. 8 mo. is worth $30; how much ^' 
is the use of- $210.25 for 3 yr. 4 mo. 24 da. worth t^^£j 7 &r '} 
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15. What quantity of lining J yd. wide, will it require to lii 
9i yd. of cloth, li yd. wide? Ans. 15| yd. 

16. If it cost $95.60 to carpet a room 24 ft. by 18 ft., he 
much will it cost to carpet a room 38 ft. by 22 ft. with the sar^cx^ 
material? Ans, $185.00+. 

17. If 16j'^^ cords of wood last as long as 11 ^^^ tons of co23i-lL, 
how many cords of wood will last as long as 15 j'^- tons of coalT ^i 

18. A miller has a bin 8 ft. long, 4^ ft. wide, and 2^ ft. de^x^> 
and its capacity is 75 bu. ; how deep must he make another l:>x» 
which is to be 18 ft. long and 3| feet wide, that its capacity jjaaty 
be 450 bu. ? A7is. 7-^^ ft. 

19. If 4 men in 2} days, mow 6 J acres of grass, by work-in^ 
Si hours a day, how many acres will 15 men mow in Sf days, 1>3^ 
working 9 hours a day ? Ans. 40 [^ acres. 

20. If an army of 600 men have provisions for 5 weeks, allowia ^ 
each man 12 oz. a day, how many men may be maintained 1-^, /-^ 
weeks with the same provisions, allowing each man 8 oz. a day ? i^ ^'^ 

21. A cistern holding 20 barrels has two pipes, by one of whid^ 

it receives 120 gallons in an hour, and by the other discharg^^ ■ 
80 gallons in the same time ; in how many hours will it be filled ^ ^ 

22. A merchant in selling groceries sells 14y^g oz. for a pound f 
how much does he cheat a customer who buys of him to the araoua.'*' 
of $38.40 ? Ans, $3.45. 

23. If 5 lb. of sugar costs $.62J, and 8 lb. of sugar are wortU 
5 lb. of coffee, now much will 75 lb. of coffee cost ? . 

'24. B and C have each a farm ; B's farm is worth $32.50 an 
acre, and C's $28.75 ; but in trading B values his at $40 an acre. 
What value should C put upon his? . . ^ S ^0§^ 

25. If it reqaaire 4950 reams of paper to print 12000 copies of 
^n 8vo. book containing 550 pages, how many reams will be required 

to print 3000 copies of a 12mo. book containing 320 pages? / ^i V 

26. If 248 men, in 5 J days of 12 hours each, dig a ditch of 7. 
degrees of hardness, 232 J yd. long, 3f yd. wide, and 2} yd. deep; 
in how many days of 9 hours each, will 24 men dig a ditch of 4 
degrees of hardness, 387 J yd. long, 5^^ yd. wide, and 3i yd deep? 

Ans. 155. 
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PERCENTAGE. 

440. Per Cent, is a contraction of the Latin phrase per 
'>i^«m, and signifies hy the hundred ; that is, a certain part of 
^€rj hundred, of any denomination whatever. Thus, 4 per cent 
loans 4 of every hundred, and may signify 4 cents of every 100 
^»ts, 4 dollars of every 100 dollars, 4 pounds of every 100 
ounds, etc. 

NOTATION. 

441. The character, 9^, is generally employed in business 
ansactions to represent the words per cent. ; thus 6 % signifies 
per cent. 

4:49. Since any per cent, is some number of hundredths, it is 
coperly expressed by a decimal fraction; thus 5 per cent. 
= 5 % = .05. Per cent, may always be expressed, however, 
ther by a decimal or a common fraction ^ as shown in the following 

TABLE. 

Words. Symbols. Decimals. Common frnctions. 

/ * » 

1 per cent. = 1 ^ = .01 = yj^ = yj^ 

2 per cent. = 2 % = .02 = -j-J^ = -^^ 
4* per cent. = 4 % = .04 = y;}^ = y^j 
6 per cent. = 5 % e= .05 = x^y = ^ 

6 per cent. = 6 ^ = .06 = 755 = A 

7 per cent. = 7 jg = .07 = yJir = tSit 

8 per cent. == 8 ^ = .08 = xf ^ = 25 
10 percent. = 10 ^ = .10 = -^^^ = ^^^ 
20 per cent. = 20 % = .20 = ^^^ = ^ 
25 per cent. = 25 % == .25 = j\% = \ 
50 percent. = 50 % = .50 = yVir = * 

100 percent. = 100 % = 1.00 = }JJ = 1 

125 percent. = 125 % = 1.25 == yii == I 

J per cent. = J % =: -005 = ^^\q v= ^J.^ 

3 per cent. = } % = .0075 yoV^ = *.Tft 

12J i)er cent. = 12J % --^ .125 = y'^f^^ = i 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. Express decimally 3 per cent. ; 9 per cent. ; 12 per cent. ; 
16 per cent. ; 23 per cent. ; 37 per cent. ; 75 per cent. ; 125 per 
cent. ; 184 per cent. ; 206 per cent. 

2. Express decimally 15 % ; H % ; 4} % ; 5^ % ; 8f % ; 
20J %; 25S %; 35f %; 24J %; 130J %. 

3. Express decimally i per cent. ; i per cent. ; i per cent. ; 
I per cent. ; f per cent. ; ^^ per cent. ; j%^^ per cent. ; 1/^ per 
cent. ; lOi per cent. 

4. Express by common fractions, in their lowest terms, 4 % ; 

37i % J 16f fa ; Hi % ; 42? % ; 45/^ % ; 43/, %• 

5. What per cent, is .0725 ? 

Analysis. .0725 = .07i = 7i ^, Ana. 

6. What per cent, is .065? Ans, 6 J ffo- 

7. What per cent, is .14375? Ans. 14f %. 

8. What per cent, is .0975 ? 

9. What per cent, is .014 ? 

10. What per cent, is .1025 ? 

11. What per cent, is .004 ? 

12. What per cent, is .028 ? 

13. What % is .1324? 

14. What % is .0842 ? 

15. What % is .004/^ ? Am. y\*% 

16. What % is .003^5 ? 



GENERAL PROBLEMS IN PERCENTAGE. 

443. In the operations of Percentage there are five parts or 
^iileiuents, namely : Rate per cent., Percentage, Base, Amount, and 
DifFcrence. 

4H4, Rate per Cent,, or Rate, is the decimal which denotes 
how many hundredths of a number are to be taken. 

J, NoTKS. — 1. Such exprePFions as 6 per cent., and 5 %, are essentially decimals, 

\%' *^^ words jier Cf»t., op the character %, indicating the decimal denominator. 

<: 2. If tho deciuml be reduced to a common fraction in its loioeat tenns, this 

-^ / fniction will still be the equivalent rate, though not the rate per cent. 

i ■ 
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44rtS« Percentage is that part of any number which is ind 
cated by the rate. 

4:40. The Base is the number on which the percentage ' 
computed. 

4:4:7« The Amount is the sum obtained by adding the pe 
centage to the base. 

4:4:8. The Difference is the remainder obtained by subtrac 
ing the percentage from the base. 

PROBLEM I. 

4149. Giveiij the base and rate, to find the pe 
centage. 

1. What is 5 % of 360 ? 



OPERATION. 
360 

.05 



Analysis. Since 5 ^ of ai 

number is .05 of that numb< 

(442) J we multiply the base, 3( 

by the ratey .05, and obtain t 

,18.00, Ans. percentage, 18. Or, since the ri 

Or, is ^Ijs = in, wc have 360 X J^ 

360 X 2^ = 18, Ans, 18, the'percontage. Hence the f 

lowing 

Utile. Multiply the hose hy the rate. 

NoTB 1. — Percentage is always a product, of which the hof and raU are ' 
/aetor9, 

* 

m 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

• 

1. What is 4 per cent, of 250 ? Ans. 10. 

2 What is 7 per cent, of 3500 ? Ans. 245. 

3. What is 16 per cent, of 324? Ans. 51.84f 

4. What is 12^ per cent, of $5600 ? Ans. 700. 

5. What is 9 % of 785 lbs.? 

6. What is 25 % of 960 mi.? 

7. What is 75 % of 487 bu.? Ans. 365.25 bu 

8. What is 33| % of 2757 men ? 

9. What 19 125 % of 756 ? j / 
10. What is { rjo of $2364 ? ^d/w. 5.91 
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11. What is 3f % of »856? Am. $31.38 +. -f 

12. What is I % of I ? Ans. y^^. 

13. What is 14f % of 5-1 ? 

14. If the base is $375, and the rate .05, what is the percent- 
age ? Ans. $18.75. 

15. A man owed $536 to A, $450 to B, and $784 to C; how 
much money will be required to pay 54 % of his debts ? 

16. My salary is $1500 a year; if I pay 15 % for board, 5 % 
for clothing, 6 % for books, and 8 % for incidentals, what are 
my yearly expenses ? Ans. $510. 

NoTK 2. — 15 ^ + 5 % -f 6 % + 8 ^ = 34 '^. In all cages where several 
rates* refer to the same base, they may be added or subtracted, according to the 
conditions of the question. 

17. A man having a yearly income of $3500, spends 10 per 
cent of it the first year, 12 per cent, the second year, and 18 per 
cent, the third year; how much does he save in the 3 years? / 

18. A had $6000 in a bank. He drew out 25 % of it, then 
30 ^ of the remainder, and afterward deposited 10 % of what 
he had drawn ; how much had he then in bank ? Ans. $3435. 

19. A merchant commenced business, Jan. 1, with a capital of 
$5400, and at the end of 1 year his ledger showed the condition 
of his business as follows ; For Jan., 2 % gain ; Feb., 3i "^ gain ; 
March, J % loss; Apr., 2 % gain; May, 2J % gain; June, 1} 
% loss ; July, li % gain ; Aug., 1 % loss ; Sept., 2J % gain ; 
Oct., 4 ^0 gain; Nov., f % loss; Dec, 3 % gain. What were 
the net profits of his business for the year? Ans. $918. 

PROBLEM II. 

4tiO. Given, the percentage and base, to find the 
* rate. 

— Hi. What per cent of 360 is 18 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since the percent^ 

18 .^ 360 = .05 = 5 % age is always the product of the 

Qj. base and rate, (449), we divide 

.y^ = --L = 05 = 5 9^ *^^ given percentage, 18, by the 

'^'""^ '^^ / given base, 360, and obtain the 

^ roqulfod rate, .05 =: 5 fo. Hence the 
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Rule. Divide the percentcu/e hy the hose. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What per cent, of $720 is $21.60 ? Ans. 3. 

2. What per cent, of 1560 lb. is 234 lb. ? 

3. What per cent, of 980 rd. is 49 rd. ? 

4. What per cent, of £320 10s. is £25 12.8s. ? Ans. 8. 

5. What .per cent, of 46 gal. is 5 gal. 3 qt. ? Atis. 12 J. 

6. What per cent, of 7.85 mi. is 5.495 mi.? Ans. 70. 

7. What per cent, of j% is | ? Ans. 75. 

8. What per cent, of 4 is ^\ ? 

9. What per cent, of 560 is 80 ? 

10. The base is $578, and the percentage is $26.01 ; what is the 
Lte? Ans. 4} %. 

11. The base is $972.24, and the percentage is $145,836^ what 
the rate? 

12. An editor having 5600 subscribers, lost 448 ; what was his 
ss per cent ? Ans. 8. 

13. A merchant owes $7560, and his assets are $4914; what 
• IT cent, of his debts can he pay ? Aiis. 65. 

14. A man shipped 2600 bushels of grain from Chicago, and 
. 35 bushels were thrown overboard during a gale ; what was the 

,te per cent, of his loss ? • 

15. A miller having 720 barrels of flour, sold 288 barrels; what 
I 3r cent, of his stock remained unsold? Ans. 40. 

16. What per cent, of a number is 30 % of 4 of it ? 

17. The total expenditures of the General Government, for the 
•jar ending June 30, 1858, were $83,751,511.57; the expenses 
• the War Department were $23,243,822.38, and of the Navy 
epartment, $14,712,610.21. What per cent, of the whole ex- 
3nse of government went for armed protection ? 

Ans. 45i, nearly. 

18. In the examination of a class, 165 questions were sub- 
litted to each of the 5 members; A answered 130 of them, B 
25, C 96, D 110, and'^ E 160. What was the standing of the 

class? Ans. 1^:1% c^(o. 
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PROBLEM III. 

4«S1. Given, the percentage and rate, to find the 
base. 

1. 18 is 5 % of what number? 

^„„„ „^^„ Analysis. Since the percent- 

OPERATION. ^ 

age is always the pi^tict of the 
18 — .05 = 360, A71S. ^^g^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^:^j^^ 

Or, the given percentage, 18, by the 

18 -^- 2*5 = 360, Ans, given rate, .05, or J^, and obtain 

the base, 360. Hence the 
BuLE. Divide the percentage hy the rate. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. 18 is 25 % of what Dumber? -4.»«. 72. 

2. . 54 is 15 <^o of what number ? 

3. 17.5 is 2i % of ^hat number? Am, 750. 

4. 2.28 is 5 (Jo of wHat number ? 

5. 414 is 120 % of what number? 

6 6119 is 105i % of what number? Am. 5800. 

7. .43 is 711 % of what number? An%. .6. 

8. The percentage is $18.75, and the rate is 2} ^J? ; what is the 
base? Am, $750. 

9. The percentage is 31 J, and the rate 31i ^ ; what is the 
base ? 

^ 10. I sold my house for $4578, which was 84 % of its cost ; 
what was the cost ? Anz, $5450, 

11. A wool grower sold 3150 head of sheep, and had 3D % of 
his original flock left \ how inany feheep had he at first ? 

12. A man drew 40 % of his bank deposits, and expended L'> J 
^ of the money thus drawn in the purchase of a carriage wo» Ih 
$116; how much money had he in bank ? ^«.s. $2175. 

13. If $147.56 is 13| % of A's money, and 4| (fo of A's 
money is 8 5^ of B's, how much more mohey has A than B ? 

Alls. ?461.12*, , 

» 
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14. In a battle 4 % of the army were slain upon the field; and 5 
% of the remainder died of wounds, in the hospital. The differ- 
ence between the killed and the mortally wounded was 168 ; how 
many men were there in the army ? Ans, 21000. 

Note.— 100 % — 4 % = 96 %, left after the battie; and 6 % of 96 '26 = 
4| %, the part of the army that died of wounds. 

15. A owns f of a m-ize and B the remainder; after A has 
taken 40 % of his share, and B 20 % of his share, the remainder 
is equitably divided between them by giving A $1950 more than 
B; what is the value of the prize? ■ Am. $7800. 



PROBLEM IV. 

4«S3« Given, the amount and rate, to find the base. 

1. What number increased by 5 % of itself is equal to 378 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. If any number 

\. -|_ .05 = 1.05 ^® increased by 5 ^ of itself 

378 -i- 1.05 = 360, Ans. the amount will be 1.05 times 

the number. We therefore di- 
Or, vide the given amount, 378, by 

1 _|_ 1 sss 2 1 1.05, or IJ, and obtain the hasCy 

378 -i. IJ = 360, Ans, 360, which is the number re- 

quired. Hence the 

Rule. Divide the amowat hy 1 plus the rate. 

Note 1. — The amoant is always a product, of which the base is one factor^ 
and 1 plus the rate the other factor. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What number increased by 15 % of itself is equal to 644 ? 

^ Ans. 560. 

2. A has ?815.36, which is 4 % more than B has; how much 
money has B ? Ans. $784. 

3. Having increased my stock in trade by 12 ^ of itself, I 
fiiid that I have $3800 : how much had I at first ? fj %'^ ^ >, v 

4. In 1860 the population of a certain. city was "39600, which 
an increase of 10 ^ during the 10 years preceding; what 
**'^ nopulation in 1850? 7 -^ ' . / 

i 
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5. My crop of wheat this year is 8 ^ greater than my crop of 
last year, and I hare raised during the two years 5200 bushels ; 
what was my last year's crop ? Ajis. 2500 bu. 

Note 2. — 1.00 + 1.08 = 2.08. Hence, 5200 bu. = 2.08 % of last year's crop. 

6. The net profits of a nursery in two years were $6970, and 
the profits the second year were 5 % greater than the profits the 
first year; what were the profits each year? ! 

Ans, 1st year, 83400 ; 2d year, $3570. 

7. If a number be increased 8 ^, and the amount be increased 
7 fo) the result will be 86.67 ; required the number. 

NoTB 3.-* The Wkole amount will be 1.08 X 1.07 ^ 1.1556 times the original . 
number. ' 

8. A produce dealer bought grain by measure, and sold it by 
weight, thereby gaining 1} % in the number of bushels. H^ 
sold at a price 5 ^o above his buying price, and received S4910.976|54 
for the grain ; required the cost. Anr $4lC^S. 

9. B has 6 %, and C 4 % more money than A, and they all 
have $11160 ; how much money has A ? Ans. $3600. . . 

10. In the erection of a house I paid twice as much for mate- "^ 
rial as for labor. Had I paid 6 fo niore for material, and 9 % more 
for labor, my house would have cost $1284; what was its cost r 

Ans. $1200, 

^ PROBLEM V. ' 

4«S3, Given, the difference and rate, to find the base. 
1, What number diminished by 5 ^^ of itself, is equal to 342 ?"* 

Analysis. If any number be di- 
minished by 5 % of itself, the dif- 
ference will be .95 of the numbesc 
We therefore divide the given differ- 
ence, 342, by .95, or ^g, and obtaM^^ 
342 -^ ^g = 360, Ans. the base, 360, which is the requim 

number. Hence the 

BuLE. Divide the difference hy 1 minus the rate. 

Note. — The difference if always a product, of which the bato is one faet,<J&^ 
and 1 minus the rate the other. * -v Jo* 

\ ^^ 





OPEBATION. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What number diminished by 10 % of itself is equal to 504? 

Ans. 560. 

2. The rate is 8 %, and the difference $4.37; what is the 
base ? * 

/ 3. After taking away 15 ^ of a heap of grain, there remained 
40 bu. 8^ pk. ;' how many bushels were there at first? 

; ■- Ans. 48 bu. 

4. Having soli 36 % of my land, I have 224 acres left; how 
much land had I at first? 

5. After paying 65 % of my debts, Ifi^.d that $2590 will dis- 
charge the remaiitdcr ; how much did I owe in all ? 

Ann. $7400. 
\ i>. A young man having received a fortune, deposited 80 ffc o€ 
ij, in a bank. He afterward drew 20 % of his deposit, and then 
had $5760 in bank ; what was his entire fortune ? 

A71S. $9000. 

7. A man owning |- of a ship, sold 12 % of his share to A, and 
the remainder to B, at the same rate, for $20020 ; what was the 
estimated value of the whole ship ? Ans. $26000. 

8. An army which has been twice decimated in battle, now 
contains only 6480 men ; what was the original number in the 
army? Ans. 8000. 

9. Each of two men, A and B, desired to sell his horse to C. 
A asked a certain price, and B asked 50 % more. A then re- 
duced his price 20 %, and B his price 30 %, at which prices C 
took both horses, paying for them $148 ; what was each man's 
asking price? i (A, $80. 

IB, $120. 

10. A buyer expended equal sums of money in the purchase of 
wheat, corn, and oats. In the sales, he cleared 6 ^ on the wheat, 
and 3 % on the corn, but lost 17 % on the oats; the whole 
amount received was $2336. What sum did he lay out in each 
kind of grain ? Ans. $800. 
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APPLICATIONS OF PERCENTAGE. 

4.54. The principal applications of Percentage, where time is 
not considered, are Commission, Stocks, Profit and Loss, Insurance, 
Taxes, and Duties. And since the five problems in Percentage 
involve all the essential relations of the parts or elements, we have 
for the above applications the following 

General Rule. Note whar^csments of Percentage are given 
in tlie example, and what element is required; then aj)pl^ the spe-, 
cial rule for the corresponding case. 

COMMISSION. 

4«SS. An Agent, Factor, or Broker, is a person who trans- 
acts business for another. 

4LS6* A Commission Merchant is an agent %ko buys and 
sells goods for another. < 

457. Commission is the fee or compensation of an agent, 
factor, or commission merchant. 

458. A Consignment is a quantity of goods sent to one person 
to be sold on commission for another person. . 

459. A Consignee is a person who receives goods to sell for 
another; and 

44SO. A Consignor is a person who sends goods to another to 
be sold. 

461. The Net Proceeds ' of a sale or collection is the sum 
left, after deducting the commission and other charges. 

Note. — A person who is employed in establishing mercantile relations between 
others living- at a distance from each other, is called the Cpr respondent of the 
party in whose behalf he acts. A correspondent is the agent of those whose 
custom or patronage he secures to the party in whose interest he is employed. 

4® 2. Commission is usually reckoned at a certain per cent, of 
the money involved in the transaction ; hence we have the follow- 
ing relations : 

I. Commission \^ percentage, (445). 

II. The sum received by the agent as the price of property sol'^ 
or the sum investf^d by the agent in the purchase or exchap 
property, is the haae of commission, (446). 
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III. The sum remitted to an agent, and including both the pur- 
chase money and the agent's commission, is the amount^ (447). 

IV. The sum dutthe employer or consignor as the net proceeds 
of a sale or collection, is the difference^ (448). 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. My agent sells goods to the amount of $6250; what is his 
commission at 3 % ? -^^ 

OPERATION. '^ Analysis. According to 

$6250 X .03 = »187.50 P^^^- 1' (^9)' ^^^ multi- 

ply the sum obtained for 
the gdods, $6250, which is the base of the commission, {II), by the 
rate of the commission, .03, and obtain the commission or percent- 
age, $187.50. 

2. A flour merchant remits to his agent in Chicago $3792, for 
the purchase^gjl^ grain, after deducting the commission at 4 ^ ; 
how muc^ wm the agen^xpend for his employer, and what will 
be hlsj commission ? * ^ 

ojPBRATioN. Analysis. Ac- 

1.00 + .04 = 1.04 JL cording to Prob. 

$3792 -^ 1.04 = $3650, for grain, IV, (452), .we di- 

$3792 — $363ft =$142, commission. vide the remittance, 

▼ $3792, which is 

ciimminty (III), l^y 1 plus the rate of commission, or 1.04, and obtain 

the hose of commission, $3650, which is the sum to be expended in 

the purchase. Subtracting this from the remittance, we have $142, 

the commission. 

Note 1. — It ia evident that the whole remittance, $3792, should not be taken 
B8 the base of commission ; for that would be computing commission on commis- 
sion. A person must charge commission only on what he expend* or collects, in 
his capacity as agent. 

3. A factor sold real estate on commission of 5 %, and returned 
t*) the owner, as the net proceeds, $8075 ; for what price did he 
sell the property, and what was his commission ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Accordino- to 

1 .00 — .05 = .95 Prob. V, (453), we divide 

S8075 -^ .95 = $8500, price. the net p^^^^^ceeds, $8075, 

$8500 — $8075 = $425, com. which is diffe^^uce, (lY), 

by 1 minus the rate of 
23* 



ecmmlssion, and obtain the hdsey $8500, which is the price of the 
property sold ; whence by subtraction, we obtain the commission, 
$425. 

4. An agent sold my house and lot for $8600 ; what was his 
commission at 2} % ? Ans. $193.50. 

5. A lawyer collects $750.75; what is his commission at 
3| %? Ans, $28.15+. 

6. My agent in New York has sold 3500 bushels of Indiana 
wheat @ $1.40, and 3600 bushels of dent corn @ $.74; what is 
his commission at 2} % ? ; / / S k/ /' . 

7. A dealer in Philadelphia sells hides on commission of^J %, 
as follows: 2000 lb. Orinoco @ $.23}, 5650 lb. Central Ameri- 
can @ $.22, 450 lb. Texas @ $.23, and 650 lb. city slaughter 
@ $.21; what does he receive fcff his«services ? Arts. $162.75. 

8. A commission merchant sold a consignmei^||^flour and pork 
for $25372. He charged $132 for storage, ^^m^ti^ commis- 
sion ; what were the net proceeds of B sale ? ^P^rJJgLS' ^ \ 

9. An agent for a Rochester nurseryaian sells 4000 aaBi'trees 
at $25 per hundred, 2000 pe^ifeees at $5&^lpmkhJ^\^^^r'^^00 
peach trees at $20 per hundrS^ 1800 cherry trees at $5© per 
hundred, and 500 plum trees at $50 per jbd|^red ; what is his 
commission at 30 %, and how much shoulWBe return to his em- 
ployer as the net proceeds, after deducting $203,50 for expenses ? 

Arts, Commission, $1041 ; Net proceeds, $2225.50. 

10. A lawyer having a debt of $785 to collect, compromises 
for 82 fo ') what is his commission, at 5 % ? Ans. $32,185. 

11. I purchased in Chicago 4000 bushels of wheat @ $1.25, 
and shipped the same to my agent in Oswego, N. Y., who sold 
it @ $1.50 ; how much did I make, after paying expenses amount- 
ing to $415, and a commission of 3 ^^ ? Ans. $405. 

12. An agent received $63 for collecting a debt of $1200; 
what was the rate of his commission? An^. 5 ^ 

13. My Charleston agent has charged $74.25 for purchasing,, 
26400 II). of.^.ice at $4.50 per 100 lb.; required the rate of ,lu^ 

14. A house and lot were sold for $7850, and the owner" re- 
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ceived $7732.25 as the net proceeds 3 what was the rate pf 00m- 
mlssion? 

15. A commission merchant in Boston having received 28000 
lb. of Mobile cotton, effects a sale at S.12} per pound. After 
deducting S35.36 for freight and cartage, $10.50 for storage, and 
his commission, he remits to his employer $3252.89 as the net. 
giJDceeds of the sale } at what rate did he charge commission ? 

Ans, 5f <fo- 
' 16. ^The net proceeds of a sale were $5635, the commission was 
$115 ; what was the rate of commission ? ,1. 

17. An agent received $22.40 for selling grain at a commission 
of 4 ^ ; what amount of grain did he sell ? Ans. $560. 

18. My attorney, in collecting a note forme at a commission of 
8 ^c J received as his iSb ZQM- * iithat was the face of the note ? 

19. Sent to my agent iWroston $245, to be invested in French 
prints at $.15 per yard, afte^*deducting his commission of 2 ^ ; 
how manj|«ards shall I receive ? Ans. 1^01.24. /^ 

20. Joh^ECennedy, commission merchant, sells for Ladd & Co. 
860 barrels of flour @ $7.50, on a commission of 2i <fc' He 
invests the proceMs.ln dry goods^ after deducWng his commission 
of li fa ^or purchasing ; how many dollars' worth of goods do 
Ladd & 6b. receive? * . Ans. $6195.81 + . 

21. A commission merchant, whose rate both for selling and 
investing is 5 % , receives 24000 lbs. of pork, worth 6 cents, and 
$3000 in cash, with instructions to invest in a shipment of cotton 
to London. *' What will be his entire commission ? Ans. $280. 

22. A speculator received $3290 as the net proceeds of a sale, 
aft^r allowing a commission of 6 9{? ; what was the val^ of the 
property? Ans. S53500. 

23. The net proceeds of a shipment of 500 tons of pressed hay, 
after deducting a commission ofSffo, and $500 for other charges, 

^j/tte $6290 ; what was the selling price per ton? 
. 24. I send a quantity of dry goods into the country to be oold 
at aiclion, on commission of 9 9b- What amount of gooJs uinSv 
be sold, that my agent may buy produce with the a'» uils, to the 
viilue of $3500; after retaining his purchase c^mmWiS^ti c^^ ^ ^< "* 
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Note 2. — $3500 pins the agent's commission equals the net proceeds of the 
Bale. 

25. Having sold a consignment of cotton on 3 % commission, 
I am instructed to invest the proceeds in city lots, after deducting 
my purchase commission of 2 %. My whole commission is $265; 
what is the cost of the city lots? Arts. $5141. 

26. What tax must be assessed to raise $50000, the collector's 
commission being f % ? Am, $50377.83+. 



T. 



STOCKS. 

4:63« A Company is an association of individual;^ for the 
prosecution of some industrial undertaking. Companies may be 
incorporated or unincorporated. 

4:64i» A Corporation is a bgdy formeA and authorized by law 
to act as a single person. 4^11 

4G«S« A Charter is the legal ao^of incorporation, and defines 
the powers and obligations of the incorporated body. 

'466. A Firm is the name under" which* aa untfcorporated 
company transacts business. 

Note. — A private bulking compaD||^ or a manufacUi|)|^ or commercial firm 

is also called a House. ^ 

467. The Capital Stock of a corporation is the money con- 
tributed and employed to carry on the business of the company. 

4:68.« Joint Stock is the money or capital of any company, 
incorporated or unincorporated. 

469. Scrip or Certificates of Stock are the papers or docu- 
ments issued by a corporation, giving the members th^r respective 
titles or claims to the joint capital. 

41709 A Share is one of the equal parts into which capital 
stock is divided. The value of a share in the original contribu- 
tioji of capital varies in different companies ; in bank, insurance, 
and railroad companies of recent organization, it is usually $100. 

47L Stockholders are the owners of stock, either by orig« 
title or by subsequent purchase. The stockholders constit||te..t1 
company. ^-- *' 

JS'oTES. — i. The capital stock of any corporation is limited by the charter. As 
A general rule, only a portion ir paid at the time of subscription, the residue 
boJDg reserved for future ouilays or dvaYjui's^m^uXa. 



\ 
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2. When the capital stock has been all paid in, money maybe raised, if neces- 
sary, by loans, secured by mortgage upon the property. The boncU istiued for 
these loans entitle the holders tu a fixed rate of interest. 

3. Stocks, as a general name, applies to the scrip and bonds of a corporation, 
to government bonds and public securities, and to all paper representiug joiut 
capital or claims upon corporate bodies. 

4. The members of an incorporated company are individually liable for the 
debts and obligations of the company, to the amount of their interest or stock 
in the company, and to no greater amount But the members of a firm or house 
are individually liable for all the debts and obligations of the company, without 
regard to the amount of their share or interest in the concern. 

The calculations of percentage in stocks are treated in this work 
under th%Jieads of 

Stock-jobbing, Assessments and Dividends, and Stock Invest- 
ments. 



STOCK-JOBBING. 

473. Stock-jobMng is the buying and selling of stocks with 
a view to realize gain from their rise and fall in the market. 

4L73. The Nominal or Par value of stock is the sum for 
"which the scrip or certificate is issued. 

474. The Market or Eeal value of stock is the sum for 
which it will sell. 

4:73. Stock is At Par when it sells for its first cost, or 
noniinal value. 

476. Stock is Above Par, at a premium or advance, when it 
sells for more than its nominal value. 

477. Stock is Below Par, or at a discount, when it sells for 
less than its nominal value. 

NoTK. — When the business of a company Jiays largo profits to the stock- 
holders, the stock will be worth more than its original cost; but when the busi- 
ness does not pay expenses, tne value of the stock will be less than its original 
cost. The average market value of stock generally varies directly as the rate 
of profit which the business pays. 

478. A Stock Broker is a person who buys and sells stocks, 
either for himself, or as the agent of another. 

NoTB. — A person employed by a manufacturer, wholesale dealer, or commission 
merchant, to seek customers and close bargains, at or from his place of business, 
is called a broker, of the class or kind corresponding to his business. ' 

470. Brokerage is the fee or compensation of a broker. 
480. The calculations in stock-jobbing are based u^u the 
following relations : 
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I. Premium, discount, and brokerage are each a percentage^ 
computed upon the par value of the stock as the base. 

II. The market value of stock, or the proceeds of a sale, is the 
amount or difference^ according as the sum is greater or less than 

the par value. 

NoTB 1. — In all examples relating to stocks, $100 will be considered a share, 
unless otherwise stated. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. AVhat cost 54 shares of Reading Railroad stock, at 4 J ^c 

premium ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We first 

$5400 X .045 = $243, premium. compute the premium 
$5400 + $243 = 5643, Ans, upon the par value of the 

Or, stock, and find it to be 

5400 X $1,045 = $5643, Ans, $243 ; adding this to the 

$5400, we obtain the cost, 
or market value, $5643. Or, since every dollar of the stock will cost 
$1 plus the premium, or $1,045, $5400 will cost 5400 X $1,045 = 
$5643. 

2. What do I receive for 32 shares of telegraph stock, which a 
broker sells for me at 15 % discount charging } ^ brokerage? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Adding 

.15+ .0025= .1525 the rate of brokerage t» 

$1.00 — $.1525 = $.8475 proceeds *^^ ""^^ ^^ discount, we 

of $1 of stock. ^ave .1525 ; hence $1 

3200 X $.8475 =.$2712, A7is. will bring $1— $.1525= 

$.8475, and $3200 will 
bring 3200 X $.8475 = $2712. 

3. I put $35400 into the hands of a broker to be invested in 
Missouri State Bonds, when their market value is 12 % below par; 
how many shares shall I receive, if the broker charges J % for 

lii.s services ? 

OPERATION. 

$1.00 — $.12 = $.88, market value of $1. 

$ .88 + $Mi = .885, cost of $1. 
$35400 -r- .885 ^ $40000 = 400 shares, Ans. 

AxALYsis.i Since the stock is 12 % below par, the market value of 
SI i. $.8S ; adding the rate of broVei-a^e, ^vi %x^^ ^X\^\. ^n^^^ \0^^^ ^^ 
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the stock will cost me $.885. Hence for $3500 the broker can buy 

$35400 -f- .885 = $40000 = 400 shares. 

Notes. — 2. The rate of brokerage in New York city has been fixed by oua- 
tom at i per cent. 

3. Since brokerage as the same base has th« premium or discount, the rafg of 
brokerage may always be combined with the rate of premium or discount^ by 
addition or subtraction, as tbe nature of the question may require. 

4. The price of stock is usually quoted at a certain per cent, of the fact, or 
nominal value. Thus stock at i ^ above par is quoted at 104 ^ ; stock at 6 ^ 
below par is quoted at 95 % j and so on. 

4. What is the market value of 15 Ohio State holds at 112 ^ ? 

t -"^-in*. $1680. 

5. What shall I realize on 20 shares of Panama railroad stock 
at 135 %, brokerage at If % ? Ans. $2665. 

6. My agent bought for me 120 shares of N. Y. Central rail- 
road stock, paying 80} %, and charging brokerage at ^ ^ ; what 
did the stock cost me ? Ans, $9750. 

7. What cost 36 shares in the Merchants' Bank, at a premium 
of 7} %, brokerage i % ? 

8. A speculator invested $21915 in shares of the Harlem rail- 
road, at a discount of 60 J fo j ^ow many shares did he buy ? ^Q 

9. If 400 shares of the Bank of Commerce sell for $40150, 
wbat is the rate of premium ? Ans. | ^. 

10. A broker receives $48447 to be invested in bonds of the 
Michigan Central railroad, at 94i ^ ; how much stock can he 
buy, allowing li ^o brokerage? J^ 'J t 

11. My agent sells 830 barrels of Genesee flour at $6 per barrel, 
commission 5 %, and invests the proceeds in stock of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company, at 82| %, charging } % for making the 
purchase; how many shares do I receive? Ans, 57. 

12. I purchased 18 shares of Ocean Telegraph stock, par value 
$500 per share, at a premium of 2 ^, and sold the same at a dis- 
count of 28 % ; what was my loss ? Am. S2700. 

NoTB 5. — The rate of loss is .02. + ,28 = ..30, or .30 %. 

y 13. A speculator exchanged $3600 of railroad bonds, at 5 ^ - 
liscount, for 27 shares of stock of the Suffolk Bank, at 3 ^ 
premium, receiving the difference in cash; how much money did 

he receive? D vl> ^^ ' "^v-^ 

14. A merchant owning 525 sharers In t\i<i Xx£i«L\W\\^^0^ vw^^- 
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Bank^ worth 104 %, exchanges them for United States bonds 
worth 105 % ; how much of the latter stock does he receive? o^Z^ 

15. I purchased 12 shares of stock at a premium of 5 %, and 
sold the same at a loss of 896 ; what was the selling price ? / / ^ 

16. Having bought $64000 stock in the Cunard Line, a 2 ^ ^ 
premium, at what price must I sell it, to gain $2560 ? 

Ans. 106 %. 

17. A speculator bought 250 shares ift a Carson Valley mining 
company at 103 %, and 150 shares of the Western Railroad stock 
at 95 % ; he exchanged the whole at the same rates, for shares in 
the N. Y. Central Railroad at 80 ^, which he afterward sold at 
85 %. How much did he gain? Am. $2500. 

18. I purchai^ed stock at par, and sold the same at 3 f^o pre- 
mium, thereby gaining $750 ; how many shares did I purchase ? < 5 

19. A broker bought Illinois State bonds at 103 %, and sold 
at 105 %. His profits were $240; what was the amount of his 
purchase? Ans^, $12000. 

20. A man invested in mining stock when it was 4 ^ above 
par, and afterward sold his shares at 5i % discount. His loss 
in trade was $760; how many shares did he purchase ? ^Q 

21. I invested $6864 m Government bonds at 106 ^{j, paying 
li % brokerage, and afterward sold the stock at 112 %, paying 
IJ % brokerage; what was my gain ? Ans, $208. 

22. How much money must be invested in stocks at 3 % ad- . 
vance, in order to gain $480 by selling at 7 % advance ? / A. y F 

23. How many shares of stock must be sold at 4 % discount, 
brokerage J %, to realize $4775? Am. 50. 



INSTALMENTS, ASSESSMENTS, AND DIVIDENDS. 

^181. An Installment is a portion of the capital stock re- 
^ quired of the stockholders, as a payment on their subscription. 

^t8S« An Assessment is a sum required of stockholders, to 
neot the losses or the business expenses of the company. 

4S3,'^i!>ividend is a sum paid to the stockholders from the 
profi's oF the business. 
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4:84:. Gross Earnings are all the moneys received from the 
regular business of the company. 

4:8«S« Net Earnings are the moneys left after paying expenses, 
losses, and the interest upon the bonds, if there be any. 

480. In the division of the net earnings, or the apportion- 
ment of dividends and assessments, the calculations are made by 
finding the rate per cent, which the sum to be distributed or as- 
sessed be^s to the entire capital stock. Hence, 

4:8 y. dividends and assessments are a perccTUage computed 
upon the par value of the stock as the hose, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. The Long Island Insurance Company declares a dividend 
of 6 % ; what does A receive, who owns 14 shares ? 

Analysis. According to 

OPERATION. 449, we multiply the base, 

$1400 X .06 = $84 $1400, by the rate, .06, and 

obtain the dividend, $84. 

2. A canal company whose subscribed funds amount to $84000, 
requires an instalment of $6300 ; what per cent, must the stock- 
holders pay? 

OPERATION. Analysis. According to 

$6300 -— 84000 = .07J. 450, we divide the in- 

stalment, $6300, which is 
percentage, by the base, $84000, and obtain the rate, .07 J = 7 J % . 

8. A man owns 56 shares of railroad stock, and the company 
has declared a dividend of 8 ^^ ; what does he receive ? 

Ans, $448. 

4. I own $15000 in a mutual insurance company; how many 
shares shall I possess after a dividend of 6 % has been declared, 
payable in ^\6Qk ? Ans. 159 shares. 

5. The Pittsburgh Gas Company declares a dividend of 15 % ; 
what will be received on 65 shares ? y / A ^ 

6. A received $600 from a 4 ^ dividend ; how much stock 
did he own ? Ai\%. ^Yb^'^'^. 

24 
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7. The paid-in capital ^f an insurance company is $536000. 
Its receipts for one year are $99280, and its losses and expenses 
are J56400 ; what rate of dividend can it declare ? Ans. 8 % . 

8. The net earnings of a western turnpike are $3616, and the 
amount of stock is $56000 ; if the company declare a dividend 
of 6 %, what surplus revenue will it have? Ans. $256. 

9. The capital stock of the Boston and Lowell Kailroad Co. 
is $1830000, and its debt is $450000. Its gross earnings for the 
year 1858 were $407399, and its expenses $217621. ITthe com- 
pany paid expenses, and interest on its debt at 5| % , what diyi- 
dend would a stockholder receive who owned 30 shares ? 

Ans. $270.12+. 

10. The charter of a new railroad company limits the stock to 
$800,000, of which 3 instalments of 10 %, 25 %, and 35 %, re- 
spectively, have been already paid in. The expenditures in the con- 
struction of the road have reached the sum of $540,000, and the 
estimated cost of completion is $400,000. If the company call in 
the final instalment of its stock, and assess the stockholders for the 
remaining outlay, what will be the rate % ? Ans. 17}. 

" 11. The Bank of New York, having $156753.19 to distribute 
to the stockholders, declares a dividend of 5 J % ; what is the 
amount of its capital ? Ans. $2,985,775. 

12. The passenger earnings of a western railroad in one year 
were $574375.25, the freight and mail earnings were $643672.36, 
the whole amount of disbursements were $651113.53, and the 
company was able to declare a dividend of 8 ^ ; how much scrip 

• had the company issued ? Ans. $7086676. 

13. Having received a stock dividend of 5 %, I find that I 
own 504 shares ; how many shares had I at first ? Ans. 480. 

14. I received a 6 % dividend on Philadelphia City railroad 
stock, and invested the money in the same stock at 75 %. My 
slock had then increased to $16200; what was the lyaount of my 
dividend? Ans. $900. 

15. A ferry company, whose stock is $28000, pays 5 % divi- 
dends isemi-annually. The annual expenses of the ferry are 

$2950; what are the gross eatnm^l A.us. %^750. 
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STOCK INVESTMENTS. 

4:88. The net earnings of a corporation are usually divided 
among the stockholders, in semi-annual dividends. The income 
of capital stock is therefore fluctuating, being dependent upon 
the condition of business ; while the income arising from bonds, 
whether of government or corporations, is fixed, being a certain 
rate per cent., annually, of the par value, or face of the bonds. 

4:89« Stock producing a regular income receives a designation 
correspondilig to the rate. Thus, bonds drawing 6 % annually 
are called 6 per cent, stock, or 6's ; stocks yielding 7 % are called 
7's; and so on. 

Note. — The profitableness of an investvent depends jointly upon the price 
paid for the stock, and the rate of income which the stock produces. 

CASE I. 

4:90. To find what income any investment will pro- 
duce. V 

1. What income will be obtained by investing $6840 in stock 
bearing 6 %, and purchased at 95 % ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We di- 

«6840 -f- .95 = $7200, stock purchased, vide the investment, 

$7200 X .06 = $432, annual income. $6840, by the cost of 

$1, and obtain $7200, 
the stock which the investment will purchase, (462). And since the 
stock bears 6 % interest, we have $7200 X .06 = $432, the annual 
income obtained by the investment. Hence, 

Rule. Find how much stock the investment will purchase j and 
then compute tJie income at the given rate upon the par value. 

EXAMPLES rOR PRACTICE. 

1. The trustees of a school invested $35874.80 in the U. H. 
Cj 'Jq bonds as a teachers' fund, purchasing the stock at 102 ^ % ; 
if the salary of the Principal be $1000, what sum wlW bo k^ft to 
pay assistants y Am. $725. ()0. 

2. A young man receiving a legacy of $48000, JDvosteJ one 
"hn)? in 5 % stock at 95} %, and the otlicv VAIl \\\<Ci ^{o ^Vt^^-^X* 
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112 %, paying brokerage at J % ; what annual income did lie 
secure from his legacy ? Ans, $2530. 

3. A capitalist holding bonds of the Illinois Central Railroad 
to the amount of $90000, exchanged them at the market price of 
88 %, for capital stock in the same company, worth 62J %. The 
bonds drew 7 ^/o annually, while the stockholders received two 
dividends during the year, the first of 3 ^, and the second of 
3 J %; how much did the capitalist gain annually by the ex- 
change? ^?is^l936.80. 

5. I have ?32300 to invest, and can buy New York Central 6's 
at 85 %, or New York Central 7's at 95 % ; how much more 
profitable will the latter be than the former, per year ? | y\}^ 



CASE IT. 

401. To find what sum must be invested, to obtain a 
given income. 

I. What sum must be invested in Virginia 5 per cent, bonds, 
purchasable at 80 %, to obtain an income of $600 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since 

$600 -^- .05 = $12000, stock required. $1 of the stock wiU 

.200 X .80 = $9600, cost, or investment, obtain $.05 income, 

to obtain $600 will 
require $000 -H .05 = $12000, (Case I). Multiplying the par value 
of the stock by the market price of $1, we have $12000 X .80 = 
$9600, the cost of the required stock, or the sum to be invested. 
Hence the 

Rule. I. DivkJe the given income hy the % which the stoch 
jyoya ; the quotient will he the par value of the stock required. 

II. Malfiply the par value of the stock hy the market value of 
one dollar of the stock ; the product mill he the reqihired investment, 

^ EXAMPLES FOR rRACTICE. 

1. What sum must I invest in the Michigan Central 8 per 
cents., selling at 85 J ^, to secure an annual income of $1200? 
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2. If Missonri State 6*s are 16 % below par, what sum must 
be invested in this stock to obtain an income of $960 ? / /> 

3. I have an investment in Virginia 6 per cent, bonds, which 
brings me an income of $680, and I wish to sell, and invest the 
proceeds in United States 6 per cents. ) if in the market, the Vir- 
ginia bonds are 15 % below par, and the United States bonds 3 % 
above par, what sum must I add to the investment to secure the 
same income ? An&, $4053. 

4. How many shares of canal stock at 60 <fo must be sold, in 
order that the proceeds, invested in the California State 7's at 
96 %, may yield an income of 840 ? An%. 192 shares. 

5. A capitalist invested equal sums in the United States 5 per 
cents., and the Maryland 5 per cents., purchasing the former at a 
premium of 4 % , and the latter at a discount of 5 ^ . The in- 
come from both investments was $2487.50; how much money was 
invested in each kind of stock ? Anz, $25000. 

2h^ (TV 

CASE III ^ n w 

403. To find what per cent, the income is of the in- 
vestment, when stock is purchased at a given price. 

1. What per cent, of my investment shall I secure, by pur- 
chasing the New York 7 per cents, at 105 % ? 

Analysis. Since $1 of the 

OPERATION. stock Will cost $1.05, and pay 

.07 H- 1.05 = 6f % $.07, the inccme is ^J^ = Gf ^o 

of the investment. Hence tlie 

Rule. Divide the annual rate of income which the stock hears 
hy the 'price of the stock ; the quotient will he the rate upon the in- 
vestment, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What per cent, of his money will a man obtain, by investing 
in G per cent, stock at 108 % ? Ans. 5| %. 

2. What is the rate of income upon money invested in per 
colli, bonds, purchased at a discount of 16 ^/ot Ans, 7-^ 'X-. 

3. Panama railroad stock is at a premiuia o^ ^\\ ^(o ^ *^^A *Ovssi 

24* 
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charge for brokerage is li % ; what will be the rate of income 
on an investment in these funds, if the stock pays a dividend of 
8 J % annually? Ans, 6 t %. 

4. Which is the better investment, to buy 5's at 70 ^C) or 6*s 
at 80 % ? 

5. Which is the more profitable, to buy 8^s at 12 %, or 5's at 
75%? 

6. If a railroad company, whose capital stock is $24182400, 
pays $1722996 in a dividend to the stockholders during a certain 
year, what per cent, on the investment will a man receive who 
holds shares purchased at 79| % ? Ans. 8j| %. 

CASE IV. 

493. To find the price ^t which stock must be pur- 
chased, to obtain a given rate upon the investment. 

1. At what price must 6 per cent, stock be purchased, in order 
to obtain 8 per cent, income on the investment ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since $.06, the in- 

$.06 -H .08 = $76 come of $1 of the stock, is 8 56 of 

the sum paid for it, we have, 
( 449 ), $.06 -r .08 = $.75, the purchase price. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the annual rate of income which the stock bears 
hy the rate required on the investment) the quotient wiU he the 
price of the stock. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What must I pay for Government 5 per cents., that my in- 
vestment may yield 8 % ? Ans. 62} %. 

2. At what rate of discount must the Vermont 6 per cent, bonds 
be purchased, that the person investing may secure 6t % upon 
his money? ^ Ans. 4 %. 

8. What rate of premium does 7 per cent, stock bear in the-' 
market, whan an investment pays 6 ^ ? //^/$ *^ ■*'"* 

4. A speculator invested in a Life Insurance Company, anl- re- 
ceived a dividend of 6 %, which was 8 J fo on his investment; 
at what price did he purchase? Ans. 72 %. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS. 

i:94:. Profit and Loss are conamercial terms/ used to express 
\ gain or loss in business transactions. 

1:95. Grains and losses are usually estimated by some rate per 
it. on the money first expended or invested. Hence 

[. Profit and loss are reckoned as jpercentage upon the prime or 
t cost of the goods as the ha&e, 

[I. The selling price of the goods is amount or difference^ ac- 
ding as it is greater or less than the prime cost. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

L. A merchant bought cloth for $3.25 per yard, and gained 
% in selling ; what was the selling price ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Multi- 

«3.25 X .08 = $.26, advance in price. Paying the prime 
$3.25 + .26 = $3.61, selling price. cost, $3.25, which is 

Or the hose of gain, 

»3.25 X 1.08 = $3.51, selling price. (^)» ^^ *^^ ^«^^' 

.08, we have $.26, 

8 gain, which added to the cost gives $3.51, the selling price. Or, 

ce the rate of gain is 8 ^, that which cost $1 will bring $1.08, 

i the selling price will be 1.08 times the buying price. Hence 

25 X 1.08 = 3.51, the selling price. 

2. A jobber invested $2560 in dry goods, and realized $384 
; profit ; what was the rate per cent, of his gain ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. According to 

$384 -- $2560 = 15 % (Prob. II, 450), we divide the 

gain, $384, which is percent- 
:, by the cost, $2560, which is the ftowc, and obtain 15 = 15 % , the 
e of gain. 

3. A produce dealer sold a shipment of wheat at a loss of 5 %, 
lizing as the net proceeds, $8170; what was the cost? 

OPERATION. Analysis. According to 

$1.00 — .05 = .95 (Prob.V,453), wediddethe 

8170 -~ .95 = $8600, Ans. net proceeds, $8170, ivbich 

is differ/^ey (448), by 1 
Qus the rate of loss, or .95, and obtain the hasi, or prime cost, $8600. 
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4. A merchant pays 17650 for a stock of spring goods ; if lie 
sell at an advance of 20 % upon the purchase price, what ^11 he 
his profits, after deducting $480 for expenses ? Ans. $1050. 

5. Bought 320 yards of calico @ 15 cents, and sold it at a 
reduction of 2 J % 3 what was the entire loss? 'y^/, a ^^d 

6. A dealer having bought 80 barrels of apples at $3.50 per 
barrel, and shipped them at an expense of 85.38, to be sold on 
commission of 5 %, what will be his whole loss if the selling 
price is 10 % below the purchase price ? Ans. $20.60^- 

7. Bought corn at $.50 a bushel; at^whatArice must it be sold 
to gain 83 J per cent. ? b Q fi Jt> -^' f i^^ 

8. Bought fish at $4.25 per quintal,^d sold the same at $4.93 ; 
what was my gain per cent. ? Ana. 16 %. 

9. Bought a hogshead of sugar containing 9 cwt. 44 lb., for $59 ; 
paid $4.72 for freight and cartage; at what price per pound must 
it be sold to gain 20 per cent, on the buying price ? Q^ 

10. A wine merchant bought a hogshead of wine for $157.50; 
a part having leaked out he sold the remainder for $3.32} a gallon, 
and found his loss to be 5 per cent, on the cost ; how many gallons 
leaked out ? Aris, 18. 

11. Sold a farm of 106 A. 8 R. 80 P. for $96 an acre, and 
gained 18 per cent, on the cost; how much did the whole farm 
cost? A'iis, $8700. 

12. A lumberman sold 36840 feet of lumber at $21.12 per M, 
and gained 28 per cent. ; how much would he have gained or lost, 
had he sold it at $17 per M? Ans, $18.42, gained, 

13. A speculator bought shares in a mining company when the 
stock was 4 % below par, and sold the same when it was 28 % 
below par; what per cent, did he lose on his investment? j9 '3 

14. A machinist sold a fire engine for $7050, and lost 6 per 
cent, on its cost: for how much ou'jrht he to have sold it to gain 
ll>^V per cent? ^/is. $8437.50. 

15. Sold \m carrin.ge at 30 per cent, gain, and with the money 
bou:'/Iit another, which I sold for $182, and lost 12A per cent.; 
h(yw laiich did each carriage cost me? , f First, $160 ; 

I Second, $208. 
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16. Gafney, Burke & Co. bought a quantity of dry goods for 
$6840; they sold J of them at 16 per cent, profit, i at 18| per >. i 
cent., i at 20 per cent., and the remainder at 33i per cent, profit; 
how much was the average gain per cent., and how much the whole 
gain ? Ans, 21f . % gain ; J1482, entire gain. 

17. If I buy a piece of land, and it increases in value each * 
year at the rate of 50 per cent, on the value of the previous year, 
for 4 years, and then is worth $12000, how much did it cost ? ^ / 

18. A Western merchant bought wheat as follows ; 600 bushels 
of red Southern @ »1.80, 1200 bushels of white Michigan @ 
$1.62^, and 200 bushels of Chicago spring, @ $1.25. He 
shipped the whole to his correspondent in Buffalo, who sold the 
first two kinds at an advance of 20 % in the price, and the bal- 
ance at $1.20 per bilshel, and deducting from the gross avails his 
commission at 5 ^, and $254.60 for w(;penses, returned to the 
consignor the net proceeds. What was the rate of the merchant's 
gain? Ans. 4J %. 

19. A broker buys stock when it is 20 % below par, and sells 
it when it is 16 % below par; what is his rate of gain ? ^' 

20. A man has 5 per cent, stock the market value of which is 
78 % ; if he sells it, and takes in exchange 6 % stock at 4 % 
premium, what per cent, of his annual income does he lose? V 

21. A machinist sold 24 grain-drills for $125 each. On one 
half of them he gained 25 per cent., and on the remainder he 
lost 25 per cent.; did he gain or lose on the whole, and how 
much ? . Ans. Lost 200i 

22. Bought land at $30 an acre; how much must I ask an acre, 
that I may abate 25 per cent, from my asking price, and still make 
:20 per cent, on the purchase money ? Ans. $48. 

23. A salesman asked an advance of 20 per cent, on the cost 
$f some goods, but was obliged to sell at 20 per cent, less tlian 

Vis asking price; did he gain or lose, and how much per cent.? ^' // 

24. A Southern merchant ships to his agent in Boston, a qiian- 
tity of sugar consisting of 200 bbl. of New Orleans, each containin<j! 
21 G lb., purchased at 5 cents per pound, and 560 bbl; of West 
JnO.ia^ each containing 200 lb., purchased a.t ^\ c^wX,?^ ^^^ Sj^^n^xA. 
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Tlte affeDl'i! nct^omit of isales shows a loss of 1 ^ on the New Or- 
kaiss, sod a profit of ^f % on ihe West Tndk migftr; doe;! liui 
mctreliarit ^.;:a.ir? or lose on the whole consi^ifniuerjt, and "^viiat p^r 
ecut, ^ - A.ns, Gaini*! ^^. 

25, A gToci:^r sold a hogshead of mokssea tor §^11,50, which 
was a rediiction of 30 ^^i from the prime eoBt ; what was the j^ur- 
eha^o pnce paid per gallon?^ ,• / -• ' *^ / . " 

2G, A f^Decuh4tor sold niock. at a diwcount of 71 'l^. and made 
a profit uf 5 <^ \ at what mte of disti^unt had be piitehaaed the 
stock? • Atu. 12 ^. 

27. A dry^goods mcrehaut sells delaines for 2.| cents per yard 
more than they cost, and realizes a profit of 8 % ; whtut wn^ tho 
cost per yard? Am. $.S1|. 

28. If I make a profit of 18| 5^ by selliiig broadcloth for 1.75 
per yard above cost, how much must I ad'pance on fhls pn^i^e to 
realize a profit of 31| ^ f ^ -^ 

29. A speculator trained 30 % on I of his investment, a^d h<^ 
5 % on the reDuiiiieler, and his net profits wero S720. What 
irou'd ha're been his profits, had he gained 30 'jj on | and kM^-t 
5 ^^: on the remainder? Ans, $405. 

30- A man wiwhin^ to sell his real estate asked S6 per <>t:nt. 
Jiiore than it C5>ir.t him, but he finally s^jld it for 10 per ccDt loss 
than his a.^king price. He gained by the tranBaetion $740.48. 
ITow rnuch did the estuite cost him, T^diat-wa^ his asking price, and 
ibr liow much did he sell it? 

./!;?.. Cost, S520(h askinjr price. S7072; sold for 15940. 4B. 

ol. Sold I of a barrel of beef for what l.he T?-hoie barrtl eoi^t; 
what DOT cent, did I <Taiii on the part sold? - ^ /^' 

S2. Bought 4 hoiisheads of inolaHsef^j each conniiruDjr 84 i^ab 
lons, at |.o7i a gallon, and paid 87.50 for ireight and e^^ruige., 
All-iwinpr 5 nor cent, for leakage and waste, 4 per cent, of the Bales 
f:;r bad <lebls^ and 1 per cent, of tho remainder ibr eolleotin^, ti^,' 
Imvn niuoh per gallon miibt T sell it to Jiiake a net gain of 1!5 p/^ 
cent. on. the-eo;^t of the whole? An^^ S.t>-/— ». 
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>» iBSHrasee is seciiritT guaranteed hj om part? to hm'^ 
ther, against loss, damaet^, or risk. It is of two Mnd^ : insHriir:=^ 
oii property, and insuraiice on Hie, ^ ., '' 

4l>y* '^^<5 Insurer or Underwriter k iho party ^tg:k lag u., 

4©^, The Insured or Assured is tlie r>artY nrotet^tt^cl. 
4:®4I. Tlie PoKcT is the written (K;^i;ract between tbe parties. ^ 
S©l^. Prejaiiom is th<*- mxm paid f^r in^i*rn.Bcs. It is alwa}^ q 
certain per eent. of the mun iiisuredj varying accordiiig to tf^f 
degree or nature of risk assumed, and payable anjiTislly or at sfcat> ^ " 
ijitervals. 

Notes.— -1. lE?t,irano€ businefls h gt-Taer&lly coudaeieii hj jomt stoek eom^' ■'* 
l mc^. thongh sfimetimes by i»idJvid«RJi«, . ;iT-H- 

2. A .Vuinftl Iiisurmu'€' Goftipii«y is «me is wliirii essh pefson Ifisurcd is eij, 
tle4 to a ahar^ in the jiro^ita «!' tho cafse^irn. *''?* 

rXRi: AND MAEINE INSUEANCK ''^ ' 

_ - ■ -tfrn 

S^i* Insnrance on property h of two kinds; Frre Insw 

Fire Inaaraiice is f^i: ;nirity jigainst hm of property by fire- 
Marine In.surAnce is Becurity against the loss of vessel or o; 
Ibv tJhe caaualtieB of navigation. .. ,, 

S0S* ^Jj« Sam Covered by insurance is the difference -^ j 

tween the s^iini insured iind the premium paid. , , 

t i irl 4V- 

NoTEf?. — 1- A«t securit}' agRlnst fraud, Biost. i?i«tsrancf- (^onipnriies tak; rl' ■ ' 
t»4i!; more then two- thirds of rbe fu?! v?ilue of the proper' v- m^ured, OB:!'- 

3. Whtrri in-sjired property i.-«flT;rf3 dnznage less* tryan the amount of t> o P'. ..,.,.,-. 
the mMsrrr" urft required to pat}' onlj the esHrti;ii;€'(.l loss. ' ' '- 

SOfft* Tlie calculations in insurance are based iipou ihi: '*'- 
iovf ing relations : -• V'-^' 

'L Vremlimi h jyercentayye (4L4LS)' 

II. The sum in.surod is the Imfi of preinium. 

III. The stim covered by insurance k dlfhcren^'e. 

ESAMpLE*^i roil rR.\CTJCT:. ' '' 

1. V'1i;:\t prerninm must b^? paid lor insuring' My :^tock of g^ . 
(•> i]h. :.niount of S5TeO ai U % ? 
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OPERATION. Analysis. According to 

$5760 X .0125' = $72, Ans. Prob. I, (449), we multiply 

^ $5760, the base of premium, 

;y .0125, the rate, and obtain $72, the premium. 

l2> For what sum must a granary be insured at 2 % in order to 

/Cover the loss of the wheat, valued at $1617 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. According to 

1.00 .02 = .98 VToh, V, (453), we divide the 

$1617 -r- .98 = $1650, Ans, sum to be covered, $1617, 
. which is difference, by 1 

?ninus the rate of premium, and obtain $1650, the base of premium, 
%f the sum to be insured. 

I Proof. $1650 X .02 = $33, premium ; $1650 — $33 = $1617, the 
um covered. 

3. What must be paid for an insurance of $5860 at 1} % ? 
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14. What is the premium of $860 at J % ? Am, $4.30. 

5. What is the premium for an insurance of $3500 on my house 
^barn, at 1} % ? Ans, $43.75. 

6. A fishing craft, insured for $10000 at 2J^, was totally 
*ecked ; how much of the loss was covered ? Ans. $9775. 

7. A hotel valued at $10000 has been insured for $6000 at 
i %, $5.50 being charged for the policy and the survey of the 
emises; if it should be destroyed by fire, what loss would the 
Iner suffer? Ans. $4080.50. 

7^. A merchant whose stock in trade is worth $12000, gets the 
jds insured for | of their value, at f % ; if in a conflagration 
■sav^s only $2000 of the stock, what actual loss will he sustain ? 
f. If I take a risk of $36000 at 2J % and re-insure J of it 
^^^jj2J>*^ is my balance of the premium ? Ans. $360. 

I. I pay $12 for an insurance of $800 ; what is the rate of 
Mum? ' / ' < ". ' ' -/ ^ ^ Ans. IJ ^, 

"• A trader got a shipment of 500 barrels of flour insured for 
/of its cost, at 31 ^, paying $107.25 premium; at what 
l^e }^er barrel did he purchase the flour? Ans. 88.25. 

J 2. The A.stor Insurance Company took a risk of $16000, for 
|\c«iium of $280; what was the rate of insurance? 
' ^ "U A whalincr merchant "rets his vessel insured for S'^OOOO in 
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the Gallatin Company, at | %, and for $30000 in the Howard 
Company, at J ^J? ^ witat rate of premium does he pay on the whole 
insurance? Aiis. | %. 

14. If it cost $46.75 to insure a store for i of its value, at 1| 
^c, what is the store worth ? An^. $6800. 

15. For what sum must I get my library insured at H %, to 
cover a loss of $7910 ? Am. $8000. 

16. What will be the premium for insuring at 2| ^, to cover 
$27320? ^ A.'w. $680. 

17. A shipment of pork was insured at 4| ^{j, to cover f of its 
value. The premium paid wa| $122.50; wliat was the pork 
worth? A71S. $4480. 

18. A gentleman obtained an insurance on his house for f of 
its value,, at IJ % annually. After paying 5 instalments of pre- 
mium, the house was destroyed by fire, in consequence of which 
he suflfered a loss of $2940 ; what was the value of the house ^//;CJ 

19. A man's property is insured at 2} % payable annually; 
in how many years will the premium equal the amount of the 
policy? Alls. 40 years. 

20. A company took a risk at 2} %, and re-insured | of it in 
another company at 2i fo- The premium received exceeded the 
premium paid by $72. What was the amount of the risk? - . 

21. The Commercial Insurance Company issued a policy of 
insurance ou an East India merchantman for f of the estimattjd 

vr^»iue of ship and cargo, at 4 J % , and immediately re-iusured i 
.^>f the risk in the Manhattan Company, at 3 ffr- During the out- 
ward voyage the ship was wrecked, and the Manhattan Comptiny 
lost 81350 more than the Commercial Company; what did the 
owneiis lose? Ans, $40590. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

tS04:. Liv3 Insurance is a contract in which a company agrees 
to jjay a certain sum of' money on the death of an individual, in 
consideration of'a<» immediate payment, or of an Minnial firoviiiian 
r-uii. fur a tnrin of yv'ars, or during the life of the injured. Tlie 
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policy may be? made p&yable to tbo lieirs of the insured, or asruredj 
person, er to eby one wVH>m h^ mmr dmv^nie. 

S^*im Tn€ policies issued bv ute insurance compsBiPS ru'e of 
variou- kiods^ the principj-il of wbich are as Mlows: 

1st. Term Tiolicies. iravable on tbe <l6ath of the insured, if the 
death occurs diinair a Fnecified tono of years ; thcs^c require the ] 
pa V meat- of un annual premiuni till the policy niaturei? or exjvire??. , 

2d. lAu^ policif>«, pavabW rm the dtsath of the insured, the atiniml 
prem,*;:;n ^i cuntiuue aunng me. 

Sd. Lit^? i/sviicies. pavabieon the death of the jiisxtred, the uiiutial 
pretniuiii to cei\m at a giyen age. 

4th. Eodfrnment assiaranoe policies^ payable to the assured 

rK}T3on on his attaining a e^iven age, or to his heirs if his death 

occiirs before that age. annual premium being required fWl the 

pi'liey mafeure?i^ 

Kc-rF.» — Tbe prc-miitm tin th(^. first. nnJ, s^emml dasses of policies may be dis- 
ehiirged by a SHi|i]d payme-sit, Ynsiti^Jid of aotiual iJistJilmeBtsi, 

i5#Cl, Tlu! Expectation of Life is the average luimber of jears 
of UU\ that rciiialDS to a person of a givcia age, as determined by 
tabb;?^ of mortality. 

feKiy, The rates of life ine;jrance, as H'xed by differeiii com- 
paniag, are based upon the expectation of life and the probable 
rates of interest which rijoney will bear in future time. 

508. The rates of aniuial premium for the a^Karauee of IKX") 
on a siri«?le life, a<^CGrdiiicr "to the two kind?! of l(fi' piAickB (2 ^ri 
3), as i;.3uud by the Mutnal Life Insui'anco Oompany of Ke>s'"-, 
York, are ^iven m tlie Li/e Table on pag<J 291. 

<iOd* The rates of annual premium of an assura,nce of tlOO 
in the s^aiie companj*, payable to the party assured on his attain- 
ir»g the age of 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, or 65, or to his representative*, 

in eaj^e of death before attaining these ages respcetively, are slio^ta- 

in the Endowrueut AssinaDoe Table on page 292, 

Ntirpss, — 1. T}iO tn.blei? of tWe Muttjal Life IrvsafHTJC^? Coinpany of "STew Yn-^M 
lir.v? hfiii selFOK^d. jiss furnisiiJi)^ S<>i''i exaujjVlt!? of a varii'-xy of pi^iioies i\\^ 
eiimpur-'itioii^ Hv asiv other tablt'?^ would not di^'er isi any fis*lefial :ri-^vpe.::t -Void 
tb"?e intradtK-^rd oif.t.r tbese tuques. 

2. Since « pHViuetii if^ wade at \\i^. igsse of tbe pt'lifA"'. »!i<5 onotber r?t t;/- ey. 
Ttirmon of the Srst Te?,5r, The nuisber of imyBicnts ttfe a piili.f-y will aUvjijiv b-- 1 

•v il'itn the unmbtt of yea vs. 
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lilFB TABLE. 



ANNUAL PREMIUM ON A POLICT OF $100. 



A^eat 


FaymeniB 


Payments 


Payments 


Payments 


Age at 


issue. 


duriug life. 


To cease at 65. 


To cease at 60. 


To cease at 50. 


issue. 


14 


$1.4707 


$1.4999 


$1.5238 


$1.6150 


14 


15 


1.5105 


1.5422 


1.5683 


1.6681 


15 


16 


1.5516 


1.5861 


1.6145 


1.7240 


16 


17 


1.5940 


l.e316 


1.6625 


1.7826 


17 


18 


1.6377 


1.6786 


1.7124 


1.8444 


18 


19 


1.6829 


1.7275 


1.7644 


1.9098 


19 


20 


1.7296 


1.7782 


1.81S6 


1.9785 


20 


21 


1.7780 


1.8310 


1.8753 


2.0516 


21 


iiti 


1.8280 


1.8859 


1.9344 


2.1292 


22 


23 


1.8798 


1.9431 


1.9963 


2.2118 


23 


24 


1.9335 


20027 


2.0612 


2.3000 


24 


25 


1.9891 


2.0648 


2.1291 


2.3944 


25 


26 


2.0470 


2.1300 


2.2007 


2.4950 


26 


27 


2.1071 


2.1981 


2.2761 


2.6054 


27 


28 


2.1696 


2.2695 


2.3555 


2.7238 


28 


29 


2.2346 


2.344-1 


2.4395 


2.8526 


29 


80 


2.3023 


2.4230 


2.5284 


2.9928 


SO 


31 


2.3728 


2.5058 


2.6226 


3.1466 


31 


32 


2-4464 


2.5930 


2.7228 


3.3163 


32 


33 


2.5232 


2.6851 


2.8296 


3.5044 


33 


34 


2.6034 


2.7824 


2.9436 


3.7142 


34 


35 


2.6873 


2.8856 


3.0657 


3.9503 


35 


36 


2.7752 


2.9951 


3.1971 


4.2182 


36 


37 


2.8674 


3.1117 


3.3387 


4.5251 


87 


38 


2.9641 


3.2361 


8.4919 


4.8807 


88 


3d 


3.0668 


8.3692 


8.6584 


6.2981 


39 


40 


3.1729 


3,6120 


3.8402 


5.7959 


40 


41 


3.2856 


8.6G54 


4.0393 




41 


42 


3.4046 


3.8311 


4.2588 




42 


43 


3.5303 


4.0106 


4.5021 




43 


44 


3.6632 


4.2055 


4.7735 




44 


45 


3.8038 


4.4181 


6.0782 




45 


46 


3.9530 


4.6512 


5.4235 




46 


47 


4.1111 


4.9075 


5.8180 




47 


48 


4.2782 


5.1902 


6.2726 




48 


49 


4.4549 


5.5038 


e.€032 




49 


50 


4.6417 


5.8536 


7.<1317 




60 


61 


4.8393 


6.2470 






61 


52 


5.0486 


6.6935 






62 


63 


5.2708 


7.2061 


,/ 




53 


54 


5.5067 , 


?, 7.8017 .) 




54 


55 


" c.im' 


8.5048 






55 



f 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE TABLE. 







ANNUAL PREMIUM ON A POLICY OF flOa 






Aye at 


Policy due 


Policy due 


Policy due 


Policy due 


Policy doe 


Policy due 


Age at 


issue. 


at 40. 


at 4o. 


at 50. 


at 55. 


at 60. 


at 65. 


issue. 

1 


14 




$2,475 


$2,113 


$1,868 


$1,704 




I ■ 
• 14 


15 




2.5S7 


2.197 


1.935 


1.759 




^ 15 


16 


$3,356 


2,707 


2.285 


2.004 


1.816 


$1,694 


16 


17 


3.545 


2.835 


2.379 


2.077 


1.876 


1.746 


17 


IS 


3.752 


2.937 


2.478 


2.153 


1.939 


1.799 


18 


19 


3.978 


3.122 


2.585 


2.234 


2.004 


1.S55 


19 


20 


4.228 


3.283 


2.698 


2.320 


2.073 


1.914 


20 


21 


4.504 


3.458 


2.819 


2.410 


2.145 


1.974 


21 


22 


4.812 


3.648 


2.949 


2.506 


2.220 


2.038 


22 


23 


5156 


3.855 


3.089 


2.608 


2.300 


2.104 


23 


24 


5.544 


4.033 


S.239 


2.717 


2.384 


2.174 


24 


25 


5.985 


4.333 


3.402 


2.832 


2.473 


2.247 


25 


26 


6.489 


4.611 


3.678 


2.956 


2.567 


2.323 


26 


27 


7.082 


4.920 


3.770 


3.088 


2.666 


2.404 


27 


. 28 


7.752 


5.266 


3.979 


3.231 


2.772 


2.489 


28 


29 


8.6a8 


5.654 


4.208 


3.384 


2.884 


2.578 


29 


30 


9.526 


6.096 


4.461 


3.549 


3.004 


2.672 


30 


31 




6.601 


4.740 


8.728 


3.132 


2.772 


31 


32 




7.186 


5.051 


3.923 


3.268 


2.877 


32 


33 




7.866 


5,398 


4.135 


3.415 


2.989 


33 


34 




8.673 


5.789 


4.368 


3.573 


3.108 


34 


35 




9.641 


6.232 


4.624 


3.743 


3.235 


35 


36 






6.739 


4.906 


3.928 


3.370 


36 


37 






7.325 


5.221 


4.128 


3.615 


37 


38 






8.008 


6.572 


4.347 


8.670 


38 


39 






8.816 


6.967 


4:686 


3.837 


39 


40 






9.787 


6.415 


4.849 


4.017 


40 


41 








6.927 


6.139 


4.212 


41 


42 








7.518 


5.462 


4.424 


42 


43 








8.207 


6.822 


4.655 


43 


44 








9.022 


6.227 


4.908 


44 


45 








10.000 


6.686 ■ 


6.185 


45 


46 










7.210 


5.491 


46 


47 










7.813 


5.830 


47 


48 








• 


8.615 


6.208 


48 


49 










9.343 


6.630 


49 


60 




■ 






10.332 


7.105 


50 


51 










11.636 


7.645 


51 


52 












8.265 


52 


53 






\ 






8.9SP. 


53 


64 




•< 






9.826 


64 


55 




1 


' 






10.831 


55 
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EXAMPLES FOE PBAGTIGE. 

1. What sum must a man pay annually to the Mutual Insurance 
of New York, for a life policy of 5f2500, his age being 33 years 
at the issue of the policy? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We multi- 

$2500 X .025232 = $63.08, Ans, ply the face of the policy, 

) $2500, by the rate pffr 

cent, found opposite 33 years in the Life Table, expressed decimally, 

and obtain $63.08, the annual premium required. 

Note. — The examples which follow all refer to the rates given in the pre- 
ceding tables. 

2. A man at 30 years of age takes a policy for $2000, the pay- 
ments of premium to cease at 50 ; if he survives that age, how 
much more money will he receive from the company than he pays 
to the company ? Ans. $743,024. 

3. What annual premium must a man pay during life, com- 
mencing at the age of 50, to secure $3000 at his death ? / H y 

4. A gentleman at the age of 36 gets his life insured for $1500', 
premium to cease at the age of 60 ; if he dies at 52, how much ^ : 
mote will his family receive than has been paid out in premiums ? ti <) 

5. A clergyman wishing to secure an income to his family after 
his dfeath, had his life insured at the age of 54, in the sum oi 
$3500, premium payable during life ; his decease took place a 

the age of 72. How much more would have been saved to his J^^ 
family if he had taken, instead, a policy for the same amount, with^'v" 
payments of premium to cease at 65 ? Ans. $465?66. '-> 

6. How much more premium will be required to secure an en- 
dowment of $1200 at 40, by taking out a policy at the age of 30, 
than if the policy be taken at 24 ? Ans. $126,456. ' 

7. A man 37 years old took an endowment assurance policy 
for $750, due at the age of 50, and died when 49 years old ; how 
much more would his heirs have realized if he had taken a life 
policy for the same amount, with payment to eease at 50 ? 7, ': J ~* 7- 

8. A has his life insured at the age of 20, and 13 has his in- 
sured at the age of 30, each taking a life policy requiring annual 
payments of premium during life ; what will be the age of each 

25* . 
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when the amount of premiam paid shall exceed the face of his 
policy ? Ans. A, 77 years ; B, 73 years. 

^ 9. What is the whole amount of premiums that must be paid 
to secure an endowment of $1000 at the age of 60, the policy 
being issued at the age of 45 ? Ans. 1069.76. 

10. A person at the age of 34 had his life insured in the sum 
of $600, the premium to cease at 50. When he died, there was 
a net gain to his family of $421.72; how many payments of pre- 
mium had he made ? Ans. 8. 

11. A gentleman obtained' an insurance on his life at the age 
of 29, and died at the age of 40 ; the policy taken required an- 
nual payments of premium during life, and secured to his heirs 
$1829.62 more than the whole premium paid. Kequired the face 
of the policy. Ans. $2500. 

TAXES. 

910. A Tax is a sum of money assessed on the person or pro- 
perty of an individual, for public purposes. 

tSll* A Poll Tax is a certain sum required of each male citi- 
zen liable to taxation, without regard to his property. Each person 
BO taxed is called &j)oU. 

tS13. A Property Tax is a sum required of each person own- 
ing property, and is always a certain per cent, of the estimated 
value of his property. 

«S13. An Assessment Boll is a list or schedule containing the 
names of all the persons liable to taxation in the district or com- 
pany to be assessed, and the valuation of each person's taxable 
property. 

St4:» AsseSBOrs are the persons appointed to prepare the as- 
sessment roll, and apportion the taxes. 

1. In a certain town a tax of $4000 is to be assessed. There 
ai'e 400 polls to be assessed $.50 each, and the valuation of the 
taxable property, as shown by the assessment roll, is $950000 ; 
what ^vill be tlic property tax on $1, and how much will be A's 
tax, whose property is valued at $3500, and who pays for 3 polls ? 
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OPERATION. 

.50 X 400 =B $200, amount assessed on the polls. 
84000 — ?200 = $3800, amount to be assessed on property. 
$3800 -f- $95000 = .004, rate of taxation ; 
f3500 X .004 = $14, A's property tax; 

.50 X 3 =a 1.50, A*8 poll tax; 



$15.50, amount of A's tax. Hence the 

KuLE. I. Find the amount of poU tax, if any^ and subtract it 
from the whole t-ax to he assessed; the remainder wiU be Ou prop- 
erty tax, 

II. Divide the property tax by the whole amount of taxable 
property ; the quotient wiU be the rate of taxation, 

III. Multiply each man's taxable property by the rate of taacor 
tioTiy and to the product add his poll taXy if avy ; the result wiU be 
the 2chole amount of his tax, 

Note. — When a tax is to be apportioned among a large number of in dividnali, 
the operation i« greatly facilitated by first finding the tax on $1, $2, $3, etc., to 
$9 ; then on $10, $20, $30, etc., to $90, and so on, and arranging the results as 
in the following 

TABLE. 



Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


$1 


$.004 


$10 


$.04 


$100 


$ .40 


$1000 


$4.00 


2 


.008 


20 


.08 


200 


.80 


2000 


8. 


3 


.012 


30 


.12 


300 


1.20 


3000 


12. 


4 


.016 


40 


.16 


400 


1.60 


4000 


16. 


5 


.020 


50 


.20 


500 


2.00 


5000 


29. 


6 


.024 


60 


.24 


600 


2.40 


6000 


24. 


7 


.028 


70 


.28 


700 


2.80 


7000 


28. 


8 


.032 


80 


.32 


800 


3.20 


8000 


82. 


9 


.036 


00 


.36 


900 


3.60 


9000 


36. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. According to the conditions of the last exaiiiplo., v^hat would 
be the tax of a person whose property was valued at 24C5; and 
who pays for 2 polls ? 
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OPERATION. 






From the table we find that 








The tfl.x on $2000 




is 


$8.00 


u u u 400 




a 


1.60 


a u a 60 




i( 


.24 


a li a 5 




a 


.02 


And " " " 2 


polls 


u 


1.00 



Whole tax " $10.86, Ahs. 

2. What would A's tax be, who is assessed for $8530, and 3 
polls? Ans. $35.62. 

3. How much will C's tax be, who is assessed for $987, and 1 
poll? Ans, $4,448. 

4. The estimated expenses of a certain town for one year are 
$6319, and the balance on hand in the public treasury is $654. 
There are 2156 polls to be assessed at $.25 each, and taxable pro- 
perty to the amount of $1864000. Besides the town tax, there 
is a county tax of li mills on a dollar, and a State tax of ^ of a 
mill on a dollar. Required the whole amount of A's tax, whose 
property is valued at $32560, and who pays for 3 polls^j/^'^ ' ^ / 

5. What does a non-resident pay, who owns property in the 
same town to the amount of $16840 ? Ans. $79.99. 

6. What sum must be assessed in order to raise a net amount 
of $5561.50, and pay the commission for collecting at 2 %. ' ^ ^ 

Note. — Since the base of the collector's commission is the sum coUectedir 
(446), the question is an example under Problem V of Percentage. 

7. In a certain district a school house is to be built at an ex- ' 
pense of $9120, to be defrayed by a tax upon property valued at 
$1536000. What shall be the rate of taxation to cover both the 
cost of the school house, and the collector's commission at 5 ^o ?^ . 

8. The expenseti of a school for one term were $1200 for 
salary of teaclrera, S57.65 for fuel, and $38.25 for incidentals ; the 
money received from the school fund was $257.75, and the remain- 
ing part of i\\e expense was paid by a rate-bill. If the aggregate 
atteuJanco was 9568 days, what was A's tax, who sent 4 pupils 46 
days each? Ana. $19.96+. 

9. The expense of \)ui\d\Tig a ^\x\A\^ laxvd^e was $1260.52, 
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which was defrayed by a tax upon the property of the town. The 
rate of taxation was 3t mills on one dollar, and the collector's 
commission was 3 J % ; what was the valuation of the property ? 

Ans. »401920— . 



GENERAL AVERAGE. 

SltS. General Average is a method of computing the loss to 
be sustained by the proprietors of the ship, freight, and cargo, 
respectively, when, in a case of common peril at sea, any portion 
of the property has been sacrificed or damaged for the common 
safety. 

SI 6. The Contributory Interests are the three kinds of prop- 
erty which are taxed to cover the. loss. These are, 

1st The vessel, at its value before the loss. 

2d. The freight, less -J- as an allowance for seamen's wages. 

3d. The cargo, including the part sacrificed, at its market value 
in the port of destination. 
t Note. — In New York only i of the freight is made contributory to the lo*s. 

SI 7. Jettson is the portion of goods thrown overboard. 

518. The loss which is subject to general average includes, 

1st. Jettson, or property thrown overboard. 

2d. Repairs to the vessel, less i on account of the superior 
worth of the new articles furnished. 

3d. Expense of detention to which the vessel is subject in port. 

1. The ship Nelson, valued at $52000, and having on board a 
cargo worth $18000, on which the freight was $3600, threw over- 
board a portion of the goods valued at $5000, to escape wreck in 
a storm ; she then put into port, and underwent repairs amounting 
tct $1200, the expenses of detention being $350. What portion 
of the loss will be sustained by each of the three contributing 
interests? What will be paid or received by the owners of the 
ship and freight? What by A, who owned $8000 of the cargo, 
inrluding $3500 of the portion sacrificed, and by B, who owned 
^COOO of the cargo, including $1500 of the portion sacrificed, and 
by C, who owned $4000, or the residue of the cargo ? 
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OPERATION. 
LOSSES. CONTRIBUTORY INTERXSTS. 

• Jettson, $5000 Vessel, $52000 

Repairs, less J, 800 Freight, less J, 2400 

Cost of detention, .... 350 Cargo, 18000 

Total, $6150 Total, $72400 

$6150 -r- $72400 = .0849447+, rate per cent, of loss. 
$52000 X .0849447 = $4417.13, payable by vessel. 
2400 X .0849447 = 203.87, ** " freight. 

18000 X .0849447 = 1529.00, " " cargo. 

$0150.00, Total contribution. 

$8000 X .0849447 = $679.56, payable by A. 
6000 X .0849447 = 509.67, " " B. 
4000 X .0849447 = 339.78, " *« C. 

$4417.13 + $203.87 = $4621.00, payable by owners of vessel and freight. 
800.00-f- 350.00= 1150.00, " to 
4021.00—1150.00= 3471.00, balance payable by ship owners. 
3500.00— 679.56= 2820.44, " receivable by A. 
1500.00— 509.67= 990.33, " " " B. 

Hence the following 

Rule. I. D-ivide the sum of the losses hy the sum of the coti- 
trlhuiory interests ; the quotient will he the rate of coivtrihution. 

II. Multiply each contributory interest hy the rate ; the products 
will he the 7'espective contributions to the loss, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The ship Nevada, in distress at sea, cut away her mainmast, 
and cast overboard \ of her cargo, and then put into Havana to 
refit; the repairs cost $1500, and the necessary expenses of deten- 
tion were $420. The ship was owned and sent to sea by George 
Law, and was valued at $25000 ; the cargo was owned by Hayden 
& Co., and consisted of 2800 barrels of flour, valued at 89 per 
barrel, upon which the freight was $4200. In the adjustment of 
the loss by general average, how much was due from Law to 
Hayden &*Co.? Ans. $2629.36. 

2. A coasting vessel valued at $28000, having been disabled in 
a storm, entered port, and was refitted at an expense of $270 for 
rej)airs, and $120 for board of seamen, pilotage, and dockage. 
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Of the cargo, valued at J5000, $2400 belonged to A, $1850 to B, 
and $750 to C ; and the amount sacrificed for the ship's safety 
was $1400 of A's property, and $170 of B's ; the gross chargos 
for freight were $1500. Required the balance, payable or re- 
ceivable, by each of the parties, the loss being apportioned by 
general average. 

J ( $1540 payable by ship owners ; $1268 receivable by A ; 
v. 41.25 « « Cj 68.25 " « B. 

CUSTOM HOUSE BUSINESS. 

S19. SutieSy or Customs, are taxes levied on imported goods, 
for the support of government and the protection of home industry. 

S^tO* A Custom House is an office established by government 
for the transaction of business relating to duties. 

It is lawful to introduce merchandise into a country only at 
points where custom houses are established. A seaport town 
having a custom house, is called a port of entry. To carry on 
foreign commerce secretly, without paying the duties impof ^ bv 
law, is smuggling. 

Note. — Castoms or duties form the principal source of revenue to the Uenetcte 
GoYernment of the United States ; by increasing the price of imported goods 
they operate as an indirect tax upon consumers, instead of a general direct tax. 

tSSl* Duties are of two kinds — Ad Valorem and Specific. 

Ad Valorem Duty is a sum computed on the cost of the goods 
in the country from which they were imported. 

Specific Duty is a sum computed on the weight or measure of 
the goods, without regard to their cost. 

SfSit. An Invoico is a bill of goods imported, showing the 
quantity and price of each kind. 

5S3« By the New Tariff Act, approved March 2, 1857, all 
duties taken at the U. S. custom houses are ad valorem. The 
principal articles of import are classified, and a fixed rate is im- 
posed upoik each list or schedule, certain articles being excepted 
and entered free. 

In collecting customs it is the design of government to tax 
only so much of the merchandi^^ as will be avail&bl^ tA t3aL<^ \ssk> 
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porter in the market. The goods are weighed, measured, ganged, 
or inspected, in order to ascertain the actual quantity received in 
port; and an allowance is made in every case of waste, loss, or 
damage. 

S9ML. Tare is an allowance for the weight of the package or 
covering that contains the goods. It is ascertained, if necessary, 
by actually weighing one or more of the empty boxes, casks, or 
coverings. In common articles of importation, it is sometimes 
computed at a certain per cent, previously ascertained by frequent 
trials by weighing. 

S3S. Leakage is an allowance on liquors imported in casks 
or barrels, and is ascertained by gauging the cask or barrel in 
which the liquor is imported. 

S9G. Breakage is an allowance on liquors imported in 
bottles. 

S37. Grow Weight or Value is the weight or value of the 
goods before any allowance has been made. 

S.38. Net Weight or Value is the weight or value of the 
goods after •all allowances have bpen deducted. 

Notes. — 1. Draft is an allowance for the waste of certain articles, and is 
made only for statistical pnrpogee ; it does not affect the amount of duty. 

2. Long ton measure is employed in the custom houses of the United States, 
in estimating goods by the ton or hundred weight. 

The rates of this allowance are as follows : 

On 112 1b tlh. 

Above 112 lb. and not exceeding 224 lb., 2 lb. 

" 224 lb. " " « 336 lb., 2 lb. 

" 336 lb. " " " 1120 1b., 4 1b. 
' - " 1120 lb. « " « 2016 lb., 71b. 

" 2016 1b. 91b. 

•>39« In all calculations where ad valorem duties are consid- 
ered, 

I. The net value of the merchandise is the worth of the net 
weight or quantity at the invoice price, allowance being made in 
cases of damage. 

II. The duty is computed at a certain legal per cent, on the 
net value of the merchandise. 

Note. — In the following examples the legal rates of duty, according to the 
New Tari£[ Act, are given. >; 



CUSTOM HOUSE BUSINESS. gOI 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the duty, at 24 %, on an invoice of caesimere goods 

which cost $750 ? 

Analysis. According to Pirob. I, 

^^nr^^'^^^tT''' *i oA (^^)' ^^ multiply the invoice, $750, 
$750 X .24 = $180 ^i^ich is the base of the duty, by the 

given ratCy and obtain the duty, $180. 

2. The gross weight of 3 hogsheads of sugar is 1024 lb., 1016 
lb., ahd 1020 lb. respectively ; the invoice price of the sugay 7^ 
cents, and the allowance for tare 80 lb. per hogshead ; what is the 
duty, at 24 %? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Wefostfind 

1024 the gross weight of the 

1016 three bo|tes, from which 

IQ^Q we subtract the tare, and 

3060, gross weight. ^^*ain 2820 lb., the net 

80 X 3 = 240, tare. weight. We next find the 

ooort , . r . value of the net weight, 

2820, net weight. . -, ^ . ,, ., ^. 

A ^^ J ' ° at 7 J cents, the invoice 

^ price, and then comp* " 



$211.50, net value. the duty at 24 % on tjuw 

.24 value, and obtain $50.76, 



$60.7600, duty. *^® ^^*y required. 

3. Having paid the duty at 8 % on a quantity of Malaga 
raisins, I find that the whole cost in store, besides freight, is $378 ; 
what were the raisins invoiced at ? 

Analysis. According to Prob. 

oi>eration. jy^ ^^2), we divide the amount, 

$378 -r- 1.08 = $350 ^378, by 1 plus the rate, 1.08, and 

obtain the base, or invoice, $350. 

4. A Boston jeweler orders from Lubec a quantity of watch 
movements, amounting to $2780 ; what will be the duty, at 4 % ? 

5. What will be the duty at 15 % on 1200 lb. of tapioca, in- 
voiced at 5^ cents per pound ? A71S. $9.90. 

6. What is the duty at 15 % on 54 boxes of candles, each 
weighing 1 cwt., invoiced at 8| cents per pound, allowing tare at 
3^ per cent. ? ' / ^ ^ A >JL 

c 
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7. A merchant imported 50 casks of port wine, each, contain- 
ing originally 36 gallons, invoiced at 5f2.50 per gallon. He paid 
freight at 91.30 per cask, and duty at 30 %, 1^ % leakage being 
allowed at the custom house, and $8.50 for cartage ', what did the 
wine cost him in store ? Ans. $5903.25. 

8. A liquor dealer receives an invoice of 120 dozen bottles of 
porter, rated at $1.25 per dozen ; if 2 % of the bottles are found 
broken, what will be the duty at 24 %1 Ans, $35.28. 

9. The duty at 19 ffc on an importation of Denmark satin was 
$619.40; what was the invoice of the goods? An$, $3260. 

10. The duty on 600 drums of figs, each containing 14 lb., 
invoiced at 5^ cents per pound, was $35.28 ; required, the rate 
of duty. Ans. 8 ^o- 

11. A merchant in New York imports from Havana 200 hhd. 
of W. I. molasses, each containing 63 gallons, invoiced at $.30 
per gallon; 150 hhd. of B. coffee sugar, each containing 500 
pounds, invoiced at $.05 per pound ; 80 boxes of lemons, invoiced 
at $2.50 per box; and 75 boxes of sweet oranges, invoiced at 
$3.00 per box. What was the whole amount of duty, estimated 
at 24 ^ on molasses and sugar, and at 8 ^ on lemons and oranges ? 

Ans, $1841.20. 

12. A merchant imported 56 casks of wine, each containing 36 
gallons net, the duty at 30 % amounting to $907.20 + ) at what 
price per gallon was the wine invoiced ? / ^ / 

13. The duty on an invoice of French lace goods at 24 % , was 
$132, an allowance of 12 % having been made at the custom 
house for damage received since the goods were shipped ; what 
was the cost or invoice of the goods. Ans, $625. 

14. A quantity of Yalencias, invoiced at $1654, cost me 
$1980.50 in store, after paying the duties and $12.24 for freight; 
what was the rate of duty ? / C 

15. The duty on an importation of Bay rum, after allowing 
2 % for breakage, was $823.20, and the invoice price of the rum 
was $.25 per bottle; how many dozen bottles did the importer 
receive^duty at 24 % ? Ans, 1143^ doz. 
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SIMPLE INTEREST. 

530. Interest is a sum paid for the use of money. 

531. Principal is the sum for the use of which interest is 
piiid. 

S33. Bate per cent per annnm is the sum per cent, paid 
for the use of $100 annually. 

Note. — The rate per cent, is commonly expressed decimally as hundredths 
(i42). 

S33. Amount is the sum of the principal and interest. 

tS34l. Simple Interest is the sum paid for the use of the 
principal only, during the whole time of the loan or credit. 

tS3tS« Legal Interest is the rate per cent established by law. 
It varies in different States^ as follows ; 



Alabama, 8 per cesit. 

Arkansas, 6 " ** 

California, 10 

Connecticut, 6 

Delaware, 6 

Dist. of Columbia, . . 6 

Florida, 8 

Georgia, 7 

Illinois, - 6 

Indiana, 6 

Iowa, 7 

Kentucky 6 

Louisiana, 5 

Maine, 6 

Maryland, 6 

Massachusetts, ...... 6 

Michigan, 7 
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Minnesota, 7 per cent. 

Mississippi, 8 

Missouri, 6 

New Hampshire, ..... 6 

New Jersey, 6 

New York, 7 

North Carolina, 6 

Ohio, 6 

Pennsylvania, 6 

Rhode Island, 6 

South Carolina, 7 

Tennessee, 6 

Texas, 8 

United States (debts),.. 6 

Vermont, 6 

Virginia, 6 

Wisconsin, 7 
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Notes. — 1. The legal rate in Canada, Nova Scotia, and Ireland is 6 per cent, 
and in England and France 5 per cent. 

2. When the rate per cent, is not specified in accounts, notes, mortgages, 
contracts, etc., the legal rate is always understood. 

3. In some States the laws allow parties to give and take higher rates, by 
special agreement. 

4. Book accounts bear interest after the expiration of the term of credit, and 
notes are on interest after they become due, though no mention of interest be 
made in them. 

6. If notes are to draw int«rest from their date, or from a given time after 
date, the fact muijt be so stated in the body of the notes. 

536. Usury is illegal interest, or a greater per cent, than the 
legal rate. 

Note. — The taking of usury is prohibited, under various penalties, in different 
States. 
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S3 7* In the operations of interest there are five parts or ele- |<]r. 
meuts, namely: 

I. Kate per cent, per annum ; which is the fraction or decimal 
denoting how many hundredths of a number or sum of money are 
to be taken for a period of 1 year. 

II. Interest J which is the whole sum taken for the whole period 
of time, whatever it may be. 

III. Principal ; which is the base or sum on which interest is 
computed. 

IV. Amount; which is the sum of principal and interest; and 
y. Time. 

TO COMPUTE INTEREST 
CASE I. 

S38. To find the interest ou any sum, at any rate 
per cent, per annum, for years and months. 

Analysis. Jn interest, any rate per cent, is confined to 1 yea«» 

J^herefore, if the time be more than 1 year, the per cent, will be greater 

than the rate per cent, per annum, and if the time be less than 1 

year, the per cent, will be less than the rate per cent, per annum. 

From these facts, we deduce the following principles : 

I. If the rate per cent, per annum be multiplied by the time, 
expressed in years and fractions or decimals of a year, the product 
will be the rate for the required time. And 

II. If the principal be multiplied by the rate for the reqiiireJ 
time, the product will be the required interest. Hence 

III. Interest is always the product of three factors, namely, 
rate per cent, per annum, time, and principal. 

In computing interest the three factors may be taken in any order ; 
thus, if the principal be multiplied by the rate per cent, per annum, 
the product will be the interest for 1 year; and if the interest for 1 
year be multiplied by the time expressed in years, the result will be 
the required interest. Hence the following 

Rule. I. Multiply the princij^al hy the rate per cent, and the 
product iDill he the interest for 1 year. 

II. Multiply this product hy the time in years and fro/ctions of 
a year; tlie result will he the required interest. 
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Chf, Multiply together the rate per cent, per annum^ time, and 
^principal, in such order a$ is most convenient; the confirmed pro- 
^uct vriU he the required interest, 

CASE II. 

S39. To find the interest on any sum, for any time, 
at any rate per cent. 

Tlie analysis of our rule is based upon the following ^ 

Obvious Relations between Time and Interest. 

I The interest on any sum for 1 year at 1 per cent., is .01 of 
^ that sum, and is equal to the principal with the separatrix re- 
moved two places to the left. 

II. A month being J^ o^ ^ year, J^ of the interest on any sum 
for 1 year is the interest for 1 month. 

III. The interest on any sum for 3 days is ^^^ =s J^ = 1 of the 
interest for 1 month, and lany number of days may readily be re- 
duced to tenths of a month by dividing by 3. 

IV. The interest on any sum for 1 month, multiplied by any 
given time expressed in months and tenths of a month, will pro- 
duce the required interest. 

These principles are sufficient to establish the following 

Rule. I. To find the interest for 1 yr. at 1 9& • — Remove the 
sqparatrix in the given principal two places to the left, 

It. To find the interest for 1 mo. at 1 5^ : — Divide the interest 
for 1 year by 12. 

Ill To find the interest for any time at 1 % : — Multiply the 
interest for 1 month by the given time expressed in months and 
tenths of a^month, 

IV. To find the interest at any rate % : — Multiply the interest 

at \ ^0 fa^ ^he given time by the given rate. 

Contractions. After removing the separatrix in the principal two 

• places to the left, the result may be regarded either as the interest 

on the given principal for 12 months at 1 per cent., or for 1 month at 

12 per cent. If we regard it as for 1 month at 12 per cent., aud if 

the given rate be an aliquot part of 12 per cent., the interest on the 

26* V 
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given principal for 1 month may readily be found, by taking such » 
aliquot part of the interest for 1 month as the given rate is part of 1 
per cent. Thus, 

To ^nd tJw interest for 1 month at 6 per cent., remove the sepan 
trix two places to the left, and divide by 2. 

To find it at 3 per cent., proceed as before, and divide by 4 ; at 
per cent., divide by 3 ; at 2 per cent., divide by 6, etc. 

SIX PER CENT. METHOD.* 

«I4:0. By referring to ffSO it will be seen that the legal ra 
of interest in 21 States is 6 per cent. This is a sufficient reas( 
for introducing the following brief method into this work : 

Analysis. At 6 ^ per annum the interest on $1 

For 12 months is $.06. 

2 months (f^=iofl2mo.) " .01. 

1 month, or 30 days (i^ of 12 mo.) " .00 J == $.005 (^ of $.0( 

6 days (i of 30 da.) " .001.^ 

1 " (i of 6 da. = rfff of 30 da.) " .000*. 

Hence we conclude that, '^ 

1st. The interest on $1 is J.005 per month, or J.Ol for eve 
2 months ; 

2d. The interest on $1 is 8.000i per day, or 8.001 for every 
days. 

From these principles we deduce the 

Rule. I. To find the rate: — Call every year $.06, every 
montlbs $.01, every 6 days 8.001, and any less number of da 
sixths of 1 miU. 

II. To find tho interest : — MuUtpIy ike prmcipdl hy the ra 

Notes. — I. To find the interest at any other rate ^ by this method, first fi 
it at 6 <fot Q'^d then Increitee or diminish the result by as many tijues itself 
the ^ven rate is units greater or less than 6 ^. Thus, for 7 % add ^, for 4 

subtract |, etc. 

2. Tho interest of $10 for 6 days, or of $1 for 60 days, is $.01. Therefore, if t 
principal be less than $10 and the time less than 6 days, or the principal 1( 
thHn $1 and the time less than 60 days, the interest will be le^s than $.01, a 

may be disregard ■'^d. 

3. Since tiic intorost cf $1 for 60 days is $.01, the interest of $1 for any nu; 

* This method of finding the interest on $1 by inspection was first publish 
in The Scholar's Arithmetic, by Daniel Adams, M. D., in 1801, and from 
simplicity it has come into very general use. 
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\tfr of daja is as many cents as 60 is contaiaed times In the nnmber of days. 
Therefore, if any principal be multiplied by the number of days in any given 
number of months and days, and the product divided by 60, the result will be 
the interest in cents. That is, Muliipljf the principal hy the number of days^ 
divide the product by 60, and point off two decimal places in the quotiewt. The 
result will be the itUereat in the eame denomination as the prineipal^^ '■' •- 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

What is the interest on the following sums for the times given, 
at 6 per cent. ? 

1. J325 lor 3 years. ' -4ns. $58.50. 

2. $1600 tor 1 yr. 3 mo. Ans. $1^. 

3. $36.84 for 5 mo. 

4. $35.14 for 2 yr. 9 mo. 15 da. 

5. $21745 for 3 yr. 10 mo. 1 d^. Ans. $49.98 +.v 

6. $721.53 for 4 yr. 1 mo. 18 da. 

7. $15,125 for 15 mo. 17 da. Am. $1.17+. 
On the following at 7 per cent. ? 

8. $2000 for 5 yr. 6 mo. | 

9. $1436.59 for 2 yr. 5 mo. 18 da. Ans. $^8,051+.- 

10. $224.14 for 8 mo. 13 da. Ans, $11,026. 

11. $100.25 for 63 da. Ans. $1,228+. 

12. $600 for 24 da. 

13. $520 for 5 yr. 11 mo. 29 da. Ans. $218,298. 

14. ?710.01 for 3 yr. 11 mo. 8 da. 
On the following at 5 per cent. ? 

15. $48,255 for 5 yr. 

16. $750 for 1 yr. 3 mo. 

17. $647,654 for 4 yr. 10 mo. 20 da. Ans. $158,315 + . 

18. $12850 for 90 da. , 

19. $2500 for "^ mo. 20 da. Ans, $79.86. 

20. $850.25 for 8 mo. 

21. $48.25 for 1 yr. 2 mo. 17 da. Ans. $2,928 + . 
On the fi)llowing at 8 per cent. ? 

22. $2964.12 for 11 mo. Ans. $217.3684-. 

23. $725.50 for 150 da. 

24. $3r>0 for 2 yr 6 mo. 12 da. 

25. $600 for 3 yr. 2 mo. 17 da. Ans. $154.266 J. 
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26. »1700 for 28 da. Ans. $10,574-. 
On the following at 10 per cent. ? 

27. $3045.20 for 7 mo. 15 da. Ans, ?190.32+. 

28. $1247.375 for 2 yr. 26 da. Am. $258.48+. 

29. $2450 for 60 da. 

30. $375,875 for 3 mo. 22 da. 
81. $5000 for 10 da. 

•32. $127.65 for 1 yr. 11 mo. 3 da. Ans. $24,572. 

23 What is the interest of $155.49 for 3 mo., at 6i per cent. ? 

34. What is the interest of $970.99 for 6 mo., at 5i per cent ? 

35. What is the amount of $350.50 for 2 yr. 10 mo., at 7 per 
cent.? Ans, $420.01+. 

36. What is the interest of $95,008 for 3 mo. 24 da., at*4 J per 
cent. ? Ans. $1,353+. 

37. What is the amount of $145.20 for 1 yr. 9 mo. 27 da., at 
12i per cent.? ^ Ans. $178.32375. 

38. What is the amount of $215.34 for 4 yr. 6 mo., at 3i per 
cent.? Ans. $249,256+. 

39. What is the amount of $5000 for 20 da., at 7 per cent. ? 

40. What is the amount of $16941.20 for 1 yr. 7 mo. 28 da., 
at 4 1 per cent. ? Ans, $18277.91—. 

41 If $1756.75 he placed at interest June 29, 1860, what 
amount will he due Feb. 12, 1863, at 7 % ? J _ " 

42. If a loan of $3155.49 be made Aug. 15, 1858, at 6 per 
cent., what amount will be due May 1, 1866, no interest having 
been paid ? , / ' , ^/ > / 

43. How much is the interest on a note for $257.81, dated 
March 1, 1859, and payable July 16, 1861, at 7 % ? ; . 

44. A person borrows $3754.45, being the property of a minor 
who is 15 yr. 3 mo. 20 da. old. He retains it until the owner is 
21 years old. How much money will then be due at 6 % simple 
interest? Ans. $5037.22+, 

45. If a person borrow $7500 m Boston and lend it in Wis- 
consin, how much does he gain in a year? v ' 

4^. A man sold a piece of property for $11320; the terras were 
$3200 in cash on delivery, $3500 in 6 mo., $2500 in 10 mo., and 
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e remainder in 1 yr. 3 mo., with 7 % interest; what was the 
lole amount paid ? An$. J11773.83 J. 

47. May 10, 1859, I borrowed $6840, withjsvkich I purchased 
)ur at $5.70 a barrel. June 21, 1860, 1 sold the flour for $6.62} 
barrel, cash. How much did I gain by the transaction, interest ) 

.' 3ing reckoned at 6 % ? ^i^Z^^i:^ l 

48. If a man borrow $15000 in New York, and lend ^it in 
ihio, how much will he lose in 1 yr. and a half, reckoning 360 
ays to the year in the former transaction, and 365 days in the ■ 
Itter? ^Ofo.^^y (i ^ 

49. Hubbard & Northrop bought bills of dry goods of Bowen, 
dcNamee & Co., New York, as follows, viz. : July 15, 1860, 
;l250;.Oct. 4, 1860, $3540.84; Dec. 1, 1860, $575; and Jan. 
J4, 1861, $816.90. "^ They bought on time, paying legal interest; 
aow much was the whole amount of their indebtedness, Murch 1, 

1861? i^y-hSl^^'^ 

50. A broker allows 6 per cent, per annum on all moneys de- 
posited with him. If on an average he lend out every $100 re- 
ceived on deposit 11 times during the year, for 33 days each 
time at 2 % a month, how much does he gain by interest on 
$1000? Ans. $182. 

'61. A man, engaged in business with a capital of $21840, is 
making 12} per cent, per annum on his capital; but on account of 
ill health he quits his business,' and loans his money at 7 1 9^. 
How much does he lose in 2 yr. & mo. 10 da. by the change ? 

Arts. $2535.86f. 

52. A speculator wishing to purchase a tract of land containing 
450 acres at $27.50 an acre, borrows tha money at 5} per cent. 
At the end of 4 yr. 11 mo. 20 da. he sells f of the land at $34 
an/^ftSrfand the remainder at $32.55 an acre. How much does 
he $M^y the transaction ? ^jTC^ ^ f't 

53. Bought 4500 bushels of wheat at $1.12} a bushel, payable 
in 4 months; I immediately realized for it $1.06 a bushel, cash, 
and put the money at interest at 10 per cent. At the end of 6 
months I paid for the wheat; did I gain or lose by tne transac- ^ — 
tion, and how much? ^ ^^"Z 
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PARTIAL PAYMENTS OR INDORSEMENTS. 

S4:l. A Partial Payment is payment in part of a note, bond, 
or other obligation* " 

S4LfB. An Indorsement is an acknowledgment written on the 
back of an obligation, stating the time and amount of a partial 
payment made on the obligation. 

34:3» To secure uniformity in the method of computing in- 
terest where partial payments have been made, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided that, 

I. " The rule for casting interest when partial payments have 
been made, is to apply the payment, in the first place, to the dis- 
charge of* the interest then due. 

II. " If the payment exceeds the interest the surplus goes to- 
wards discharging J^e principal, and the subsequent interest is to 
be computed on th^*l)aiance of the principal remaining due, 

III. '^ If the payment be less than the interest the surplus of 
the interest must be taken to augment the principal, but the inte- 
rest continues on the former principal until the period when the 
payments, taken together, exceed the interest due, and then the 
surplus is to be applied towards discharging the principal, and the 
interest is to be computed on the balance as aforesaid/' — Decision 
of Chancellor Kent. 

This decision has been adopted by nearly all the States of the 
Union, the only prominent exceptions being Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire. We therefore present the method 
prescribed by this decision as the 

United States Rule. 

I. Find the amount of the given, principal to the tirm of flie 
first payment, and if this 'payment exceed the interest then diiey 
subtract it from the amount obtained, and treat the remainder as a 

neic principol. 

II. But if the interest he greater than any payment, compute fh-e 
interest on the s^ame j>ri7icipal to a time when the sum of fJie p%'' 
mcnts shall equal or exceed the interest due, and siihfract /he :-^' 
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e paymeTUsJrom ^he amount of tJie principal ; the remainder ^ 
orm a new jprincipal, with which proceed as be/ore. ' 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

^ Buffalo, N Y., May 15, 1856. 

Two years after date I promise to pay to David Hudson, or 

, one thousand dollars, with interest, for value received. 

Henry Burr. 

L this note were indorsed the following payments : 

Sept. 20, 1857, received, 8150.60 

Oct. 25,1859, '^ 200.90 

July 11,1861, " 75.20 

Sept. 20,1863, « 112.11 

Dec. 5, 1863, « ,., 105. 

dat remained due ^5i(^20y 1864 ? 

OPERATION. 

ncipal on interest from May 15, 1856, $1000 

[^st to Sept. 20, 1857, 1 yr. 4 mo 5 da.,. . w 94.31 

Amount, $1094.31 

Payment, Sept 20, 1857, •• 150.60 

lemaindcr for a new p^'iiwipal $943.71 

est from let pflym't to O^lp, 1859, 2 yr. 1 mo. 5 da., 138.54 

Amount, $1082.25 

Paytiieut, Oct. 25^^, J_?^^l^i! 

iemain(k|L|or tirlHBNnncipal, $881 .35 

N^f'«^iR''5^^flBt 20, 1802, 2 yr. 10 mo. 25 i^, 179.00 • 

_^ ^L ^ Amount, .^^^ $1000.44 

lini^BMSS than interest due, . .. . : $7^;^ 

1 " / 112.11 

leinaiiider for a neW principal, $873 .ll> 

,-J- from 4th paym't to Dec. i, 1863, 1 yr. 2 mo. 15 (]«j., _ 73.8G 

Amount, $04^99 

Remaiudei* for a new ^Hwcipal, $841 90 

eat from 5th paym't to May 20, 1864, 5 mo. 15 da., . . 27.01 

Balance due May 20, 1804, $209.00 
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I Payment, Dec, 5, 18G3J[L. ]05.0(> 
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Kichmond;^ Ta., Get. 15, 1859, 
2, One year aflcr data we prainlse to pav James Vetevm^, o? 
order, twelve huaorcd dolUrs, iur value received, wldi ifiterv-t. 

WiLDi^iL 1% Bon. 
iTidor^c-a as f^Mo^Bi Oct 15, I860, §1000; April 15, i^^^U, 
S200. Iltiw umch remained dae Oct. ]§, 18G1 ? .4^. f S2.o6. 






BosTONv June .1.0, IMS. 

B. Ki>/hteeii month's jif^er date I Dnnnise to p^iy (;roHbv, Kith 
<>ls & Co,, or ordt^r. eli^-iifr baodred tii"t? and ^/i. dollar^?, wkl 
iriterestj Ibr valae received' * ' O. L. Hanbork. 

Indorsed as follows: Mrfcb 4, 1850, 8210.93 j July 0,.j 857 
$140; Fck 20, nb%, $178; M?^y 5, 1859, $1.54.30; Jaa. 17 
18(30, 1259 45. How uiuc^ t?a& due Oct. 24, 1861? V o 4 , 






fll^jAr Satan?G:h, Ga., Bept 4. 1860. 

4, His montlis ^^x date I projulfte to paj Job a 3-ioj::ftrs, o 
order, tnree hiindred eWit^'ibur and -^/\t dolLu'H. f\w vaiiro s^ 
ceived, wltli ijiterej?t. "W'M. Jj:?.,k i:</f. 

This nolo was settled Jan. 1, 1862, one paTBient of tl^^-'j 
Jmvitsg been ioade Ooi. 20^ 1861j fe^w Bmcsh wa? da^ lit ihii'tiH: 
of ^ettlemeiit ? -^ 



jtiK 



r J*'» 









Njew OtiiSma. :Ma.reh 6, 18dT:^ 
5 Oti dciSiiind we promine to pa? l^iirm & JffatlJfe ordoi>, i^hr^^ 
tl)vusaiul#j^ir Imndred sev^iity-ave^ollars, ifb^rTHil^pveeived, ?-i^ 
interest. ';^^ - 3>^'^^t«^^ippmi. 

IiiiL,rs.:diiS follows- Ji^ne 1, 1 8 frT $1247.00: Sepi^'lO, i>>5'; 
$1400, Ho^ umob was dse Jan. SI ,V6^lf,.cQ-/y '■■ -;■: • 

' li-i.'" -^ /!' .^fs - '■ 

■ G- A ^e'itieman ga^-o a morti^ag^ oa his estate tor i^)w 50. a-^ 
April 1. lyUO, io be paid in 5 ve^y^^'rli anoua! -iijterest kj-Z " 
r!?onifiS on all unpaid balari;^os, atl^|er cent. Six inoTiLJiH if^.} 
d-iie he j^ini\ $Mi^^O; Oei 20, 1862^^0 ; July 0, ISlin, # |.r :":;\ 
*h\ii, L 1>:^vt, SoOO; how'.iy}nehwn>i diic at the esitiriuion n^' '• ; 



PARTIAL PAYMENTS. 818 



*-^QQ- Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 1861. 

7. For value received, I promise to pay J. B. Lippincott k Co., 
or order, five hundred dollars three months after date, with interest. 

James Monroe. 

Indorsed as follows: May 1, 1861, ?40; Nov. 14, 1861, $8; 
April 1, 1862, $12 ; May 1, 1862, $30. How much was due 
Sept. 16, 1862? Ans. $455.57+. 

S44* Connecticut Rule. 

I. Paynunts maile one year or rum^c from the time the interest 
commencedf or from another paym^nty and payments less than the 
interest due, are treated according to the United States rule. 

II. Payments exceeding the interest due and made within one 
ff ear from the time interest commenced, or from a former payment, 
shun draw interest for the balance of the year, provided the interval 
does not extend heyond the settlement, and the amount must he suh^ 
tracted from the amount of the principal for one year; the re- 
fnainder iciU he the new principal, 

III. If the year extend heyond the settlement, then find the 
amount of the payment to the day of settlement, and subtract it 
from the amount of the principal to that day ; the remainder will 
he the sum due. 

34tS. A note containing a promise to pay interest annually 
is not considered in law a contract for any thing more than simple 
interest on the principal. For partial payments on such notes 
the following is the 

Vermont Rule. 

; I. Find the amount of the principal from the time interest com- 
fnenced to the time of settlement, 0^ 

II. Find the amount of each payment from the time it teas made 
to the time of settlement. 

III. Suhtract the sum of tJic amounts of the paymPi^tH from the 
amount of ilic principal ; the remainder will he ihc miyn ihi'\ 

Note. — This rule is in quite extensive use among mcrcU\wl«> viwi. mVW^'s.. 

■27 
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VEiiCEKxAOM. 



jl46* I» Netr Hampshire i&teregt h allowed on tJie ariBUs! 

inters?!., if Dot paid when due? in the nature of damsgeig for iti 
detention ; and it pavments are liiade btfor-e one veiir's ini^eresi 
biiS aecrued, iaterest jnust be allowed on sucli paymentg for the 
balaiice of the yc:t. Ilcncc the ibilowins 



w 

■» 



New HAMPSHTuii Hvlt.. 

I., ftvd th.e nmount of the prfnchsal for one vear^ rmd (ifrdii'^t 
frvm it tJifz wmouTii ^;f eaih vaj/nt^-nt of thai year, from M^ tune 
it ica^ made njj &> riie end of thr yf^ar ; thr. remamd&r will he a 
new prijhctpalj wkk it^kkk proceed <m hefore., 

II. // the ^Ulanurd Oi-cxir less than a year from the laM a^nmd 
teifii of mtereU, mah' ike last terrti^f mterest a part of a ^ear^ 



EXAMPLES FOE PRACTICE. 



^"^000- 



•€' i ' 



Nev^ Haven, CoN!^., Fe)>.l, 1 855. 
1. Two jears after datej for value r^^cei.Yed, 1 prorraae to piv'to 
Peck & Biiss, or order, one thousand dollars with mi&re.Bt 

John Cos kw alt,. 
Indor-^ed as Mh^ni April 1, 1857, mO\ An- 1, 185T, i;JO; 
Get. 1, 1858, f 10 ; Dec. 1, 1858, $600 ; Mayl, 1859. S200, How. 
much was due Oct. 1, 1859 ^ A^^^^ $263,114^- 



il. For Talue rccfdvod, 1 Dromirie to pav David Vxtti^}. o? ordf.^. 
two thoiisaiidjj^^^rs. on deniand, with iaterest •iiiiiiuiily. 

- RicoAKD Thomas. 

On this note- were indorsed the following pa}n:i*ents: March 10, 
1859, 8800; May 10, 1860, ?4g0; Sept. \o, 1861, $800. How 
lauch was due Z^n. 10, 1863 ? . / ' ; ^ 

•1». IJow much would be due on the abovt: ootCy compufn:;.; by 
the Connecticut rule ? A?^, §H:>i,7.;7. 

4. How miicli, computing bj the New IfiTLipshlre rule? By 
the Ui5ited States rule f "^ ' ( X. H. ralo, S^a^.Sl ^ ' 

lU. S. " 1831.90; V 



^ 



*^ 
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SAVINGS BANKS ACCOUNTS. 315 

SAVINGS BANKS ACCOUNTS. 

S4:7« Savings Banks arc institutioDS intended to receive in 
trust or on deposit, small sums of money, generally the surplus 
earnings of laborers, and to return the same at a moderate interest 
at a future time. 

•5 4:8. It is the custom of all savings hanks to add to each 
depositor's account, at the end of a certain fixed term, the interest 
due on his deposits according to some general regulation for allow- 
ing interest. The interest term with some savings banks is 6 
months, with some 3 months, and with some 1 month. 

S^9* A savings bank furnishes each depositor with a book^ 
in which is recorded from time to time the sums deposited and 
the sums drawn out. The Dr. ^j^e of such an account shows the 
deposits, and the Cr. side the depositor's checks or drafts. In the 
settlement, interest is never allowed on any sum which has not 
been on deposit for a full interest term. Hence, to find the 
amount due on any depositor's account, we have the following 

Rui»£. At the end of each term, add to the balance of the 
account one term's interest on the smallest balance on depoaii at any 
one time during that term ; the final balance thus obtained wiU be 

the sum due. 

NoTBs. — 1. It will be seen that by this rule no interest is allowed foy 
money on deposit during a partial term, whether the period be the first or th« 
lasf {jtr^.of tho 'U*rKv 

2. Au exception to this general rule occurs in the practice of some of the 
savings banks of New York city. In these, the interest term is 6 months, nnd 
the depofiitor is allowed not only the full term's interest on the smallent halnnce, 
but a half term's interest on 'any deposit, or portion of a deposit made iluring 
the first 3 months of the term, and not drawn out diiriixj^t^ aubaeqnent }>art o/ 
the term, "^ 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1, What will be due April 20, 1860, on the following account, 
^-hiterest being allowed quarterly at 6 per. cent, per annum, the 
terms commencing Jan. 1, April 1, July 1, and Oct. 1 ? 

Dr. Savings Bank in account lolth James Taylor. Cr. 

1858, Jan. 12, ?75 1858, March 5, $80 

" May 10, 150 " Aug. 16, 50 

" Sept. 1, 20 « Dec. 1, 48 

1859, Feb. 16, 130 
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PERCENTAGE. 



OPERATION. 

Deposit, Jan. 12, 1858, $75 

Draft, March 5, " 30 

Balance, Apr. 1, 1860, $45 

Deposit, May 10, 1858, 150 

Int. on $45, for 3 mo .68 

Balance, July 1, 1860, $195.68 

Draft, Aug. 16, 1858, 50 

Least balance during the current term, $145.68 

Deposit, Sept. 1, 1858, 20.00 

Int on $145.68, for 3 mo 2.19 

Balance, Oct. 1, 1858, $167.87 

Draft, Dec. 1, 1858, 48 

Least balance during the current term, 119.87 

Int. on $119.87, for 3 mo 1.80 

Balance, Jan. 1, 1860, $121.67 

Deposit, Feb. 16,1860, 130.00 

Int. on $121.67, for 3 mo 1.83 

Bal. due after Apr. 1, 1860, $253.50 .4ns. 

Note. — In the foUowiog examples the terms commence with the year, or on 
Jan. 1. 

2. Allowing interest monthly at 6 ^J? P^r annum, what sum 
will be due Sept. 1, 1860, on the book of a saTings bank having^ 
the following entries ? > * ■ ^ 

Bay State Savings Institution, in account vyitTi Jane Ladd. 



Dr. 



Cr. 



1860. 




Jan. 


3 


4( 


8 


(( 


20 


Feb. 


20 


(; 


27 


March 


6 


4< 


2d 


AprU 


25 


May 


7 


ii. 


SO 


July 


28 


Aui?. 


3 


it 


26 



■ ■■■■ ;, 



To cash, 









" check, 
" cash, 
" check, 

" cash, 

ft « 

« draft, 

" cash, 
« choik, 
*' cash. 



5 


75 


13 


45 


7 


60 


16 


45 


8 


40 


14 


6& 


7 


98 


3 


49 


26 


50 


45 


79 


15 


68 


18 


46 


4 


50 



1860. 
•Tan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
June 

. it 
Aug. 



28 
7 

20 

11 

3 

12 
20 
17 



By check, 

H ii 



(( 
t( 
it 



it 
n 
tt 

ti 



" draft, 
" check, 



H6.i-7 



5 

8 

10 

12 

10 

17. 

5 



00 
48 
00 
76 

■t 
^- 

i 



H 



Ans. $106.70. 



8. Interest at 7 %, allowed quarterly, how much was due April 
4. ViOO. on the following savings Vawk ^ee-Qvirvt ? 
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Detroit Savings Institution, in account with R, L. Selden, 



Cr. 



\b9. 




a. 


1 


irch 


12 


ne 


20 


iR- 


3 


i60. 




a. 


25 



To cash. 



(I 






(( u 







1859. 


( 


47 


50 


May 


12 


124 


36 


Oct. 


. 3 


130 


56 


Not. 


16 


68 


75 


Dec. 

1 


28 


160* 


80 


J.^ ^ 


; 

1 ^ / 



By check, 









50 
25 
S6 
12 



86 

78 
48 
50 



f 5 %!^ * 



An^. wn.m. 



3. How mucli was due Jan. 1, 1860, on the following account, 
owing interest semi-annually, at 6 ^^ per annum ? 



Irvings Savings Institution, in account with James Taylor. 



Or. 



358. 










1858. 






une 


4 


To cash, 


175 




Sept. 


14 


By check, 


or. 


1 


U (( 


150 




1859. 






359. 










July 


25 


(( it 


eb. 


24 


« draft, 


200 




Dec. 


8 


it (C 


ept. 


10 


" check, 


56 






•^ 





65 

120 

80 



4. Interest at 5 %, 
e, Jan. 1, 1860, on 
jw York, having the 



9B^i^^ ^ris. $^9.09. 
allowed according to Note 2, how much was 
the book of a savings bank in the city of 
following entries? 



-r...^ 



.C\ 



^ 



'-'% 






Sidcpenny Savings Bank, in account with William Gallup. 



Cr. 



858. 










1858. 




^ /" / 


me 


1 


To check, 


36 


50 


Sept. 


16 


By check, 


arch 


17 


(( i( 


25 


. 38 


1859. 






a^.*- 


I 


-'^^ cash; 


84 


72 


Jan. 


27 


u u 


859. 




■V. 






March 


1 


M (( 


me 


11 


« draft. 


50 


00 








ov. 


16 


" cash, 


40 


78 









36 

13 

17 



16 

48 
50 



Am, $179.10. 



COMPOUND INTEREST. 

S30. Compotin4 Interest is interest on both prinoipal and 
terest, when the interest is not paid when due. 

NoTB. — The simple interest maybe added to the principal anTiuolIy, semi- 
nually, or quarterly, as the parties may agree ; but the taking of compound 
terest is not legal. 

1. What is the compound interest of 8M0 foi* 4 years, at 5 

ir cent. ? 

27* 



■^ 
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OPBBATION. 

$640 Principal for 1st year, |Sk 



$640 


X 


1.05 = 


$672 


(( 


" 2d 


$672 


X 


1.05 = 


$705.60 


u 


« 3d 


705.60 


X 


1.05 = 


$740.88 


it 


" 4tli 


740.88 


X 


1.05- 


. $777,924 Amount « 4 j 
640. Given principal, 



u 

:# < i705.60 ^ 1.05 = *740.88 « " 4tli « 

years, 

$137,924 Compound interest. 
This illustration is sufficient to establish the following 
E.ULE. I. Find the amount of the given principal at the givi 
rate for one year, and make it the principal for the second year, 

II. Find the amount of this new principal^ and make it i 
pi'incipal for the third year, and so continue to do for the giv 
number of years, 

III. Subtract the given principal from the last amxmnt ; the re- 
mainder will be the compound interest. 

Notes. — 1. When the interest is payable semi-annnallj or quarterly, find tha 
aoiount of the given principal for the first interval, and make it th-e principal 
for the second interval, proceeding in all respects as when the interest ia payable 
yearly. 

2. When the time contains years, months, and days, fifid the amoant for the 
years, upon which compute the interest for the months and days, and add it to 
the last amount> before subtracting. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the compound interest of $750 for 4 years at 6 pOT 
cent.? Ans. $196,857. 

2. What will $250 amoi-tit to in 3 years at 7 per cent, compoundj 
interest? Ans, $306.26. 

3. At 7 per cent, interest, compounded semi-annually, wha^ 
debt will 51475.50 discharge in 2J years? Ans. $1752. 4;^. 

4. Find the compound interest of $376 for 3 yr. 8 mo. 15 da, 
at 6 per cent, per annum. Ans. $90.84. 

55% A more expeditious method of computing compoum 
interest than the preceding is by the use of the compound intere5?t| 
tubles on the following page. 



T» 
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TABLE, 

kotDtng the amount of $1, or £1, at 2}, 3, 3i, 4, 5, 6, 7, an<f 8 per 
cent., compound interest, for any number of years from 1 to 40. 



ears 


2>^perct. 


8 per c«iit. 


S^^peret. 


i per ceot. 


5 per cent. 


6 per cent 


7 per cent. 


8 percent 


1 


1.025000 


1.030000 


1.035000 


1.040000 


1.050000 


1.060000 


1.070000 


1.080000 


2 


1.O50625 


1.060900 


1071225 


1.081600 


1.102500 


1.1*23600 


1.144900 


1.166400 


3 


1.0^76891 


1.092727 


1.108718 


1.1*24864 


1.157626 


1.191016 


1.225043 


1.259712 


4 


1.103813 


1.126509 


1.147523 


1.169859 


1.215606 


1.262477 


1.310796 


1.360489 


5 


1.131408 


1.159274 


1.187686 


1.216663 


1.276282 


1.338226 


1.402662 


1.469828 


6 


1.159693 


1.194052 


1.229255 


1.265319 


1.340096 


1.418619 


1.600730 


1.686874 


7 


1.188686 


1.229874 


1.272279 


1.315932 


1.407100 


1.603630 


1.606782 


1.713824 


8 


1.218403 


1.266770 


1.316809 


1.368569 


1.477456 


1.693848 


1.718186 


1.860930 


9 


1.248863 


1.304773 


1.362897 


1.4*^12 


1.651328 


1.689479 


1.838459 


1.999006 


\i 


1.280085 


1.343916 


1.410599 


1.480244 


1.628885 


1.790848 


1.967151 


2.168926 


11 


1.312087 


1.384234 


1.459970 


1.539464 


1.710339 


1.898299 


2.104852 


2.331639 


L2 

• 


1.344889 


1.425761 


1.511069 


1.601032 


1.795856 


2.012197 


2.252192 


2.518170 


L3 


1.378511 


1.468534 


1.563956 


1.665074 


1.885649 


2.132928 


2.409845 


2.719624 


U 


1.412974 


1.512590 


1.618695 


1.731676 


1.979932 


2.260904 


2.578584 


*2.937194 


15 


1.448298 


1.557967 


1.675349 


1.800944 


2.078928 


2.396558 


2.759032 


3.172169 


L6 


1.484506 


1.604706 


1.733986 


1.872981 


2.182876 


2.540362 


2.952164 


3.425943 


17 


1.621618 


1.652848 


1.794676 


1.947901 


2.29*2018 


2.692773 


3.158816 


3.700018 


18 


1.559659 


1.702433 


1.867489 


2.025817 


2.406619 


2.864339 


3.379932 


3.996020 


19 


1.593650 


1.753506 


1.922501 


2.106849 


2.526960 


3.025600 


3.616528 


4.315701 


20 


1.638616 


1.896111 


1.989789 


2.191123 


2.653-298 


3.207136 


3.869685 


4.660957 


21 


1.679582 


1.860295 


2.059431 


2.278768 


2.785963 


3.399564 


4.140562 


5.033834 


22 


1.721571 


1.916103 


2.131512 


2.369919 


2.925261 


3.603537 


4.430402 


6.436540 


23 


1.764611 


1.973587 


2.206114 


2.464716 


3.071524 


3.819750 


4.740530 


5.871464 


H 


1.8Q?73fi 


2.032794 


2.283328 


2.563304 


3.2*25100 


4 048935 


5.072^67 


6.341181 


25 


1.853944 


2.093778 


2.363245 


2.665836 


3.380355 


4.291871 


5.427433 


G.81S475 


26 


1.900293 


2.156591 


2.445959 


2.772470 


3.555673 


4.549383 


6.807353 


7.396353 


27 


1.947800 


2.221289 


2.531567 


2.883369 


3.733456 


4.82-2346 


6.2138G8 


7.988062 


28 


1.996495 


2.2879*28 


2.620172 


2.998703 


3.9201*29 


5.111687 


6.648838 


8.627106 


29 


2.046407 


2.356566 


2.711878 


3.118651 


4.116136 


5.418388 


7.114*257 


9.317275 


}0 


2.097668 


2.427262 


,2.806794 


3.243398 


4.321942 


5.743491 


7.612255 


10.062657 


n 


2.150007 


2.500080 


2.905031 


3.373133 


4.538040 


6.088101 


8.146113 


10.867669 


i2 


2.203767 


2.575083 


3.006708 


3.508069 


4.764942 


6.463387 


8.716271 


11.737083 


» 


2.258851 


2.652336 


3.111942 


3.648381 


6.003189 


6.840590 


9.326340 


12.676050 


M 


2.315322 


2.731905 


3.220860 3.794316 


5.253348 


7. -251025 


9.978li4 


13.690134 


t5 


2.373205 


2.813862 


3.333590 


3.94tX)89 


;..516015 


7.6SiO£7 


10.076582 


1,L.7S5344 

1 


16 


2.432535 


2.898278 


3.450266 


4.103933 


i'.791816 


8.1472)2 j 11.423042 


if;.<)6S172i 


57 


2.493349 


2.985227 


3.571025 


4.208090 


b.0S1407 


8.6.16087 i 1 2.22.^61 S 1 7 .24o^;•J*? 


18 


2.555682 


3.074783 


3.69t011 


4.438813 


0.885477 


e.l f4252 : 13.079271 ' 1 SX^'-Clii 

I j 


19 


2.619574 


3.167027 


3.826372 


4.816366 


6.704751 


9,703508 13.994820 |*:0.1 15298 


;o 


2.685064 


3.262038 


3.959260 


4.801021 


7.039989 


10.285718 j 


14.974458 ' 


21.724522 { 
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820 PERCENTAGE. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the amount of $300 for 4 years at 6 per cent, com- 
pound interestjpayable semi-annually ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. The amount of $1 at 6 per cent., 

$1 26677 compound interest payable semi-annually, is 

300 the same as the amount of $1 at 3 per cent., 

41^80 O^ToO compound interest payable annually. We 

* therefore take, from the table, the amount of 

$1 for 8 years at 3 per cent., and multiply this amount by the given 

prijicipal. 

2. What is the amount of $536.75 for 12 yr. at 8 per cent, com- 
pound interest ? Ans. 81351.63. 

3. What sum placed at simple interest for 2 yr. 9 mo. 12 da., 
at 7 per cent., will amount to the same as $1275, placed at com- 
pound interest for the same time and at the same rate, payable 
semi-annually? A71S, $1292.52/- 

4. At 8 per cent, interest compounded quarterly, how much 
will $1840 amount to in 1 yr. 10 mo. 20 da. ? Ans. $2137.06. 

5. A father at his death left $15000 for the benefit of his only 
Bon, who was 12 yr, 7 mo. 12 da. old when the money was de- 
posited ; the same was to be paid to him when he should be 21 
years of age, together with 7 per cent, interest compounded .semi- 
annually. How much was the amount paid him ? 5^ ^Q ^. ^ 

6. What sum of money will amount to $2902.263 in 20 years, 
at 7 % compound interest? Aiis. $750. 

PROBLEMS IN INTEREST. 
PROBLEM I. 

S5Q. Given, the time, rate per cent, and interest, to 

find tlie principal. 

1. What sum of money will gain $87.42 in 4 years, at 6 per 
cent. ? 

OPERATION. Analysis, Since $.24 

§ 24, interest of $1 for 4 years. ^^ *^<^ interest of $1 far 4 
$87.42 -I- .24 = $364.25, Ans. years at 6 per cent., $87.42 

must be the interest of as 
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many dollars, for th^ same time and at the same rate, as $.24 is con- 
tained times in $87.42. Dividing, we obtain $364.25, the required 
principal. Hence the 

Rule. Dimde the given inter^t hy the interest of $1 for the 
given Uffu at the ffivm rate. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What sum of money, invested at 6} per cent., will produce 
f 279.825 in 1 yr. 6 mo.? Ans, »2870. 

2. What sum will produce $63.75 interest in 6 mo. 2^ da. at 
7 i per cent. ? ^ / ^^tTf?' 

3. What sum will produce $12} interest in 10 days, at 10 per 
cent. ? Ans, $4500. 

4. What sum must be invested in real estate paying 12} per 
cent, profit in rents, to give an income of $3125? 2^^&'f'^ 

5. What is the value of a house and lot that pays a profit of 9} 
per cent, by renting it at $30 per month ? ^ V ^^. i/'f 

6. What sum of money, put at interest 6 yr. 5 mo. 11 da,, at 
7 per cent., will gain $3159.14 ? Ans. $7000. 

7. What sum of money will produce $69.67 in 2 yr. 9 mo. at 
6 ^0 compound interest ? Ans. $400. 

8. What principal at 6 5?? compound interest will produce 
$124.1624 in 1 yr. 6 mo. 15 da. ? Am. $1314.583. 

PROBLEM II. 

S33. Given, the time, rate per cent., and amount, to 

find the principal. 

1. What sum of money in 2 years 6 months, at 7 per cent., 

will amount to $136,535 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Since 

$1,175, amount of $1 for 2 yr. 6 mo. ^1-175 is the amount 

$136,535 - 1.175 = $116.20, Ans. ^^ ^^/^^ \^f^^ ^ 

months, at 7 per 

cent., $136,535 must be the amount of as many dollars, for the same 

time and at the same rate, as $1,175 is contained times in $136,535. 

Dividing, we obtain $116.20, the required principal. Hence the 
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E.ULE. Divide the given amount hy Ae amount of iil for ths 
given time at the given rute. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What principal in 2 yr. 3 mo. 10 da., at 6 per cent., will 
amount to $1893 61^ ? Am. $1700. 

2. A note which had run 3 yr. 5 mo. 12 da. amounted to 
$081,448, at 6 per cent.; how much was the face of the note^/'/*^ 

3. What sum put at interest at 3 J per cent.^ for 10 yr. 2 mo^ 
will amount to $15660 ? ^' /I ^^ 4»^ J 

4. What is the interest of that sum for 2 yr. 8 mo. 29 da., at 7 
per cent., which at the same time and rate, will amount to 
$1568.97 ? Arts, $253,057 +. 

5. What is the interest of that sum for 243 days at 8 per cent., 
which at the same time and rate, will amount to $11119.70 ? *'^ tj 

6. What principal in 4 years at 6 per cent, compound interest, ^ 
will amount to $8644.62 ? Am. $6847.34. 

7. What sum put at compound interest will amount to $26772.96, 
in 10 yr. 5 mo., at 6 per cent. ? 

Am. $14585,24. 

PROBLEM III. 

554. Given, the principal, time, and interest, to find 
the rate per cent. 

1. I received $315 for 3 years' interest on a mortgage of 
$1500 ; what was the rate per cent. ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Sinco 

$15.00 i^^ ^s *^® interest on 

3 the mortgage for 3 

'^TTTTT . « « ^ ^ years at 1 per cent., 

$4^.00, int. for 3 yr. at 1 %. '^^^ ^^^, ^ ,^^^ ;^. 

$315 -7- $45 = 7 %, Ans. terest on the mortgage 

for the same time, at 
as many times 1 per cent, as $45 is contained times in $315. Divid- 
ing, and we obtain 7, the required rate per cent. Hence the 

HuLE. Divide the given interest hy the interest on the princ^eil 
/or the given time of 1 p<?r cent. 
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JBXAMPLES FOE PRAOTICE. 

1. If I loan $750 at simple interest, and at the end of 1 yr. 3 
mo. receive $796.87 J, what is the rate per cent. ? Ans. 6.» 

2 If I pay $10.58 for the use of $1700, 28 days, what is the 
rate of interest ? Ans. 8 j»er ceiit. «^. 

3. Borrowed $600, and at the end of 9 yr. 6 mo. returned 
f856.50; what was the rate per cent. ? ^ /' 

4. A man invests $7266.28, which gives him an annual incoine 

of $744.793 ; what rate of interest does he receive ? / . ^; ^7 

5. If C buys stock at 30 per cent, discount, and every'6 months 
receives a dividend of 4 per cent., what annual rate of interest 
does he receive? Ans, 11| per cent. 

6. At what rate per annum of simple interest will any sum of ^ 

money double itself in 4, 6, 8, and 10 years, respectively ?j[S*/jt? 7^'^ 

7. At what rate per annum of simple interest will any sum 
triple itself in 2, 5, 7, 12, and 20 years, respectively ?^ . . "^-^ 

8. A house that rents for $760.50 per annum, cost $7800 ; what' ' "::; 
^ does it pay on the investment? Ans, 9| per cent. " 

9. I invest $35680 in a business that pays me a profit of $223 a 
month ; what annual rate of interest do I receive ? Ans, 7} %. 



PROBLEM IV. X 



S5«f« Given, the principal, interest, and rate, to find 

the time. 

1. In what time will $924 gain $151,536, at 6 per cent.? 

^r,«»»«,T«« Analysis. Since 

OPERATION. Ak^^ Mt ' , . 

^924 * $55.44 IS the interest 

06 of $924 for 1 year at 

$5li"4,int.of$960forlyr.at6^. IZ ^^^^ 
$151,536 -- $55.44 = 2.73 ^^ the same sum, at 

2.73 yr. = 2 yr. 8 mo. 24 da., Ans. the same rate per 

cent., for as many 
years as $55.44 is contained times in $151,536, which is 2.73 times, 
Reducing the mixed decimal to its equivalent compound number, and 
we have 2 years 8 months 24 days, the required time. Hence th« 
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E>ULE. Divide the given interest hy the interest on the prim^^d 
for 1 year; the quotient will he the reqtared time in years and 
decimals. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. In what time will $2?a.51 amount to $312,864, at 7 per 
cent. ? Ans. 2 yr. 20 da. 

2. How long must $650.82 be on interest to amount to $761.44, 
at 5 per cent. ? Ans. 3 yr. 4 mo. 24 da. 

3. How long will it take any sum of money to double itself by 
simple interest at 3, 4i, 6, 7, and 10 per cent. ? How kmg^to 
quadruple itself? ^ ("To double itself at 3 %, 33 J vr. 

I To quadruple itself at 3 9^. 100 yr. 

4. In what time will $9750 produce $780 interest, at 2 per 
cent, a month? 1 ^^^ 

Akaltsis. $1171.353-*-1000=$1.171353, the amount of $1 for the 

equired time. From the table, $1, in 2 years, will amount to $1.1236; 

hence $1.171353-r-$1.1236=$.047753, the interest which must accrue 

on $1.1236 for the fraction of a year ; and $1.1236 x.06=$.067416; 

$.047753-j-$.067416=.7083 yr.=8 mo. 15 da. 

Ans. 2 yr. 8 mo. 15 da. 

5. In what time will $1000 draw $1171. 353 at 6 per cent, com- 
pound interest? Ans. 2 yr. 8 mo 15 da. 

6. In what time will $333 amount to $376.7RCat 5 per cent 
compound interest, payable semi-annually ? 2 ^^^^ V? 

7. In what time will any sum double itself at 6 ^ cotfi'pound 
interest? At 7 % ? Ans. to last, 10 yr. 2 mo.'^ da.';l 

DISCOUNT. 

«i«iG. Discount is an abatement or allowance made lor the 
payment of a debt before it is due. 

557m The Present Worth of a debt, payable at a future time 
without interest, is such a sum as, being put at legal interest, will 
amount to the given debt when it becomes due. 

1. What is the present worth and what the discount of $642.12 
to be paid 4 ;^r. ino. 27 da. hence, money being worth 7 per 
cent. ? 
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oPERATiosr. Analysis. Since $1 is the 

J1.33775, Amount of 81. present worth of $1.33775 

$642.12 ~ 1.33775 = $480 for the given time at the 

2.12, given sum. given rate of interest, the 

4B0. present worth. present worth of $642.12 



$162.12, discount. ^^^^ ^^ ^ many dollars as 

'*'^..33775 is contained times 



in $642.12. Dividing, and we obtain $480 for the present worth, and 
subtracting this sum from the given sum, we have $162.12, the dis- 
count. Hence the following 

Rule. I. Divide the given sum or debt hy the amount of $1 
/or the given rate and time; the quotient will he the present worth 
of the debt, 

II. Subtract the present worth from the given sum or debt; the 
remainder will be the discount. 

KoTES. — 1. The terms present worth, discount, and deht, are equivalent to 
principal, interest, and amount. Hence, when the time, rate per CBnJi,*jand 
amount are given, the principal maybe found by Prob. II, (663); and-<he 
interest by subtracting the principal from the amount. 

2. When payments are to be made at different times without interest, find the 
present worth of each payment separately. Their sum will be the present worth 
of the several payments, and this sum subtracted from the sum of the several 
payments will leave the total discount. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the present worth of a debt of $385.31|^, to be paid 
in 5 mo. 15 da., at 6 % ? Ans. $375. 

2. How much should be discounted for the present payment of 
a note for $429,986, due in 1 yr. 6 mo. 1 da., money being worth 

bh c/c^' Ans. $32,826. 

3. Bought a farm for $2964.12 ready money, and sold it again 
for $3665.20, payable in 1 yr. 6 mo. How much would be gained 
in ready monpy, discounting at the rate of 8 % ? 3^ 1^^ > S> 

4. A man bought a flouring mill for $25000 cash, or for $12000 
payable in 6 mo. and $15000 payable in 1 yr. 3 mo. He accepted 
the latter ofler ; did he gain or lose, and how much, money being 
worth to him 10 per cent. ? Aiis. Gained $238.10. 

5. B bought a house and lot April 1, 1860, for which he was 
to pay $1470 on the fourth day of the following September, and 

28 
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$2816.80 Jan. 1^ 1861. If lie could get a (discoant of 10 per 
cent, for present payment; bow much would he gain by botrow^ng 
the sum at 7 per cent, and how much must he borrow? ^ib.^^io'^ 

6. What is the difference between the interest and the discount 
of $576, due 1 yr. 4 mo. hence, at 6 per cent. ? ^- ^ ^H^ 

7. A merchant holds two notes against a customer, one for 
$243.16, due May 6, 1861, and the other for $178.64, due Sept 
25, 1861 ] how much ready money would cancel both the notes 
Oct. 11, 1860, discounting at the rate of 7 % ? M0 hZy^ 

8. A speculator bought 120 bales of cotton, each bale contain- 
ing 488 pounds, at 9 cents a pound, and gave a note at 9 months 
at 8 per cent., for the amount. He immediately sold the cotton 
for $6441.60 cash, and paid his note ; how much did he gain ?}HV 

9. Which is the more advantageous, to buy flour at $6.25 a 
barrel on 6 months, or at $6.50 a barrel on 9 months, money being 
worth8%?./2 J^^/, rn ^^ 

10. How much may be gained Dy tiring money at 5 ^ to pay 
a debt of $6400, due 8 months hence, allowing the present worth 
of this debt to be reckoned by deducting 5j^ discount ? V^ / /« 

Ans. $6.S7-f . 
^ BANKING. 

SSS* A Bank is a corporation chartered by law for the pur- 
pose of receiving and loaning •' money, and furnishing a paper 
circulation. 

SS9» A Promiflsoxy Note is a written or printed engagement 
to pay a certain si»m either on demand or at a specified time. 

SOO. Bank Notes, or Bank Bills, are the notes made and 
issued by banks to circulate as money. They are payable in specie 
at the banks. 

Note. — A bank which issues notes to circulate as money is called a hank of 
unue; one which lends money, a hank of discount ; and one which takes charge 
of money belonging together parties, a hank of deposit. Some banko perlorm 
two and some all these duties. 

«S61. The Maker or Brawer of a note is the person by whom 
the note is siigned ; 

«S93* The Payee is the person to whose order the note is made 
payable; and 
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4M3. The Solder is the owner. 

S&4: A Negotiable Note is one which may be bought and 
said, or negotiated. It is made payable to the bearer or to the 
erder of the payee. 

SWim Indorsing a note by a payee or holder is the act of 
writing his name on its back. 

Notes. — 1. If a note is payable to the bearer, it may be negotiated without 
indorsement. 

2. An indorsement makes the indorser liable for the payment of a note, if the 
maker fails to pay it when it is due. 

3. A note should contain the words ** value received/' and the sum for which 
it is given should be written out in words. 

5ftO« The Face of a note is the sum made payable by the 
note. 

567* Days of Grace are the three days usually allowed by 
law for the payment of a note after the expiration of the time 
specified in the note. 

«S68« The Maturity of a note is the expiration of 1;he days 
of grace ; a note is due at maturity. 

Note. — No grace is allowed on notes payable "on demand," without grace. 
In some States no grace is allowed on notes, and their maturity is the expira- 
tion of the time mentioned in them. 

tl6d« Notes may contain a promise of interest, which will 
be reckoned from the date of the note, unless some other time be 
specified. 



Note. — A note is on interest from the day it is due, even though no mention 

f be made of interest in the note, 
f . 

«S70« A Notary, or Notary-Public, is an officer authorized 
by law to attest documents or writings of anysfed to make them 
authentic. 

571* A Protest is a formal declaration in writing, made by a 
S^otur'T-Public, at the request of the holder of a note, notifying 
t -he maker and the mdorsers of its non-payment. 

Notes. — 1. The failure to protest a note on the third day of grace releases the 
indorsers from all obligjition to pay it. 

2. If the third day of grace or the maturity of a note occurs on Sunday or a 
holiday, it must be paid on the day previous. 

«S73« Bank Discount is an allowance made to a bank for the 
payment of a note before it becomes due. 
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573« The Proceeds of a note is the sum received for it when 
discounted, and is equal to the face of the note less the discount. 

5 74:. The transaction of horrowing money at banks is c(hi- 
ducted in accordance with the following custom : The borrower 
presents a note, either made or indorsed by himself, payable at a 
specified time, and receives for it a sum equal to the face ; km 
the interest for the time the note has to run. The amount thus 
withheld by the bank is in consideration of advancing money on 
the note prior to its maturity. 

Notes. — 1. A note for discount at bank must be made payable to the order 
of 8ome person, by whom it must be indorsed. 

2. The business of buying or discounting notes is chiefly carried on by banks 
and brokers. 

S7Sm The law of custom at banks makes the bank discount 

of a note equal to the simple interest at the legal rate, for the 

time specified in the note. As the bank always takes the interest 

at the time of discounting a note, bank discount is equal to simple 

interest paid in advance. Thus, the true discount of a note for 

8153, which matures in 4 months at 6 %, is ?153 — *f3oo = 

$3.00, and the bank discount is 8153 x .02 = «3.06. Since the 

interest of $3, the true discount, for 4 months is $3 x .02 = $.06, 

we observe that the bank discount of any sum for a given time is 

greater than true discount by the interest on the true discount 

for the same time , 

Note. — Many banks take only true discount. 

CASE I. 

S7G. QivetpiHie face of a note, to find the discount 
and the proceeds. 

KuLE. I. Compute the interest on the /ace o/ths note /or three 
daiys more tJian the specified time; the result tcill be the discount, 

II. Subtract the discount /rom the /a/x o/ tlie note; the rC' 
mainder wiU be the proceeds. 

Notes. — 1. When a note i« on vktereat, payable at a future specified time, the 
amount is the face of the note,' or t)ie sum made payable, and must be made the 
basis of discount. 

2. To indicate the maturity of a note or draft, a vertical line ( | ) is used, with 
the da3' at which the note is nominally due on the left, and the date of maturity 
on the right,* thus, Jan. "^ | jq* 
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? 
EXAMPLES rOE PRACTIOE. 

1. What is the bank discount, and what are the proceeds of a 
Qote for 81487 due in 30 days at 6 per cent. ? 

Ans, ^Discount, 8.17; Proceeds, $1478.83. 

2. What are the proceeds of a note for $384.60 at 90 days, if 
discounted at the New York Bank? 3 ^^^ 3^^ 4- 

3. Wishing jto borrow $1000 of a SouUiern bank that is dis- 
counting paper at 8 per cent., I give my note for $975, payable 

in 60 days ; how much more will make up the required amount ?•> v A^ 

4. A man sold his farm containing 195 A. 2 K. 25 P. for $27.50 
an acre, and took a note payable in 4 mo. 15 da. at 7 *fo interest. 
Wishing the money for immediate use, he got the note discounted 
at a bank ; how much did he receive ? Ans. $5236.169. 

5. Find the day of maturity, the term of discount, and the pro- 
ceeds of the following notes : 



$1962^. Detroit, July 26, 1860. 

6. Four months after date I promise to pay to the order of James 
Gillis one thousand nine hundred sixty-two and -^^^ dollars at the 
Exchange Bank, for value received. John Demarest. 

Discounted Aug. 26, at 7%. jS^ 

\ Ans, Due Nov. ^® | 29; term of disct.,3mo. 3 da.; proceeds, 
, $1926.^2.0 

$1066/Qg^ . Baltimore, April 19, 1859. 

7. Ninety days after date we promise to pay to the order of 
I King & Dodge one thousand sixty-six and /^f^ dollars at the Citi-. 
; zens' Bank, for value received. ^ Case & Sons. 

Discounted May 8, at 6 %. 
I Alls. Due July » 8 | ,j; term of discount, 74 da.; proceeds, 

^«1053.59. 

iisi^. Mobile, June 20, 1861. 

8. Two months after date for value received I promise to pay 
Creorge Thatcher or order seven hundred eighty-four and ~^^^ dolt 
lars at the Traders' Bank. Wm. Hamilton. 

Discounted July 5, at 8 %. 
28* 
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ilS45j%%. * Chicago, Jan. 31, 1862. 

9. One month after date we jointly and severally agree to pay 
to W. H. Willis, or order, one thousand eight hundred forty-five 
and -f^jj dollars at the Marine Bank. 

Patson & Williams. 

Discounted Jan. 31, at 2 % a month. 

Ans. Due Feb. 28 | March 3 ; term of discount, 31 da. ; pro- 
ceeds, J 1807.36. 

10. What is the difference between the true and the bank dis-^ 
count of $950, for 3 months at 7 per cent. ? Ans. J.d^^i^f 

11. What is the diflPerence between the true and the bank dis- 
count of $1375.50, for 60 days at 6 per cent. ? . / / 

CA^ II. 

S77. Given, the proceeds of a note, to find the face. 

1. For what sum must 1 draw my note at 4 months, interest 
6 %, that the proceeds when discounted in bank shall be $750 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We 

$1.0000 first obtain the pro- 

.0205, disc't on $1 for 4 mo. 3 da. ceeds of $1 by the 

$ .9795, proceeds of $1 . ^^* ^^^'^ *^®°' ^^^^® 

$750 ^ .9795 = $765,696, Ans. ^-^795 is the pro 

ceeds of $1, $750 is 

the proceeds of as many dollars as $.9795 is contained times in $750. 

Dividing, we obtain the required result. Hence the 

KuLE. Divide the proceeds hy the proceeds of $1 fcyr the time 
and rate mentioned; the quotient will be the /ace of the note, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the face of a note at 60 days, the proceeds of which, 
when discounted at bank at 6 %, are $1275? Ans, $1288.53. 

2. If a merchant wishes to draw $5000 at bank, for what sum 
must he give his note at 90 days, discounting at 6 per cent. ? 

An^. $5078.72. 

3. The avails of a note having 3 months to run, discounted at 
a bank at 7 %, were $276.84; what was the face of the note ? ? ^.f 
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4. James T. Fisher buys a bill of merchaDdise in New York at 
cash price, to the amount of J1486.90, and gives in payment his 
note at 4 months at 7-J- % ; what must be the &ce of the note f/SJ^^ 

6. Find the face of a 6 mo. note, the proceeds of which, dis- 
counted at 2 % a month, are $496. Ans. $564.92. 

6. For what sum must a note be drawn at 30 days, to net ^ 
j;200 when discounted at 6 % ? ^ f^06^^^ 

7. Owing a man $575, I give him a 60 day note; what should 
be the face of the note, to pay him the exact debt, if discounted 
at 1| % a month ? Am, $593.70. 

8. What must be the face of a note which, when discounted at 
a broker's for 110 days at 1 ^ a month, shall give as its proceeds 
«187.50?/^^^^J 

CASE Til. 

«578. Given, the rate of bank discount, to find the 
correspoiiding rate of interest. 

1. A broker discounts 30 day notes at 1^ <fo a month; what 
rate of interest does his money earn him ? 

OPERATION, Analysis. If we assume 

30 day notes = 33 days' time. $1^0 as the face of the ' 

$100, base. note, the discount for 33 

1.65, discount for 33 days. days at IJ per cent, will 



$98.35, proceeds. ^^ *1-^^ ^^^ *^® proceeds 

ei.65-5-.090154i = 18A9g1y%, ^ns.^98.35. We then have 

$98.35 principal, $1.65 in- 
terest, and 33 days time, to find the rate per cent, per annum, which 
we do by (549)- Hence the 

Rule. I. F'vnd the discount and the proceeds of $1 or $100 

- the time the note has to run, 

CI. Divide the ducount hy the interest of the proceeds at 1 per 
tmnt. for the same time. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What rate of interest is paid, when a note payable in 30 
days is discounted at 6 per cent. ? Ans. 6g^^g. 
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2. A note payable in 2 months is discounted at 2 ^ a month; 
what rate of interest is paid? Ans. 25-^^^^ ^. 

3. When a note payable in 90 days is discounted at IJ % a 
month, what rate of interest is paid? Ans. 18|^f J^ ^. 

4. What rate of interest corresponds to 5, 6, 7, 10, 12 5^ dis^i 
count on a note running 10 months without grace ^^^"•fc /^' / /f^ 

5. What rate of interest does a man pay who has a 60 day 
note discounted at |, 1^ 2, 2^, 3 ^ a month? 

CASE IV. 

I 

S79. Given, the rate of interest, to find the corres- 1 
ponding rate of bank discount. 

1 A broker buys 60 day notes at such a discount that his 
money earns him 2 % a month; what is his rate % of discount? 

OPERATION. Analysis. If we assume 

60 da. + 3 da. = 63 da. $1^^ as the proceeds of a 

$1 00 base. note, the interest for 63 days 

4.20, interest for 63 da. at 24 per cent, will be $4.20, 

$104.20, amount " " *"^ *^® amount or face of 

$4.20 ~- 18235 = 233^^ %, Ans, the note will be $104.20. We 

then have $104.20 the prin- 
cipal, $4.20 the interest, and 63 days the time, to find the rate per 
cent., which we do by (549) as in the last case. Hence the 

Rule. I. Find the interest and the amount o/$l or $100 for 
the time the note has to run. 

II. Divide the interest &y the interest on the amount at 1 per 
cent, for the same time. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What rates of bank discount on 30 day notes correspond ta 
5, 6, 7; 10 per cent, interest? 

2. At what rate should a 3 months' note be discounted to pitf 
duce 8 % interest ? Ans. 7|f %. 

8. At what rates should 60 day notes be discounted to pay to a 
broker 1, 1 J, 2, 2J % a montli ? 

4. At what rate must a note payable 18 months hence, without 
j|jrace, be discounted to produce 7 % interest t Ans. 6jW %. 
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EXCHANGE. 

580. Exchange is a method of remitting money from one 
lace to another, or of making payments by written orders. 

581. A Bill of Exchange is a written request or order upon 
ne person to pay a certain sum to another person, or to his order, 

^t a specified time. 

/ S82. A Sight Draft or Bill is one requiring payment to be 
made " at sight," which means, at the time of its presentation to 
the person ordered to pay. In other bills, the time specified is 
usually a certain number of days ^* after sight." 

There are always three parties to a transaction in exchange, and 
usually four : 

«S83. The Drawer or Maker Is the person who signs the 
order or bill \ 

•S84. The Drawee is the person to whom the order is ad- 
dressed ; 

58t5. The Payee is the person to whom the money is ordered 
to be paid ; and 

386, The Buyer or Bemitter is the person who purchases 
the bill. He may be himself the payee, or the bill may be drawn 
in favor of any other person. 

587. The Indorsement of a bill is the writing upon its back, 
by which the -payee relinquishes his title, and transfers the pay- 
ment to another. The payee may indorse in blank by writing his 
name only, which makes the bill payable to the hearer , and con- 
sequently transferable like a bank note ; or he may accompany his 
signature by a special order to pay to another person, who in his 
turn may transfer the title in like manner. Indorsers become sep- 
arately responsible for the amount of the bill, in case the drawee 
faiio to iiiake payment. A bill made payable to the hearer is 
transferable without indorsement. 

588» The Acceptance of a bill is the promise which the 
drawee makes when the bill is presented to him to puy it at ma- 
turity; this obligation is usually acknovvl edged bj writing the 
word '^Accepted,'' with his signature, across the face of the bill. 
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NoTKS. — 1. In this country, nnd in Great Britfun, three ddy» of grace are 
lowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the time specified has expirotl 
In regard to grace on t^rjht hills, however, custom is variable ; in New York^ 
Pennsylvania, yirginia, and some other States, no grace is allowed on sight lilla 

2. When a bill is protested for non-acceptance, the drawer is obligated to paj 
it immediately, even though the specified time has not expired. 

Exchange is of two kinds — Domestic and Foreign. 
«S89. Domestic or Inland Exchange relates to remittances! 
made between diiferent places of the same country. 

NoTK. — An Inland Bill of Exchange is commonly called a Draft. 

^90. Foreign Exchange relates to remittances made between 
different countries. 

5SI. A Set of Exchange consists of three copies of the same 
bill, made in foreign exchanges, and sent by different conveyances 
to provide against miscarriage ; when one has been paid, the others 
are void. 

«S93. The Face of a bill of exchange is the sum ordered to 
be paid ; it is usually expressed in the currency of the place on 
which the draft is made. 

^93. The Par of Exchange is the estimated value of the 
coins of one country as compared with those of another, and is 
either intrinsic or commerciaL 

594. The Intrinsic Far of Exchange is the comparative 
value of the coins of different countries, as determined by their 
weight and purity. 

595. The Commercial Far of Exchange is the comparative 

value of the coins of different countries, as determined by their 

nominal or market price. 

NoTB. — The intrinsic par is always the same while the coins remain un- 
changed; but the commercial par, being determined by commercial usage, is 
fluctuating. 

596. The Conrse of Exchange is the current price paid in 
one place for bills of exchange on another place. '^h\^^ price 
varies, according to the relative conditions of trade and commercial 
credit at the -two places between which exchange is made. . Thus, 
if Boston is largely indebted to Paris, bills of exchange on Paris 
will bear a high price in Boston. * 

When the course of exchange between two places is unfavor- 
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Rule. Multiply the length brj the shortest or perpendicular dis- 
tance between tico ojyposite sides. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. :, 

1. A meadow in the form of a rhomboid is 20 chains long, and 
the shortest distance between its longest sides is 12 chains ; how 
many days of 10 hours each will it take a man to mow the grass on 
this meadow, at the rate of 1 square rod a minute ? Ans. 6 da. 4 li. 

2. The side of a plat in the form of a rhombus is 15 feet, and a 
perpendicular drawn from one oblique angle to the side opposite, 
■will meet this side 9 feet from the adjacent angle ; what is the area 
of the plat ? Ans, 180 sq. ft. 

CASE III. 

457. To find the area of a trapezoid. 

45 §• A Trapezoid is a figure having 
four sides, of wluch two are parallel. 

The mean length of a trapezoid is one 
half the sum of the parallel sides ; hence the 





Rule. Multiply one half the sum of the parallel sides by the per- 
pendicular distance between them. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. "V^Tiat are the square contents of a board 12 feet long, 16 
inches wide at one end, and 9 at the other ? Ans. 12^ sq. ft. 

2. What is the area of a board 8 feet long, 16 inches wide at 
each end, and 8 in the middle ? Ans. 8 sq. ft. 

3.- One side of a field is 40 chains long, the side parallel to it is 
22 chains, and the perpendicular distance between these two sides 
is 25 chains ; how many acres in the field ? Ans. 77 A. 5 sq. ch. 

CASE IV. 

459* To find the area of a triangle. 

460. The Base of a triangle is the side on which it is supposed 
to stand. 

461. The Altitude of a triangle is the perpendicular distance 
from the angle opposite the base to the base, or to the base produced 
or extended. 

462. A Triangle is one half of a parallelogram of the same 
base and altitude ; nence the 

Rule. Multiply one half the base by the altitude^ or one half the 
altitude by the base. Or, Multiply the base by the altitude, and 
divide the j^roduct by 2. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICK. 

1. How many square yards in a triangle whose base is 148 feet, 
and perpendicular 45 feet? Ans. 370yds. 
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2. The gable ends of a bam are each 28 feet wide, and the per- 
pendicular height of the ridge above the eaves is 7 feet ; how many ^ 
feet of boards will be required to boai*d up both gables ? 

Ans. 196 feet. 




CASE -v. 

463. To find the circumference or the diameter of a circle. 

464. A Circle is a figure bounded by one 
uniform curved line. 

465. The Circumference of a circle is the 
curved line bounding it. 

466. The Diameter of a circle is a straight 
line passing through the center, and termina- 
ting in the circumference. 

It is proved in geometry that in every circle the ratio between the 
diameter and the circumference is 3.1416 -|-. Hence the 

Rule. I. To find the circumference. — Multiply the diameter 
by 8.1416. 

II. To find the diameter. — Multiply the circumference by .3183. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What length of tire will it take to band a carriage wheel 5 
feet in diameter ? Ans. 15 ft. 8.4 -|- in. 

2. What is the circumference of a circular lake 721 rods in 
diameter ? Ans. 7 mi. 25 rds. 1.54 -\- ft. 

3. What is the diameter of a circle 33 yards in circumference ? 

Ans, 10.5 -f- yards. 

CASE VI. 

467* To find the area of a circle. 

From the principles of geometry is derived the following 

Rule. I. AVhen both diameter and circumference are given ; — 
Multiply the diameter by the circumference, and divide the product 
by 4. 

II. When the diameter is given ; — Midtiply the square of the 
diameter by .7854. 

III. When the circumference is given ; — Multiply the square of 
the circwrferefice by .07958. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The diameter of a circle is 113, and the circumference 355; 
what is the area ? Ans. 10028.75. 

2. What is the diameter of a circular island containing 1 square 
mile of land ? Ans. 1 mi. 41 rd. 1.3 -f- ft. 

3. A man has a circular garden requiring tS4 rods of fencing to 
inclose it ; how much land iu the garden ? Ans. 3 A. 81.5-(- P. 
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able to drawing or remitting, the disadvantage is sometimes 
avoided, by means of a circuitous exchange on intermediate places 
between which the course is favorable. 

DIRECT EXCHANGE. 

•S07« Direct Exchange is confined to the two places between 
-which the money is to be remitted. 

598. There are always two methods of transmitting money 
bet\reen two places. Thus, if A is to receive money from B^ 

1st. A may draw on B, and sell the draft; 

2d. B may remit a draft, made in favor of A. 

NotB. — One person is said to draw on another person, vhen he is the mahw 
of a draft addressed to that person. 

CASE I. 

•S99. To compute domestic exchange. 

The course of exchange lor inland bills, or drafts, is always ex- 
pressed by the rate of premium or discount. Drafts on time, 
however, are subject to hank discounty like notes of hand, for the 
term of credit given. Hence, their cost is affected by both the 
course of exchange and the discowUfor time, 

1 . What will be the cost of the following draft, exchange on 
Boston being in Pittsburgh at 2t ^ premium ? 

1600. Pittsburgh, June 12, 1860. 

1 Sixty days after sight, pay to William Barnard, or order, six 
s hundred dollars, value received, and charge the same to "^' 
I account. 
I To the Suffolk Bank, Boston. Thomas Bauer & Co. 

OPERATION. 

$1-4- $.0225 = $1.0225, course of exchange. 
f .0105, bank discount of $1, (63 da.) 



.012, cost of exchange for 
$600 X 1.012 = $607.20, Ans, 

Analysis. Fioin $1.0225, the course of exchange, we subtract 
$.0102, the bank discount of $1 for the specified time, and obtain 
^1.015, the cost of exchange for $1 ; then $600 X 1.012 = $607.20, the 
coRt of exchange for $600. 
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2. A commission merchant in Detroit wishes to remit to his 
employer in St. Louis, 8512.36 by draft at 60 days; what is the 
face of the draft which he can purchase with this sum, exchange 
being at 1} % discount? 

OPERATION. 

$1 — 8.0J.5 = ?.9B5, course of exchange. 

.01225, discount of «L 

?.97275, cost of exchange for H. 
$512.86 ^ .97275 = $532.18+, Ans, 

Analysis. From $.985, the course of exchange, we substract 
$.01225, the bank discount of $1 for the specified time, at the legal 
rate in Detroit, and obtain $.97275, the cost of exchange for $1 ;"and 
the face of the draft that will cost $512.36, will be as many dollars as 
$.97275 is contained times in 512.36, which is 532.18 +, times. 
Hence we have the following 

Rule. I. To find the cost of a draft, the face being given 

Mvltiply the face of the draft hy the cost of exchange for %\, 

II. To find the face of a draft, the cost oeing given. — Divide 
the given cost hy the cost of exchange for $1. 

Note. — Tho cost of exchange for $1 may always be found, by subtracting 
from the course of exchange the bank discount (at the legal rate where the draft 
is made), for the specified time. Foi mght drafts, the course of exchange is the 
cost of $1. » ' 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What must be paid in New York for a draft on Boston, at 
80 days, for <f5400, exchange being at J % premium ? 

Ans, 65392.35 +. 

2. What is the cost of sight exchange on New Orleans, for 
63000, at 31 (fo discount? H t.' ?. i^^- 

3. What must be paid in Philadelphia for a draft on St. Paul 
drawn at 90 days, for $4800, the course of exchange bei 
1011 %? Ans. 64791.60. ( 

4. A draft was purchased for $550.62, exchange being at a 
premium of 3} % ; what was the face ? ^ i "l 

5. An agent in Syracuse, N, Y., having $1324.74 due his em- 
ployer, is instructed tOi remit the same by a draft drawn at 30 
days ; what will be the face of the draft, exchange being at 1| ^ 



premium 



? 



Am. $1310.22- 
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6. My agent in Charleston, S. C, sells a ^oSe^im loTfer ' 
S7500, on commission of 1} %, and remits to me the proceeds in 

a draft purchased at \ % premium; what sum do I receive from 
the sale of my property ? 7 3^*^*^^ ^^' 

7. A man in Hartford, Conn., has $4800 due him in Baltimore; 

how much more will he realize by making a draft for this sum on 

*!Baltimore and selling it at J % discount, than by having a draft 

on Hartford remitted to him, purchased in Baltimore for this sum 

at f % premium? J.ns. $11.73. 

8. The Merchants' Bank of New York having declared a divid- 
end of 6} %, a stockholder in Cincinnati drew on the bank for the 
sum due him, and sold the draft at a premium of 1| 9^, thus real-/^ 
izing $508.75 from his dividend; how many shares did he own */ ^^ 

9. Sight exchange on New Orleans for $5000 cost $5075; 
what was the course of exchange? Ans. 1} % premium. 

10. A man in Buf^lo purchased a draft on St. Paul, Minn., 
for $5320, drawn at 60 days, paying $5141.78 ; what was the 
course of exchange ? J.ws. 2i % discount. 

\ CASE II. 

6<NI. To compute foreign exchange. • 

OOl. The following standards of the decimal currency of the 
United States were established April 2, 1792. 

Coins. Weight Fineness. 

Gold eagle, 270 grains, 91C| thousandths. 

Silver dollar, 416 " 

Copper cent, 264 " " " 

In 1834, the eagle was reduced in weight to 258 grains, and in 1837 
its fineness was fixed at 900 thousandths pure, which is likewise the 
present standard of purity for all the U. S. gold and silver coins. In 
1837, also, the silver dollar was reduced in weight to 412.5 grains. 
In 1853, the silver half dollar was reduced in weight to 192 grains, 
Y and the smaller silver coins proportionally. 

r . Note. — The object of the change in the silver coinage of the United States, 
* made in 1853, was to prevent its exportation by raising the nominal value of 
silver above its foreign market value. 

C03. The intrinsic par of exchange between the United 
States and difi*erent countries, is given in the following 
29 W 
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TABLE OF PORBION COINS AND MONEY. 



COINS. 



CrowD, Bades... 
" Bavaria. 



M 

« 

« 
If 
« 
11 



England 

France 

Geneva 

Portugal 

Tuscany 

Wartembexg 

Zurich 

I Dollar, Argentine Republic 

Bolivia 

Chili i 

Columbia..^ 

Mexico. ...» 

Norway... 

Peru 

Spain , 

Sweden 

Doubloon, Bolivia 

Columbia (Bogota)... 
" (Popayan). 

Chili (since 1835) 

" (before 1835).. „ 

La Plata 

Mexico (average) 

Peru (Cuzco) 

« (Lima) 

Spain 

Drachma, Greece ,. ... 

Ducat, Auptrin 

Bavaria 

Cologne; 

Hamburg ;; 

Hungary. 

Netherlands 

Saxony 

Sweden 

Wurtemberg 

Florin, Austria 

" Bavaria 

" Hanover 

Italy 



t< 

t< 
« 
it 
u 
it 
u 
u 



tl 
u 

tt I 
«« 

tl 
(( 
u 
u 



u 
a 
u 
ti 

(( 

(( 
(t 



(( 



Metal. 



Silver. 

n 

u 
u 

u 

Gold. 
Silver. 

<c 

M 
(( 
{( 

U 

u 
u 
u 

a 
« 

St 

Gold. 
« 

« 
(( 
it 
tt 

u 
tt 

Silver. 

Gold. 
*t 

It 

(( 

It 

u 

it 

tt 

(( 

Silver. 
It 

tt 

ft 



Lower 
Denomiaations. 



8 reals. 
8 « 
100 cents. 
8 reals. 

8 « 
6 marks. 
8 reals. 
10 « (old). 
6 marks. 



60 batzen. 



4 gilders 
12 marks. 

60 kreutzers. 
60 « 
60 groshen. 
12 Boldi. 



ho 
u . « 

C O CI r^ 



5.813 



15.580 
15.617 
15.390 
15.660 
15.670 
14.060 

15.534 
15.551 
15.570 

2iJ78 
2.274 
2.250 
2.257 
2.281 
2.269 
2.264 
2.267 
2.236 




1.077 
1.072 
1.100 
1.100 
.960 
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.485 
.395 
.547 
.181 



1.157 
1.151 
1.181 
1.181 
1.031 



1.060 


1.128 


1.070 


1.148 


.960 


1.031 


1.016 


1.091 


1.011 


1.086 


1.011 


' 1.086 


1.022 


1.098 


1.005 


1.079 


1.051 


L129 


1.005 


1.07S 


1.003 


1.077 


1.059 


1.136 



.177 



.521 
.425 

.687 
.194 
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TABLE OF POBEIGN COINS AND MONEY — Contwued. 



COINS. 



Florin, Mecklenburg , 

'* Prussia and Poland. 

*' Tuscany H 

Franc, Belgium 

*' France 

Frederick d'or, Denmark 

Gilder, Baden 

** Darmstadt 

** Demerara. 

« Frankfort.. 

** Netherlands 

** Wurtemberg 

Qhenh, Tripoli 

Guinea, England 

Lini^ Lombai'dy 

" Leghorn 

« Milan 

" Tenice 

Livro, Genoa 

*^ Leghorn 

" Switaerland 

Mark banco, Hamburg 

" current, " 

Milree, Azores 

« Braail 

** Madeira 

" Portugal 

Mohur, Hindostan 

Ounce, Naples 

Pi^oda, Madras 

Piaster, Tunis 

" Turkey 

Pistareen, Spain 

Pistole, Spain.i 

" British Provinces.... 

Real, plate, Spain , 

« vellon, " 

" E«ypt 

Rix dollar, Austria 

" « Batavia 

" " Denmark 



Metal. 



Silver. 

u 
u 

ti 
a 

Gold. 

Silver. 
ti 

u 

u 

u 

ti 

u 

Gold. 
Silver. 

K 
(( 

(( 
tt 
ti 

U 
tt 
tt 
tt 
U 
tt 

Gold. 

M 

ti 

Silver. 
it 

tt 
Gold. 

(( 

Silver. 
tt 

ti 

it 

tt 

it 



Lower 
Deuomiuationi. 



30 groshen. 

12 soldi. 
100 centimes. 
IQO « 

60 krentzers. 
60 « 
20 stivers. 
60 kreutzers. 

20 stivers. 
60 kreutzers. 

100 paras. 

21 shillings. 
20 soldi. 

20 « 
20 « 

100 centimes. 
20 soldi. 
20 " 

100 centessini. 
16 skillings. 
16 « 
1000 reis. 
1000 «* X 
1000 " 
1000 »• 
16 rupees. 
3 ducats. 
42 fanams. 
16 carobas. 
100 aspers. 
4 reals vellon. 



20 « 
34 marvedis. 
84 « 

20 piasters. 
120 kreutzers. 
48 stiver.^. 
96 ^killings. 



•5V> Ml 






£— c 



s o cif-i 



8.932 



5.069 



7.109 
2.4R5 
1.840 



3.904 



4.016 



KTZ %D 

c c > o 



.641 
.227 
.262 
.186 
.186 

.397 
.397 
.268 
.397 
.406 
.395 

ao5 

.162 
.162 
.162 
.182 
.186 
.162 
.273 
.350 
.286 
.830 
.830 
1.000 
1.120 



.124 
.026 
.197 



I- • u 
C-» Si 

c o > o 



.671 
.244 
.281 
.200 
.200 

.426 
.426 
.282 
.426 
.436 
.423 
.112 

.173 
.173 
.173 
.173 
.198 
.173 
.292 
.375 
-305 
.890 
.890 
1.074 
1.203 



.133 
.028 
.211 



.097 


.104 


.048 


.051 


.968 


1.040 


.971 


1.013 


.782 


.840 


1.051 


1.129, 
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COINS. 



Rigsbank dollar 

Rlx dollar, Norway 

Rouble, Russia 

Rupee, India 

Ruspone, Tuscany 

Sequin, Tuscany 

Scudo, Milan 

Naples 

Rome 

Sicily 

Soyereign, Qrttit Britujn... 
Thaler, Brunswick 

Hanover 

Hesse-Cassel 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Bremen 



u 



t< 



u 



u 



u 



(t 



u 



tl 



Tale, China. 



(( 



Japau. 



Tomaun, Persia..... 

Utcblik, Tripoli 

Tirmilik, Turkey.. 



Metal. 



Silver. 
u 

u 

ti 

Gold. 

(( 

Silver. 
u 

tt 

u 

Gold. 
Silver. 

M 
it 
« 

u 

ti 

Gold. 

Silver. 
Gold. 





iV 


Ss-i • 


Lower 
Denominations. 


Intrinsic 
of U.S. 1 
coinage 
1887. 


Intrinsic 
of U. S. 
ver coin 
of 1887. 


48 skillings. 




.526 


96 " 




1.051 


100 copecks. 




.754 


16 annas. 


6.925 

2.301 


.445 


117 soldi. 




.973 


12 carlini. 




.950 


• ■ 




1.006 


12 tari. 




.985 


20 shillings. 


4.861 




30 groschen. 




.692 


80 " 




.694 


30 « 




.687 


30 « 




.692 


30 « 




.694 


72 grotes. 




.788 


10 mace, 100 ^ 
candarlnes. 3 




1.480 


10 mace, 100 1^ 
candarines. ) 




.750 




100 mamvodis. 


2.233 




120 paras. 




.149 


20 piasters 


.877 

1 





e o » 



.5 
IJ 

.4 



1.C 
l.fl 
IJO 
1.C 

.7 
.1 
Ji 
Si 



1.S 



.1 



Notes. — 1. The standard value of ^old as compared with silver in the Ur 
States, U as 15.407 to 1 in the coinage of 1792, as 15.988 to 1 in the cpinag 
1837, and as 14.922 to 1 in the coinage of 1853. 

2. The relative values of gold and silver differ in the coinage of different ct 
tries. In England the ratio is 14.288 to 1 ; in France it is 15.5 to 1 ; in H 
burg it is 15 to 1. 

3. In the present gold coinage of the United States, a Troy ounce of pure 
is equal to $20,672, and of standard gold to $18,605. In the present si 
coinage of the United States, a Troy ounce of pure silver is equal to $1,388^ 
of standard silver to $1.25. 

603. It will be seen by the table that the par of excha 
between the United States and Great Britain is £1 = S4.? 
Previous to the changes in the U. S. coinage, made in 1834 : 
in 1837, the par of exchange was £1 = §4.44|, or £9 = S 
which is called the old par of exchange. By the new par* of 



change; sterling money is worth about 9| ^o naore than by the 
old par. 

4t04:« The course of exchange on England is usually given 
with reference to the old par of exchange. Hence, when sterling 
money is really at par ^ according to present standards, it is quoted 
in the market at 9| % premium. 

005* The course of exchange between different countries may 
be expressed either by the rate per cent, above or below par, or 
by giving the sum of money in one country which is equal to a 
certain sum in another country. In the latter case, the exchange 
requires simply a reduction of currencies ; in the former, it requires 
bofti a reduction of currencies and a computation of percentage. 

1. What will be the cost in Boston of the following bill of ex- 
change on Liverpool, at 9i % premium? 



^^- Boston, June 16, 1860. 

At sight of this First of Exchange (Second and Third of 
same tenor and date unpaid) pay to the order of J. Simmons, 
Boston, Four Hundred Thirty-two Pounds, value received, and 
charge the same to account of 



To EiCHARD Evans & Son 
lAverpocif England, 



'} 



James Lowell & Co. 



Analysis. Since 

OPERATION. exchange on Liver- 

£9 = 840 X 1.095, course of exchange, pool is at 9 J % pre- 

|40 X 1.095 . mium, £9 will coat 

^^ == T ' """^^ ""^ ^^' $40 X 1.095, (603) ; 

.-^ «40 X 1.095 ^o-iAo>iA A and £1 will therefore 

432 X >s- = ^2102.40, Am. ^ ^ ^^^^ 

cost ^v — '■ . 

Multiplying the lace ot tne Dill, £432, by the cost of exchange of £1, 
we obtain $2102.40, the required cost of the bill. 

2. What is the fiice of a bill on London, that may be purchased 
in New York for $2768.70, exchange being at 10 % premium in 
favor of London ? 
29* 
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OPERATION. 



j69 a=s $40 X 1.10, course of ekcliange; 
£1 = — '- — , cost of £1, 

40 V 1 10 

$2768.70 -T- Q = £556 8s. 6d., Ans. 

Analysis. We divide $2768.70, the given cost, by g— ^ — , the 

cost of exchange for £1, and obtain £556 8s. 6d., the face. 

3. What cost, in Hamburg, a bill on New Orleans for $4500, the 
coarse of exchange being 1 mark = $.365 ? 

OPERATION. ' Analysis. Sijce 

$1 = ^|§ of a mark, cost of a unit exchange for $1 will 

$4500 X ig? = 1232 mark* 14 skilUngs. "^^^^ ^ Hamburg 

iJ J of a mark, a bill 

for $4500 will cost 4500 X i Jf = 1232 marks 14 skilHngs. 
606» From these illustrations we derive the following 
KuLE. I. To find the cost of a bill, the face being given. — 

Multiply the face hy the cost of a unit of the currency in which the 

bill is expressed. 

II. To find the face of a bill, the cost being given. — Divide the 

given cost by the cost of a urtit of the currency in which the biU is 

to be expressed, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the cost in Portland of a bill on Manchester, Eng., 
foi- £325 3s. 9d., at 9| % premium? Ans. $1586.19^ 

2. What must be paid in Charleston for a bill of exchange oq 
Paris for 6000 francs, at 18 1 cents per franc? / /•< 5^ 

3. What cost in Boston a bill on St. Petersburg for 3000 roubles 
at 11 % premium, the par of exchange being $.754 for X. rQu^e? 

4. What will be the cost in Naples of a bill of exchange on 
New York fcfr $831.12, at the rate of $.96 for 1 scudo ? 

^ Ans. 865 scudi 9 carlini. 

5. A draft on Philadelphia cost £125 in Birmingham, Eng., 
exchange being at 8 % premium for sterling ; required the face 
of the drafts 6 C^n 
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6. An agent in Boston, having $7536.30 due his employer in 
England^ is directed to remit by a bill on Liverpool ; what is the 
face of the bill which he can purchase for this money, exchange 
being at 11 % premium ? Arts, £1527 128. G^^d. 

7. A merchant in Cincinnati has 9087 gilders 10 stivers due 
him in Amsterdam, and requests the remittance by draft; what 
sum will he receive, exchange on U. S. being in Amsterdam at 2 J 
gilders for «1 ? 3 6 3 S^ 

8. A trader in London wishes to invest £2500 in merchandise 
in Lisbon 3 if he remits to his correspondent at Lisbon a bill pur- 
chased for this simi, at the rate of 64. 5d. sterling per milree, what 
sign in the currency of Portugal will the agent receive ? 

Ans. 9302milree&325j|reis. 

9. A draft on Dublin for £360 cost $1736 ; what was the 
course of exchange ? , Atis, 8 J 5^ premium. 

10. A merchant in Baltimore, having received an importation 
of Madeira wine invoiced at 1500 milrees, allows his correspondent 
m Madeira to draw on him for the sum necessary to cover the 
cost, exchange on the United States being in Madeira 930 reis =5 
$1 3 how much would the merchant have saved, by remitting a 
draft on Madeira, purchased at $1,065 per 1 milree ? 

Ans, $15.40. 

11. An importer received a quantity of leghorn hats, invoiced 
at 25256 lire 16 soldi which was paid in U. S. gold coin, ex- 
ported at a cost of 3 ^ for transportation and insurance, the price 
of fine gold in Leghorn being 131 lire per ounce Troy. How 
much less would the goods have cost in store, had payment been 
made by draft on Leghorn, purchased at the rate of 16 cents per 
lira? €S.U/ ^ns. $67Ji. 

-^ I coinage, $10 contains 2$8 X .9 *= 232.2 grains oi fin^ 

12. When silver is worth in En.^'land 67d. per oz. fine, what 
Bum of money in the U. S. silver coinage of 1853 is equal to 20 
shillings, or £1 sterling? Aiii^. $L975. 

13. At what rate of premium is Prussian coin, when $88.23 in 
U- S. silver coinage of 1837 is paid for 125 thalers ? Ans. 2%, 



I 
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« 

ARBITEATED EXCHANGE. 

607. Arbitration of Ezchange is the process of computing 
Exchange between two places by means of one or more interme- 
diate exchanges. • 

Notes. — 1. When there is only one intermediate exchange, the process is 
called Simple Arbitration ; when there are two or more intermediate exchanges, 
the process is called Compound Arbitration. 

2. The arbitrated price is generally either greater or less than the price of 
direct exchanges; and the object of arbitration is to ascertain the best route for 
making drafts or remittances. 

008, There are always three methods of receiving money 
from a place, or of transmitting money to a place, by means of 
indirect exchange through one intervening place. Thus, 
If A is to receive money from C through B, 
1st. A may draw on B, and B draw on C ; 
r 2d. A may^draw on B, and G remit to B ; 
3d. B may 3raw on C, and remit to A. 
If A is to transmit money to C through B, 
■ 1st. A may remit to B, and B remit to C ; 
2d. A may remit to B, and C draw on B ; 
3d. B may draw on A, and remit to C. 

1. A man in Albany, N. Y., paid a demand in Paris of 5400 
francs, by remitting to Amsterdam at the rate of 21 cents for 10 
stivers, and thence to Paris at the rate of 28 stivers for 3 francs ; 
how much Federal money was required ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We are to deter- 

$(?)== 6400 francs. °^i"® ^^^ ^^^^^ Federal money 

3 francs =» 28 stivers. is equal to 5400 francs, and the 

10 stivers = $21. question may be represented 

(?)= $1058.40, Arts, *1^"' • $ ( ^ ) = ^400 francs. Now 

since 3 francs = 28 stivers, and 
10 stivers = $.21, we know tlmt 
if the required stim be multi- 



10 



Or, 

5400 

28 

.21 



plied successively by 3 francs 

and 10 stivers, the result will be 

( ) = $1058.40, Ans. equal to the product of 5400 

francs by 28 stivers and $.21 
successively, (Mk. 8). Canceling the units of currency, 1 franc, 1 
stiver, and $1, and also the equal numerical factors, we have (?) 
= $1058.40, the sum required. 
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Or, since the course of exchange between Amsterdam and Paris 
gives 1 franc = ^ stivers, and the course between Albany and Am- 
sterdam gives 1 stiver = f J cents, we multiply the 5400 francs by ^«f 
and f { successively, using the vertical line and cancelation, and obtain 
$1058.40, as before. 

Note. — In the first statement the rates of exchange are so arranged that the 
same anit of currency shall stand on opposite sides in each two consecutive 
equations, in order that these factors may all be canceled. 

2. A resident of Naples having a bequest of $8720 made him 
in Boston, orders the remittance to be made to his agent in Lon- 
don, who remits the proceeds to Naples, reserving his commission 
of ^ % on the draft sent. If exchange on London is 9 % in 
Boston, and the rate between London and Naples is £1 for 5 
scudi, how much does the man realize from his bequest ? 

oPERATioi Analysis. We make 

(?) scudi = $8720 ^^^ statement as in the 

$40 X 1.09 = £9 first example, according 

£1 = 5 scudi. ^ to the given rates of ex- 

1.005 change. Then, since the 

( ? ) = 8955 scudi 3 carlini. agent is to deduct i % 

commission on the face 
of the draft before the purchase, we place 1.005 on the left as a 
divisor, (159), and obtain by cancellation 8955 scudi 3 carlini as the 
proceeds of the exchange. 

Note. — Since the par of exchange on England is £9 = $40, the course of ex- 
change will always be £9 = $40 X 1 plus the rate of exchange. 

3- A merchant in Chicago directs his agent in Albany to draw 
upon Baltimore at 1 % discount, for $1200 due from the sales 
of produce ; he then draws upon the Albany agent at 2 ^ pre- 
mium, for the proceeds, after allowing the agent to reserve J ^ 
for his commission. What sun> does the merchant realize from 
his produce ? 

OP5RATION. Analysis. According to the 

( ? "\ Q, -3 1200 B. given rates of exchange, 100 dol- 

100 B. = 99 A. lars in Baltimore is equal to 99 

100 A. = 102 C. dollar! in Albany ; and 100 dol- 

.995 lars in Albany is equal to 102 

"~(7 ) =J $1205.70, Am. dollars in Chicago ; and since the 

unit of currency is the same in 
each place, being $1, we represent its exchan^<i n^\\x& vsv ^-w^kv \jcs^xs. 
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by the initial letter, and make the statement as in the other exam- 1 dn 
pies. Then, since the agent is to reserve J % commission from the 
avails of -his draft, we place 1 — .005 = .995 on the right as a mul- 
tiplier, and obtain by cancellation ( ? ) = $1205.70, the answer. 
From these principles and illustrations we have the following 
Rule. I. Represent the required sum hy ( ? ), with, the proper 
unit of currency affixed, and place it equal to the given sum on the 
right. 

II. Arrange the given rates of exchange so that in any two con- 
seciitive equations the same unit of currency shaU stand on opposite 
aides. 

III. When there is commission for drawing, place 1 minv^ the 
rate on the left if the cost of exchange is required, and on the right 
if proceeds arc required; and when there is commission for remit- 
ting y ptlace 1 plus the rate on the right if cost is required, and on 
the lift if proceeds are required. 

IV. Divide the product o/ tlie numbers on the right hy the prod- 

%wt of the numbers on the left, cancelling equal factors ; the result 

will be the ansicer. 

NoTKS. — 1. Commission for drawing is commisgion on the sale of a draft j 
commissiou for remitting is commission on the purchase price of a draft. 

2. The above method is sometimes called the Chain liule, or Conjoined Pro- I 

portion. ' 

* EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A gentleman in Philadelphia wishes to deposit 85000 in a 
hank at Stockholm, by remitting to Liverpool and thence to Stock- 
holm ; if exchange on Liverpool is at 10 % premium in Phila- 
delphia, and the course between Liverpool and Stockholm is 6 
roubles 48 copecks per £1, how much money will the man have 
in bank at Stockholm, allowing the agent at Liverpool J % for 
remitting? ^- ^ / J^^ S Ans tm^ roubles^O^^-^rjpccks. 

2. When exchange at New York on Paris is 5 francs 16 cen- 
times per $1, and at Paris on Hamburg 2 J francs per marc banco, 
what will be the arbitrated price in New York of 7680 marc 
bancosof Hamburg? J_jis, $3162.79. 

3. A man in Cleveland wishes to draw on New Orleans for a 
hank stock dividend of $750, and ^xcliaii^e direct on New Or- 

Icana is 1 1 ^ discouiit •, \von7 muc\v V\\\ \v^ ^"ssc^^ V^ ^w^\\\^ 'cj^ 
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his agent in New York at li ^ premium, allowing his agent tQ» 
draw, on New Orleans at 1 % discount, brokerage at J % ? i\^i 

4. A gentleman in Boston drew on Wurtemberg for 6000 Rid- 
ers at $.415 per gilder; how much more would he have received 
if he had ordered remittance to London, and thence to New York, 
exchange at Wurtemberg on London being \\\ gilders per £1, ' 
and at London on New York 9i %, in favor of sterling, broker- 
age at li % in London for remitting? Ans. $67.66. 

5. If at Philadelphia exchange on Liverpool is at 9i % pre- 
mium, and at Liverpool on Paris 26 francs 86 centimes per £1 ; 
what is the arbitrated course of exchange between Philadelphia 
and Paris, through Liverpool ? Ans. 1 franc = $.181. 

6. An American resident of Amsterdam wishing to obtain 
funds from the U. S- to the amount of $6400, directs his agent 
in London to draw on the U. S. and remit the proceeds to him in 
a draft on Amsterdam, exchange on the U. S. being at 8 % in 
favor of London, and the course between London and Amsterdam 
being 18d. per gilder. If the agent charges commission at J ^ 
both for drawing and remitting, how much better is this arbitra- 
tion than to draw directly on the U. S. at 40 cents per gilder?) (i '/ 

7. A speculator in Pittsburgh, having purchased 68 shares of 
railroad stock in New Orleans, at 95 %, remits 'to his agent in 
New York a draft purchased at 2 % premium, with orders for the 
agent to remit the sum due in N. 0. Now, if exchange on N. O. 
is at J ffo discount in N. Y., and the agent^s commission for re- 
mitting is i %, how much does the stock cost in Pittsburgh ? 

Ans. $5606.08. 

8. A banker in New York remits $3000 to Liverpool, by arbi- 
tration, as follows : first to Paris at 5 francs 40 centimes per $1 ; 
thence to Hamburg at 185 francs per 100 marcs ; thence to Am- 
sterdam at 85 stivers per 2 marcs ; thence to Liverpool at 220 
stivers per £1 sterling. How much sterling money will he have 
in bank at Liverpool, and what will be his gain over direct ex- 
change at 10 % premium ? 

J I Proceeds in Liverpool, £696 lis. 2d. 
* • ' 1 Gain by arbitration, £82 18ft. 5d. 

4 
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EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. 

609. Equation of Payments is the process of finding the 
mean or equitable time of payment of several sums, due at dif- 
ferent times without interest. 

610. The Term of Credit is the time to elapse before a debt 
becomes due. 

611. The Average Term of Credit is the time to elapse before 
several debts, due at different times, may all be paid at once, with- 
out loss to debtor or creditor. 

613. The Equated Time is the date at which the several 
debts may be canceled by ooe payment. 

613. To Average an Account is to find the mean or equit- 
able time of payment of the balance. 

9i.4k» A Focal Date is a date to which all the others are com- 
pared in averaging an account. 

Note. — Each item of a book account draws interest from the time it is due, 
which maj be either at the date of the transactioD, or after a specified term of 

■credit. 

In averaging, there are two kinds of equations. Simple and 
Compound. 

61ti. A Simple Equation is the process of finding the aver- 
age time when the payments or account contains only one side^ 
which may be either a debit or credit. 

616. A Compound Equation is the process of averaging 
V7hen both debts and credits are to be considered. 

SIMPLE EQUATIONS. 
CASE I. 

617. "When all the terms of credit begin at the same 
date. 

1. In settling with a creditor On the first day of April, I find 
that I owe him $12 due in 5 months, $15 due in 2 months, and 
$18 due in 10 months 3 at what time may I pay the whole amount ? 
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OPERATION. Analysis. The 

$12 X 5 = 60 whole amount to be 

15 X 2= 30 paid, as seen in the ope- 

18 X 10 = 180 ration, is $45 ; and we 

ej^ 270~ ^^^ *^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^'^S ^^ 

270 -^ 45 = 6 mo., average credit, s^^ll be withheld, or 
Apr. 1, + 6 mo. = Oct. 1, Ans, what term of credit it 

shall have, as an equiv- 
alent for the various terms of credit on the different items. Now 
the value of credit on any sum is measured by the product of the 
money and time. Therefore, the credit on $12 for 5 mo. = the credit 
on $60 for 1 mo., because 12 X 5 = 60 X 1. In like manner, we have 
the credit on $15 for 2 mo.= the credit on $30 for 1 mo. ; and the 
credit on $18 for 10 mo. = the credit on $180 for 1 mo. Hence, by 
addition, the value of the several terms of credit on tkeir respective 
sums equals a credit of 1 month on $270 ; and -this equals a credit of 
6 months on $45, because 45 X 60 = 270 X 1. Hence the followiitg 

Rule. 1. MuUipIi/ each payment hy its term of credit, and 
divide the sum of the products hy the sum of the payments; the 
quotient will he the average term of credit, 

II. Add the average term of credit to the date at which all 

the credits hegin ; the result will he the equated time of payment. 

Notes. — 1. The periods of time used as multipliers must all be of the same 
denomioation, and the quotient will be of the same denominatioa as the terms 
of credit; if these be months, and there be a remainder after the diyision, con- 
tinue the division to days by reduction, always taking the nearest unit in the last 
result. 

2, The several rules in equation of payments are based upon the principle of 
bank discount; for they imply that the discount of a sum paid before it is due 
equals the interest of the samo amount paid after it is due. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. On the first day of January, 1860, a man gave 3 notes, the 
first for $500 payable in 30 days ; the second for $400 payable in 
60 days ; the third for $600 payable in 90 days. What was the 
average term of credit, and what the equated time of payment? 

Ans Term of credit, 62 da.; time of payment, Mar. 3, 1860. 

2. A man purchased real estate, and agreed to pay J of the price 
in 3 mo., J in 8 mo., and the remainder in 1 year. Wishing to 
cancel the whole obligation at a single payment, how long shall 
this payment be deferred ? 
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3. I owe $480 payable in 90 days, and $320 payable in 60 days. 
My creditor consents to an extension of time to 1 year, and offers 
to take my note for the whole amount on interest at 6 per cent, 
from the equated time, or a note for the true present worth of 
both debts, on interest from date. How much will I gain if I 
choose the latter condition? Ana, Si. 14. 

4. Bought merchandise April 1, as follows: $280 on 3 mo., 
$300 on 4 mo., $200 on 5 mo., $560 on 6 mo.; what is the 
equated time of payment? Atis. Aug. 24. 



CASE n. 

618. Wten the terms of credit begin at different 

dates. 

• 

1. When does the amount of the following bill become due| 
per average? 

Charles Crosby, 

1860. To Bronson & Co., Dr. 

Jan. 12. To Mdse., $400 

" 16. " Mdse. on 2 mo.,. 600 

Apr.20. " Cash, 375 



FIRST OPERATION. 



SECOND OFEBATIOK. 



Due 


• da. 

64 
99 


Items. 

400 
600 
375 

1375 


Prod. 


Jan. 12 
Mar. 16 
Apr. 2Cr 


38400 
37125 






75525 



Dae. 


dft. 

99 

35 




Items. 

400 
600 
375 

1375 


Prod. 


Jan. 12 
Mar. 16 
Apr. 20 


39600 
21000 




• 


60600 



75525 -r 1375 = 55 da. 

J f 55 da. after Jan. 12, 
I or Mar. 7. 



60600 -r 1375 = 44 da. 

J f 44 da, before Apr. 20, 
1 or Mar. 7. 



Analysis. The three items of the bill are due Jan. 12, Mar. 16, 

and Apr. 20, respectively. In the first operation we use the earliest 

maturity, Jan. 12, for a focal date, and find the difference in days 

.between this date and each of the others ; thus, from Jan. 12 to Mar, 
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16 18 64 da. ; from Jan. 12 to Apr. 20 is 99 da. Hence, from Jan. 12 
the first item has no credit, the second has 64 days* credit, and the 
third 99 days' credit, as appears in th^ column marked da. We now 
proceed to find the products as in Case I, whence we obtain the ave- 
rage credit, 55 da., and the equated time. Mar. 7. 

In the second operation, the latest maturity. Apr. 20, is taken for a 
focal date, and the work may be explained thus : Suppose the account 
to be settled Apr. 20. At that time the first item has been due 99 
days, and must therefore draw interest for this time. But interest 
on $400 for 99 days = the interest on $39600 for 1 day. The second 
item must draw interest 35 days ; but interest on $600 for 35 days = 
interest on $21000 for 1 day^ Taking the sum of the products, we find 
that the whole amount of interest due Apr. 20 equals the interest on 
$60600 for 1 day ; and this is found, by division, equal to the interest 
on $1375 for 44 da., which is the average term of interest? Hence 
the a,cc6unt woiJtd be settled Apr- 20, by paying $1375, with interest 
on-4ihe same for 44 days. This shows that the $1375 has been used 
44 days, that is, it falls due Mar 7, without interest. Hence we have 
the following 

Rule. I. Find the time at which each item becomes due, hy 
adding to the date of each transaction the term, of credit, if any he 
specified^ and write these dates in a column, 

II. Assume either the earliest or the latest date for a focal date, 
and find the difference in days between the focal date and each of 
the other dates, and write the results in a second column. 

III. Write the items of the account in a thii-d column, and mid' 
tiply each hy the corresponding number of days in the preceding 
column, writing the products in a fourth column, 

IV. Divide the sum of the products hy the sum of the items. 
The quotient will be the average term of credit or interest, and 
must be reckoned from the focal date TOWARD the other dates, to 
find the equated time of payment. 

Notes, — 1. When dollars and cents are given, it is generally sufficient to take 
only dollars in the multiplicand, rejecting the cents when less than 50, and car- 
rying I to the dollars, if the cents are more than 50. 

2. Months in any terms of credit are understood to be calendar months; the 
time must therefore be carried forward to the same dn^ of the month in which 
the term of credit expires. 
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examples for practice. 

1. James Gordon, 

1860. To Henry Lancet, Dr. 
Mar. 4. To 100 yd. Cassimere, @ «2 50, 8250 

" 25. '' 300C " French Prints," .12, 360 

Apr. 16. " 1200 " Sheeting, " .08, 96 

« 30. " 400 " Oilcloth, " .50, 200 

May 17. " Sundries, 350 

When is the above bill due, per average ? 

Ans. Apr. 12, 1860. 

2. I sell goods to A at different times, and for different temu 
of credit^ as follows : 

Sept. 12, 1859, a bill on 30 days' credit, for $180 



Oct. 7, " 




30 " 




300 


Nov. 16, " 




60 " 




150 


Dec. 20, « 




90 « 




350 


Jan. 25, 1860, 




30 " 




130 


Feb. 24, " 




30 « 




140 



If I take his note in settlement, at what time shall interest 
commence? j/-/.:.^ , I <i ^ f^^O 

3. What is the average of the following account ? 

1860, Oct. 1. Mdse., on 60 da., $240 

« Nov. 12. " " " 500 

" Dec. 25. « « " 436 

1861, Jan. 16. « " « 325 

" Feb. 24. " " " 436 

" Mar. 17. " « « 537 

Ans. Mar. 10, 1861. 

4. I have 4 notes, as follows : the first for $350, due Aug. 16 
1859 • the second for $250, due Oct. 15, 1859; the third for $300 
due Dec. 14, 1859; the fourth for $248, due Feb. 12, 1860 
When shall a note for which I may exchange the four, be mad 
payable? v /v. - <^ 
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COMPOUND EQUATIONS. 

OlO* 1. Average the following account. 

John Lyman, 



Cr. 



1860. 








18G0. 








-Jtine 12 


To Mdge. 


630 


00 


June 24 


By draft at 30 da. 


480 


00 


Sept. 12 


U (( 


429 


00 


Aug. 20 


** cat^h, 


280 


00 


Oct. 28 


" Sundries, 


440 


00 


Oct. 8 


» i( 


140 


00 



OPERATION. 



Br. 



Or. 



^ocal 5 
^te, { 



Dae. 


Da. 


Items. 


Prodacts. 


Due. 


Da. 
93 


Items. 


Frodocts. 


June 12 


138 


530 


73140 


July 27 


480 


44640 


Sept 12 


46 


428 


19688 


Aug. 20 


69 


230 


15870 


Oct. 28 





440 




Oct. 8 


20 


140 


2800 




1398 


92828 




. 


850 


63310 




850 


63310 










Balances, 


648 


29518 





29518 ~ 548 = 54 da., average term of interest. 
Oct. 28 — 54 da. = Sept. 4, balance due. 

Analysis. — ^In this operation we have written the dates of maturity 

myn. either side, allowing 3 days' grace to the draft. The latest date, 

Oct. 28, is assumed as the focal date for both sideSy and the two columns 

marked da. show the difference in days between the focal date and 

«ach of the other dates. The products are obtained as in simple 

equations, and the balance found between the items on the two sides, 

and also between the products. These balances, being both on- the 

Dr. side, show that there is due on the day of the focal date, $548, 

i^^ith interest on $29518 for 1 day. By division, this interest is found 

to be equal to the interest on $548 for 54 days. Hence this balance, 

$548, has been due 54 days ; and reckoning back from the focal date, 

we obtain the equated time of payment, Sept. 7. 

Had we taken the earliest maturity, June 12, for the focal date, we 
should have obtained 84 days for the interval of time ; and since in 
this case the products would represent the credit to which the several 
items are entitled after June 12, we should add 84 days to the focal 
date, which would give Sept. 4, as before. 

2. When is the balance of the following account due, per 



average 



30* 



X 




8M 



Dr 
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Choaiei Derby. 



(k. 



1859. 








1859. 






Jan. 21 


To Mdfle. 


S2 


00 


Jan. 1 


Bjcasb, 


84 


00 


Mftr. 5 


(( (( 


146 


00 


Feb. 4 


U . i( 


40 


00 


« 22 


(( u 


194 


00 


Mar. 30 


U ti 


12 


00 



OPERATION. 



Dr. 



Cr. 



Due. 


Da. 


-*■» 

Ztemt. 


Product!. 


Due. 


Da. 


Items. 


' Prodncti. 


Jan. 21 

Mar. 5 

" 22 


68 

25 

8 


32 
146 
194 


2176 
8625 
1553 


Jan. 1 
Feb. 4 
Mar. 80 


88 

54 




84 
40 
12 


7892 
2160 




871 
136 


7363 




136 


9552 
7353 










Balance of aoooant, 


t35 


Balance of prodticts, 


2199 



2199 -^ 235= 9 da. ; Mar. 30 + 9 da. = Apr. 8, Ans. 

Analysis. We take the latest maturity, Mar. 30, for tke focal ,iiki)B, 
and consequently tiie products represent the interest due upon the 
several items, at that date. We find the balance of the items upon 
the Dr. side, and the balance of the products upon the Cr. side. The 
debtor therefore owes, on Mar. 30, $235, but is entitled to such a tem 
of interest on the same as will be equivalent to the interest on $2199 
for 1 day, which by division, is found to be 9 da. Hence the balance 
is due Mar. 30-1-9 da. = Apr. 8. Thus we see that when tho balances 
are on opposite sides, the interval of time is counted from the othei 
dates. If we take, in this example, the earliest date for the focal date, 
the balances will both be upon the Dr. side, and the interval of time 
will be 97 da., which reckoned forward from the focal date, will giTO 
the equated time as before. 

02Oe Prom these examples we derive the following 
Rule. I. Find the time when each item, of the accowrU ts dm^ 
and wrtie the date$, in two columnti, on the sides of the €tce60mitB\ 
which they respe^^tiveJy belong, ' * *''^' 

II. Usie either the earliesi or flie latest of tliese dates as the focd\ 
date for both sides, ana find the products as in the last case, 

III. Divide the balance of the products by the balance of ^A«j 
OA^count ; the quotient will be the interval of time, which must U\ 
reckoned from the focal date toward the other dates when,. hoA\ 
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balances are on the same sMe af the account, hut FROM the other 
da^es^when the balances are on opposite sides of the ctccount, 

NoTXS. — 1. Instead- of the products, we may obtain the interest, at any per 
cent., on the several items for the corresponding intervals of time, and divide 
the balance of interest by the interest on the balance of the account for 1 day ; 
the quotient will be the interval of time to be added to, or subtracted from the 
focal date, according to the rule. The time obtained will be the same, at what- 
ever rate the interest be computed. 

2. Tb^re mtty-he s«i«h a combinatioTi of debits and credits, that the equated 
time will be earlier or later than any date of the account. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Required, the average maturity of the following account. 

A, Z, Armour^ 



De. 














Cr. 


1869. 








1869. 








Feb. 12 


To Mdse. 


85 


76 


March 15 


By bal. old aoc^ 


97 


36 


« 25 


<< .M . 


86 


24 


April 17 


« cash, 


66 


00 


April 16 


U ti 


174 


96 


May 25 


<( K 


25 


00 


*^H.-;. ^- 


.' " . "- 


94 78 ' 


JuBe 8 


" sundries, 


94 


75 



OPERATION, 



Dr. 



Cr. 



Duti. 


Da. 


Items. 


Int. 


Due. 


Da. 


Items. 


Int. 


r§b. 12 

« 25 

April 16 

May 20 


116 
103 

63. 

19 


86.75 

36.24 

174.96 

94.78 


1.66 
.62 

1.63 
.30 


Maroh 15 
April 17 
May 26 
June 8 


88 
52 
14 


97.36 

66.00 
25.00 
94.75 


1.43 
M 
.06 


* • . « 


t 891.73 
273.11 


4.11 . 
1.98 




273.11 


1.98 


' 






Balances, 


118.62 


2.13 





Int on $118.62 for 1 da. = J.0198. 
2.13^.0198=108 da.; June 8—108 da.=Feb. 20, 1869, Am. 

Anal¥sis. Taking the latest maturity, June 8, for the focal ciate, 
|f<e ftokji ^% interest of each item, at 6 ^, from ite maturity to the 
focal date*; then, taking the balance, we find the interest due on the 
account to he $2.13. Dividing this interest by the interest on the 
balance of the items for 1 day, we obtain 108 da., the time required 
for the interest, $2.ia, to accrue. The average maturity, therefore, 
is June 8 — 108 da. = Feb. 20, 1859. 

It is evident that when the balances occur on opposite sides, the 
mterval of time will be reckoned as in the method by products. 
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2. What is the balance of the following account^ and when is 

it due ? 

Thomas Lardner. 

Dr. Cr. 



18tX). 








1860. 








Marrb 1 


To Sundries, 


436 


00 


March 25 


By draft, at 60 da. 


400 


oo 


April 12 


" MJso. 


548 


00 


April 6 


li M 3Q *i 


650 


DO 


July 16 


M U 


312 


00 


June 20 


" cash, 


200 


00 


Sept. 14 


M U 


636 


00 1 


Auk. 3 


u u 


84 1 DO 



Ans. Balance, $498 ; due June 20, 1860. 

3. When shall a draft for the settlement of the following ac- 
count be made payable ? 

David Sanford. 



Dr. 














Or. 


1859. 








1859. 


* 






Jan. 1 


To Mdse. on 3 mo. 


54 


36 


April 1 


By cash. 


50 


00 


Feb. 12 


li 4i <i 2 >* 


28 


45 


May 16 


<> draft, at 30 da. 


30 


00 


Mnruh 16 


« Snodries, 


95 


75 


June 12 


u u 


126 


00 


June 25 


" Mdne. 


20 


32 


" 20 


« ca*h, 


150 


00 
—rr 



4. 



Oliver WainwrigliU 



7>r. 














Cr. 


• 1858. 








1858. 








Jan. 1 


To Mdse. 


36 


72 


Jan. 10 


By cafih, 


98 


72 


Feb. 1 


(i u 


48 


25 


" 21 


U (( 


25 


S4 


March 17 


u u 


72 


36 


March 23 


" sundries, 


15 


17 


April 1 


tt « 


98 


48 


April 6 


M t% 


8 


96 



If the above account were settled April 6, 1858, by draft on 
time, how many days' credit should be given ? Ans, 20 da. 

5. I owe $1000 due Apr. 25. If I pay »560 Apr. 1, and 1324 
Apr. 21, when, in equity, should I pay the balance ? 

Ans, "Aug. 30. 

NoTR. — Make tlie $1000 the Dr. side of nn account, and the payments the Cr. 
side, and then average. 

6. A man owes $684, payable Aug. 12, and 3468, payable Oct 
15.' If he pay $839 Aug. 1, what will be the equated time for 
tliG payment of the balance '^ Ans, Dec. 15. 

7. A man holds 3 notes, the first foi: $500, due March 1, the 
second for $800, due June 1, and the third for $600, due Aug. 1. 
He wishes to exchange them for tw<r otlVers, one of which shall 
be for $1000, payable Apr. 1 ; what shall be the face and when 
the maturity of the other? V 

Ans. Face, $900 j maturity, July 28. 
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8. A owes $500, due Apr. 12, and $1000, dae Sept. 20, and 
wishes to discharge the obligation by two eqaal payments, made 
at an interval of 60 days ; when must the two payments be made ? 

Ans, 1st, June 28 ; 2d, Aug. 27. 

9. When shall a note be made payable, to balance the following 

account ? 

James Tyler. 



Dr. 



Or. 



1869. 








1859. 








June 12 


To Mdse. on 3 mo. 


530 


84 


Sept. 14 


By cash, 


436 


00 


« 20 


t£ it U t< 


236 


48 


*' 25 


ti u 


320 


00 


" 30 


« « U U 


739 


56 


Oct. 3 


» (( 


560 


00 


Jaly 5 


(( « U « 


273 


44 


« 17 


tl u 


370 


00 


' 16 


u « <; (( 


194 


78 


Nov. 16 


(C u 


840 


00 


« 29 


t< ({ u tl 


536 


42 


" 24 


<i u 


5fi0 


00 



10. I received goods from a wholesale firm in New York, in 
pareels, as per bills received, namely : Apr. 1, a bill for $536.78 ; 
May 16, $2156.94; June 12, $843.75; July 12, $594.37; Sept. 
18, $856.48. In part payment, I remitted cash as follows : June 
3, $500; July 1, $1000; Nov. 1, $1500. When is the balance, 
payable, allowing credit of 2 months for the merchandise ? 

Ans. July 23. 
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021* An Account Sales is an account ren'^ered by a commis- 
Bion merchant of goods sold on account of a consignor, and con- 
tains a statement of the sales, the attendant charges, and the net 
proceeds due the owner. 

633. Guaranty is a charge made in addition to commission, 
for securing the owner against the risk of non-payment, in case of 
goods sold on credit. 

G33. Storage is a charge made for keeping the goods, and 
may be reckoned by the week or month, on each article or piece. 

034. Primage is an allowance paid by a shipper or consignor 
of goods to the master and sailors of a vessel, for loading it. 

O3o« A commission merchant having sold a shipment of 
goods by parts at different times, and on various terms, makes a 
final settlement by deducting all charges, and accrediting the owner 
with the net proceeds. It is evident, therefore. 
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I. That commission and goar&nty should be accredited ^ 
agent at the average maturity of the sales. 

n. That the net proceeds should be accredited to th< 
signor at the average maturity of the entire account. 

Hence the following 

Rule. I. To compute the storage. — Multiply each art 
j^nj'cel hy the time it is in storey and multiply the sum of th 
ducts hy the rate per unit ; the result will he the storage. 

II. To find when the net proceeds are due. — Average th 
alone, and the result will he the date to he given to the comh 
and guaranty ; then make the sales the Cr. stde, and the d 
the Dr. side, and average the entire account hy a compoun^I equ 

Note. — In averaging, either the product method or the interest meth 
be used. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. Account sales of 100 pipes of gin, received per ship H 
iola, from Havana, on a|c. of Tyler, Jones & Co. 



I860. 
April 16 
May 5 
June 28 



April 



1 
1 

" 1 
June 28 



Sold 32 Pipes, 4160 gal. ® $1.05, on 30 days,. 

► <* 40 »* 6240 « ^ 1.02, cash, 

** 28 « 3650 « @ 1.00, « 



100 



u 



CILA.RGES. 



To Freight and Primage,.. $136.76 

" Wharfage and Cartage, 48.54 

« Thity Bond.s, at 60 days, 3207.07 

*' StorHjje from April 1, tIz. : , 

Ou 32 i'ipes, 2 wks 64 wkK-- 

« 40 « 5 " ... 200 " 

« 28 « 13 « ... 364 « 

100 " equal to 628 « @ 6 c 37.68 

« Commission on $13362.80. at 2J^ % 334.07 

« Guaranty on $4368, at 21^ % 109.20 



431 
53 
361 



133> 



38' 



What are the net proceeds of the above account, and whei 
Alls. Net proceeds, $9489.48 ; due, May 20, 1^ 

NoTK. — The time for which storage is charged on each part of the si 
is the interval, reduced to weeks, between Apr. 1, when the pipes were r 
into store, and the date of sale. Every fraction of a week is reckoned a ful 

2. A commission merchant in Boston received into his st 
May 1, 1869, 1000 bbl. of flour, paying as charges on th( 
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day, frei^t $175.48^ oartt^e $56.25^ and cooperage $8.37. He 
sold out the shipment as follows: June 3, 200 bbl. @ $6.25; 
June 30, 350 bbl. @ $6.50; July 29, 400 bbl. @ $6.12i; Aug. 
6, 50 bbl. @ $6.00. Required the net proceeds, and the date 
when they shall be accredited ,to the owner, allowing comiidssioa 
at ?i ^0, and storage at 2 cents per week per bbl. \ 

Ans. Net proceeds, 85614.28 ; due, July 10. 



SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS CURRENT. 

636. To find the cash balance of an account current, 
at any ^ven date, 

/. Bums in account current with Tyler & Co, 



])r. 



Or. 



1660. 








1860. 








Feb. 25 


To Mdse. on 3 mo. 


360 


75 


March 1 


Bj cash on aoct. 


250 


00 


March 20 


« it U g u 


240 


66 


April 20 


<' accept, at 30 da. 


300 


00 


April 26 


U tt tl 3 u 


875 


24 


June 12 


" Sundries, 


375 


00 


June 24 


li tt {( 2 « 


235 


25 


« 27 


" cash on acct. 


400 


00 



Required the cash value of the above account, July 1, 1860, 
interest at 6 %. 

OPERATION. 



Dr. 



Cr. 



Dne. 


Da. 


Items. Int. 


Cash val 


Due. 


Da. 


Items. Int. 


Cash val. 


May 25 
June 20 
Jnly 26 
Aug. 24 


37 
11 
26 
64 


360.76 -1- 2.22 
240.56+ .44 
875.24 — 3.64 
235.25—2.12 


362.97 
241.00 
871.60 
233.13 


March 1 

May 20 

June 12 

" 27 


122 
42 
19 

4 


250.00 + 5.08 
300.00 + 2-10 
375.00 + 1.19 
400.00+ .27 


255.08 
302.10 
376.19 
400.27 








1708.70 








1333.64 



$1708.70 —$1333.64 = $375.06. Ans, 

Analysis. For either side of the account we write the dates at 
which the several items are due, and the days intervening between 
ili^hese dates and the day of settlement, July 1. We then compute the 
interest on each item for the corresponding interval of time, and add 
it to the item if the maturity is before July 1, and subtract it from 
the item if the maturity is after July 1 ; the results must be the cash 
values of the several items on July 1. Adding the two columns of 
cash values, and subtracting the less sum from the greater, we have 
$386,58, the cash balance required. Hence the 

r 
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KuLE. I. Find ike number of days interveniang between ea^ 
maturity and the dayt of ^tdement, 

II.. Compute the interest on each item for the corresponding 
interval of time ; add the interest to the item if the maturity u 
before the day of setthmerUj and subtract it from the item if the 
maturity is after the day of settlement; the results will be the cask 
values of the seoeral items. 

TIT . Add each column of cash values, and the difference of the 
amounts will be the cash balance required. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Find the cash balance of the following account fat June 1, 
1858; interest at 6 per cent. ? 

Alvan Parke, 



Dr. 


!> 












Or. 


1858. 


1 ■ . . 






1868. 








Jan. 12 


To check. 


600 


36 


Jan. 1 


By hal. from oIQc aoct 


536 


7« 


« 26 


« « 


250 


48 


Feb. 3 


« cash, 


486 


67 


F«b. 13 


« U 


400 


00 


March 26 


M « 


1260 


78 


March 16 


« it 


760 


00 


April 20 


U ti 


766 


36 


April 25 


U *C 


200 


00 


May 12 


M « 


248 


79 



2. What is the cash balance of the following account on Dec. 

31, at 7 per cent. ? 

James Hanson, 

Cr. 



Dr 



1859. 








1859. 








Sept. 3 


To Sandries, 


478 


36 


Sept. 17 


By Sundries, 


96 


64 


Oct. 2 


" Mdse. on 3 mo. 


266 


37 


« 20 


^ cash on aoct. 


200 


00 


" 21 


« U (( 3 u 


876 


26 


Oct. 3 


(I il n 


325 


00 


Nov. 12 


it tt i< g a 


80 


00 


Nov. 17 


« (( « 


60 


00 


Dec. 16 


" Sundries, 


148 


76 


Dec. 27 


. i.. 


84 


00 
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PARTNERSHIP. 

037. Partnership is a relation established between two or 
more persons in trade, by which they agree to share the profits 
and losses of business according to the amount of capital furnished 
by each, and the time it is employed. 

6^8. The Partners arc the individuals thus associated. 

NoTK. — The terms Capitnl or Stock, Dividend, and ji««e8»»i<ni«, have the sam9 
sign mention in Partnership as iu Slocks. 
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CASK I. . 

09f9« To find each partner's share of the profit or 
loss, when their capital is employed for equal periods 
of time. 

1. A and B engage in trade; A furnishes $500, and B $700 as 
capital f they gain $96 ; what is each man's share ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. The whole 

V 500 amount of capital em- 

$ 700 ployed is $500 -h $700 

$1200, whole stock. =$1200 ; hence, A fur- 

i\%% = T^, A's part of the stock. »^«^«« t¥o"^ = t of the 

7 00 — - 7* IVa a a a a capital, and B furnishes 

896 X f^ = $40 . A's share of the gain, tjs a - 12 ot the capi- 
J95 ^ y __ ^Q g'g u a u u tal. And since each 

' " man's share of the pro- 

fit or loss will have the same ratio to the whole profit or loss as his 
part «f the capital has to the whole capital, A will have /^ of the 
$96, and B y\ of the $96, for their respective shares of the profits. 

We may also regard the whole capital as the first cause^ and each 
inan's share of the capital as the second cause, the whole profit or loss 
as the first effect, and each man's share of the profit or loss as the 
'Second effect, and solve by proportion thus : 

Ist cause. 2d cause. 1st effect. 2d effect. 

»1200 : [ $500 = $96 : ( ? ) = $40, A's gain, 
$1200 : $700 = $96 : (?) = $56, B^s " 
Hence we have the following 

KuLE. MuUiply the wTtole profit or loss hy the ratio of each 
Tnan's share of the capital to the whole capital. Or, 

The whole capital is to each man's share of the capital cts the 
whole profit or loss is to each man's share of the profit or loss 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Three men engage in trade; A puts in $6470, B $3780, and 
C $9860, and they gain $7890. What is each partner's share of the 
profit? Ans. A% $2538.453; B's, $1483.053; C's, $3868.493. 

2. B and C buy pork to the amount of $1847.50, of which B 
pays $739, and C the remainder. They gain $375 ; what is each 
one's share of the gain ? /< / ^ ^ /^ ^ *? ^^^ 



8. A^ B, and C ferm a company fi)r tibe mannfactiure 

cloths. A puts in «10000, B $12800, and C «3200. C 
IdoOO a year for personal attention to the business; 
penses for labor, clerk hire, and other incidentals for 1 
$3400, and their receipts auring the same time are $94( 
is A*s, B's, and C's income respectively from the bosinei 

4. Four persons rent a farm of 115 A. 32 P. at $3.7 
A puts on 144, B 160, C 192, and D 324 sheep ; how n 
ought each to pay ? 

5. Three persons gain $2640, of which B is to have $ 
as C $4, and as often as D $2 ; how much is each one's 

6. Six persons are to share among them $6300 ; A 
^ of it, B J, C |, D is to have as much as A and C tog( 
the remainder is to be divided between E and F in the 
3 to 5. How much does each receive ? 

Am, A, $900 ; B, $1260 ; .C, 1 
D, $2300; E, $165; F, J 

7. Two persons find a watch worth $90, and agree to c 
value of it in the ratio of | to | ; how ifiuch is each on( 

Notf:. — If the fractions be reduced to a, common denominator, the 
each other as their namerators, (^8, III). 

8. A father divides his estate worth $5463.80 betwee 
sons giving the elder J more than the younger ; how muc 
son's share? Ans. Elder, $2892.60; younger, $2^ 

9. Three men trade in company. A furnishes $80( 
$12000 Their gain is $1680, of which C's share is $840; 
C's stock, and A's and B's gain. Ans. C's stock, $^ 

10. Four persons engage in the lumber trade, and inv€ 
$22600; at the expiration of a certain time, A's shai 
gain is $2000, B's $2800.75, C's $1685 25, and D's $1C 
much capital did each put in ? Ans. !> put in 

11. A legacy of $30,000 was left to four heirs in th 
tion of J, |, |, and ^, respectively; how much was the 
each? 

12. Three men purchase a piece of land for $1200, 
sum C pays $500. They sell it so as to gain a certain 
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A takes $71.27, and B $142.64; how mneh do A and B 

id what is C's share of the gain ? Ans. C's gain, $152.72|. 

Three persons enter into partnership for the manufacture 
oil, with a joint capital of 818840. A puts in ?3 as often 

uts in $5, and as often as C puts in $7. Their annual gain 

il to C's stock; how much is each partner's gain ? 

A, B, and C are employed to do a piece of work for $26 45, 
B together are supposed to do | of the work, A and C -^%, 
and Jg, and are paid proportionally; how much must 

Bceive? Ans. A, $11.50; B, ?5-75; C, ?9.20. 

CASE II. 

O. To find eax^h partner's share of the profit or loss 
their capital is employed for unequal periods of 

} evident that the respective shares of profit and loss will 
i equally upon two conditions, viz. : the amount of capital 
id by each, and the time it is employed. Hence they will 
portional to the prodticts of these two elements. 
Two men form a partnership ; A puts in $320 for 5 months^ 
$400 for 6 months. They lose $140 ; what is each man's 
of the loss ? 

OPERATION. 

$320 X 5 = $1600, A's capital for 1 mo 
$400 + 6 = $2400 , B's " " " 

$4000,- entire " " « 
^?ooo ~ h -^'^ share in the partnership- 

$140 X I = $56, A'° loss. 
$140 X I = $84, B's loss. 

XTSis The use of $320 for 5 months is the same as the use of 
8 $320, or $1600, for 1 month ; and the use of $400 for 6 months 
same as the use of 6 times $400, or $2400, for 1 month ; hence 
B ot the entire capital is the same as the use of $1000 + $2400 
00 for 1 month. A's interest in the partnership is therefore 
= f , and he will suffer § of the loss, or $140 X § =r $56 : and 
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B's interest in th« partnership is f J}J = f , and he will suffer ^ 
loss, or $140 X i— $84, 

We may also solve by proportion, the causes being compoui 
the two elements, capital and time • thus : 

»4000 : $1600 = $140 : (?) = $56, A's loss. 
$4000 : $2400 = $140 : .(?) = $84, B's loss. 

Hence the following 

Rule. Multiply each man^s capital hy the time it is em 
in trade, and add the products. Then multiply the entire p\ 
loss by the ratio of eac]i product to the sum of the ^^fodua 
results will be the respective shares of profit or loss of eac) 
tier. Or, 

Multiply each man's capital by the tim£ it is employed in 
and regard each product as his capital^ and the sum of t) 
ducts as the entire capital^ a/nd solve by proportion, as in Ct 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A, B, and C enter into partnership. A puts in $35' 
months, B $371 for 7 months, and C $154 for 11 months, an 
gain $347.20; how much is each one's share ? 

Ans. A'8$102; B's $148.40; C's $9€ 

2. Three men hire a pasture for $55.50. A put in 5 cc 
weeks ; B; 4 cows, 10 weeks ; and C, 6 cows, 8 weeks ; hoT« 
ought each to pay? Ans. A $22.50; B $15 ; C i 

3. B commenced business with a capital of $15000. 
months afterward C entered intq partnership with him, ai 
in 125 acres of land. At the close of the year their profit 
$4500, of which C was entitled to $1800; what was the va 
the land per acre ? Jf/ f? ^ Q^ ' " - fe'*:A^ ^ 

4. A and B engaged in trade. A put in $4200 at first, 
months afterward $200 more, B put in at first $1500, and 
end of 6 months took out $500. At the end of 16 months 
gain was $772.20 ; how much is the share of each ? 

5. Four companies of men worked on a railroad. In th 
company there were 30 men who worked 12 days, 9 hours 
iu the second, there were 32 men who worked 15 days, 10 
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s day) in the third, there were 28 men who worked 18 days, 11 
hours a day; and in the fourth, there were 20 men who worked 
15 days, 12 hours a day. The entire amount paid to all the com- 
panies was $1500; how much were the wages of each company? 

6. A and B are partners. A's capital is to B's as 5 to 8 ; at 
the end of 4 months A withdraws J of his capital, and B f of his ; 
at the end of the year their whole gain is $4000 ; how much be- 
longs to each ? Ans. A, $1714f ; B, *2285f . 

7. B, C, and D form a manufacturing company, with capitals 
of $15800, $25000, and $30000 respectively. After 4 months B 
draws out $1200, and in 2 months more he draws out $1500 more, 
and 4 months afterward puts in $1000. C draws out $2000 at 
the end of 6 months, and $1500 more 4 months afterward, and a 
jnonth later puts in $800. D puts in $1800 at the end of 7 
months, and 3 Jnonths after draws out $5000. If their gain at 
the end of 18 youths be $15000, how much should each receive ? 

Am. B, $3228.07; C, $5258.15; D, $6513.78. 
,' 8. The joint stock of a company was $5400, which was doubled 
i at the end of the year. A put J for } of a year, B» | for } a year, 

and C the remainder for one year. How much is each one's share 

of the entire stock at the end of the year ? 

9. Three men engage in merchandising. A's money was in 
10 monthsj for which he received $456 of the profits; B's was in 
8 months, for whioh he received $343.20 of the profits; and C's 
was in 12 months, for which he received $750 of the profits. Their 
whole capital invested was $14345 ; how much was the capital of 
each? Ans. K% $4332; B's, $4075.50; C's, $5937.50. 

10. Three men take an interest in a coal mine. B invests his 
capital for 4 months, and claims J^ of the profits ; C's capital is in 
8 months ; and D invests $6000 for 6 months, and claims | of the 
profits; how much did B and C put in? 

^ 11. A, B, and C engage in manufacturing shoes. A puts in 
$1920 for 6 months ; B, a sum not specified for 12 months ; and 
C, $1280 for a time not specified. A received $2400 for his stock 
and profits, B $4800 for his, and C $2080 for his. Required, 
B's stock, and C's time ? 
31* 
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ALLIGATION. 

G31* Alligation treats of mixiDg or compotrnding 
ftioro ingredients of different values or qualities. 

63S. The Mean Price or finality is tlie average ] 
quality of th« ingredients, or the price or quality of a uni 
mixture. 

eASE I. 

633. To find the mean price or quality of a m 
"when the quantity and price of the several ingr( 
are given. 

Note. — The process of finding the mean or average price of several 
ents is called Alligation Medial. 

1. A produce dealer mixed together 84 bushels of oat 
8.30 a bushel, 60 bushels of oats worth $.38 a bushel, 
bushels of oats worth $. 40 a bushel ; required, the mean ] 

OPERATION. Analysis. The woi 

$.30 X 8^ = $25.20 bushels @ $.30 is $2; 

.38 X 60 = 22.80 60 bushels @ $.38 is 

.40 X 56 = 22.40 and of 56 bushels 



200 ) $70.40 $22.40; and we have 

whole compound 84 + 

$.3520, Ans. = 200 bushels, worth I 
$22.80 + $22.40 = $70.40. One bushel of the mixture is t] 
worth $70.40 -7- 200 = $.352, Hence the following 

Rule. Find the entire cost or value of the ingredieri 
divide it hy the sum of the simples, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A grocer mixed 4 lb. of tea at $.60 with 3 lb. at $.7< 
at $1.10, and 2 lb. at $1.20; how much is 1 lb. of the i 
worth? Ans, \ 

2. A dealer in liquors would mix 14 gal. of wat<er with 
of wine at $ 75, 24 gal. at $.90, and 16 gal. at $1.10; hoT 
is a gallon of the mixture worth ? Ans. $.7 
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3. If 3 lb. 6 oz. of gold 28 carats fine be compounded with 
4 lb. 8 oz. 21 carats, 3 lb. 9 oz. 20 carats, and 2 lb. 2 oz. of alloy^ 
what is the fineness of the composition 2 Ans. 18 carats. 

4. A grain dealer mixes 15 bu. of wheat at $1.20 with 5.ba. 
at UAOy 5 bu. at 8.90, and 10 bu. at *.70 ; what will be his gain 
per bushel if he sell the compound at 8 1.25^ ^J< fcT 

5. A merchant sold 17 lb. of sugar at 5 cts. a pound, 51 lb. at 
8 cts., 68 lb. at 10 cts., 17 lb. at 12 cts., and thereby gained on 
the whole 38i per cent. ; how much was the average cost per 
opund? ^Ol > ^^ 

r^ 6, A drover bought 42 sheep at $2.70 per head, 48 at $2.85, 
and 65 at $8.24 ; at what average price per head must he sell 
them to gain 20 per cent.? Ans, $3.567^ f. 

7. A surveyor took 10 sets of observations with an instrument, 
for the measurement of an angle, with the following results : 1st, 
S6° 17' 25.4"; 2d, 36° 17' 24.5"; 3d, 36° 17' 27.8"; 4th, 36° 17' 
26.9"; 5th, 36° 17' 25.4"; 6th, 36° 17' 24.7"; 7th, 36° 17' 24.2"; 
8th, 36° 17' 26.3"; 9th, 36° 17' 25.8"; 10th, 36° 17' 26.7". What 
is the average of these measurements ? Ans, 36° 17' 26.77". 

8. Three trials were made with chronometers to determine the 
difference of time between two places ; the first trial gave 37 min. 
54.16 sec, the second 37 min. 55.56 sec, and the third 37 min. 
54.82 sec. Owing to the favorable conditions of the third trial, 
it is entitled to twice the degree of reliance to be placed upon 
either of the others ; what should be taken as the difi'erence of 
longitude between the two places, according to these observations ? 

Ans. 9° 28' 42.6". 

CASE II. 

634. To find the proportional quantity to be used of 
«Bcli ingredient, when the mean price and the prices of 
the several simples are given. 

Note. — The process of finding the quantities to be used in any required mix- 
ture is commonly called Alligation Alternate, 

1. A farmer would mix oats worth 3 shillings a bushel with 
peas worth 8 shillings a bushel^ to make a compound worth 5 shil- 
lings a bushel ; what quantities of each may he take ? 
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OPERATION. Analysis. If a mixture, in 

o V portions, of oats worth 3 shi 

t^ I Ans. bushel and peas worth 8 shill 

^ priced at 5 shillings, there v 

gain on the oats, the ingredient worth less than the mean pi 
a loss on the peas, the ingredient worth more than the mea 
and if we take such quantities of each that the gain and h 
each be 1 shilling, the unit of value^ the result will be the 
mixture. By selling 1 bushel of oats worth 3 shillings foi 
lings, there will be a gain of 5 — 3 = 2 shillings, and to gai 
ling would require J of a bushel ; hence we place J opposite tl 
gelling 1 bushel of peas worth 8 shillings for 5 shillings, tl 
be a loss of 8 — 5 = 3 shillings, and to lose 1 shilling will r 
of a bushel ; hence we write i opposite the 8. Therefore, J b 
oats to J of a bushel of peas are the proportional quantities 
required mixture. It is evident that the gain and loss will \ 
if we take any number of times these proportional terms for 
ture. "We may therefore multiply the fractions J and J by 6, 
common multiple of their denominators, and obtain the in 
and 2 for the proportional terms (418,111); thatis, wemay tak 
mixture, 3 bushels of oats to 2 bushels of peas. 

2. What relative quantities of sugar at 7 cents, 8 cents, 1 
and 14 cents per pound, will produce a mixture worth 
per pound? 

ANAiiYsis. To prese 
equality of gains and lb 
must compare two prices 
pies, one greater and one I 
the mean rate, and treat e 
or couplet as a separate ( 
Thus, comparing the simpl 
prices are 7 cents and 14 c 
find that, to gain 1 cent 
pound at 7 cents must b 
and, to lose 1 cent, J of a j 
14 cents must be taken ; a 
paring the simples the p 
which are 8 cents and 11 c 
find that J pound at 8 cents must be taken to gain 1 cent, and 
at 11 cents must be taken to lose 1 cent. These proportional t' 
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written in columns 1 and 2 We now reduce these couplets separately 
to integers, as in the last example, writing the results in columns 3 
and 4 ; and arranging all the terms in column 5, we have 4, 1, 2, and 
3 for the proportional quantities required. If we compare the prices 
7 and 11 for the first couplet, and the prices 8 and 14 for the second 
couplet, as in the second operation, we shall obtain 1, 4, 3, and 2 fof 
the proportional terms. 

It will be seen that in comparing the simples of any couplet, one 
of which is greater and the other less than the mean rate, the pro- 
portional number finally obtained for either term is the difference 
between the mean rate and the other term. Thus, in comparing 7 
and 14, the proportional number corresponding to the former simple 
is 4, which is the difference between 14 and the mean rate 10 ; and 
the proportional number corresponding to the latter simple is 3, 
which is the difference between 7 and the mean rate. The same is 
true of every other couplet. Hence, when the simples and the mean 
rate are integers, the intermediate steps taken to obtain the final pro- 
portional numbers as in columns 1, 2, 3, and 4, may be omitted, and 
the same results readily found by taking the difference between each 
simple and the mean rate, and placing it opposite the one with which 
it is compared. 

From these examples and analyses we derive the following 

HuLE. I. Write the prices or qualities of the several ingre- 
dients xn a column, and the mean 'price or quality at the left. 

II. Consider any two prices^ one of which is less and the other 
greater than the m^c/n ratey as forming a couplet ; find the differ- 
ence between each of these prices and tlie mean rate, and write the 
reciprocal of each difference opposite the other term in the couplety 
as one of the proportional terms. In like manner form the couplets, 
tiU all the prices have been employed^ writing each pair of propor- 
tional terms in a separate column. 

Ill- If the proportional terms thus obtained are fractional, mulr 
tiply each pair by the least common multiple of their denominators, 
and carj-y these integral products to a single column, observing to 
add any two or more that stand in the same horizontal line ; the 
final results will be the proportional quantifies required. 

NoTRS. — 1. If the numbers in any couplet or column have a common factor^ 
it may be rejected. 
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2. We may also mitltiply the namben in any ooaplet or oolunin by any mo!- 
tipller we choose, without affecttog the equality of the gains and losses, and 
thus obtain an indefinite number of results, any one of which being taken will 
give a correct final result. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What quantities of flour worth $5i, $6, and $7 1 per barrel, 
must be sold, to realize an average price of $6t per barrel ? 
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Analysis. Comparing the 
first price with the third, we ob- 
tain the couplet f to f ; and com- 
paring the second price with the 
third, we obtain the couplet 4 to 
J. Reducing these proportional terms to integers, we find that ve 
may take 4 barrels of the first kind with 2 of the third, and 12 of the 
second kind with 2 of the third ; and these two combinations taken 
together give 4 of the first kind, 12 of the second, and 4 of the third 

2. How much sugar worth 5 cts., 7 cts., 12 cts., and 13 cts. per 
pound, will form a mixture worth 10 cts. per pound? 

3 lb. of each of the first and third kinds, 2 lb. 
of the second, and 5 lb. of the fourth. 

3. How can wine worth ^60, Sj^O, and $1.15 per gallon be mixed 
with water so as to form a mixture worth $.75 a gallon ? 

A (By taking 3 gal. of each of the first two kinds of 
( wine, 15 gal. of the third, and 8 gal. of water. 

4. A farmer has 3 pieces of land worth $40, $60, and $80 an 
acre respectively. How many acres must he sell from the dif- 
ferent tracts, to realize an average price of $62.50 an. acre? 7-?'"/' 

5. How much wine worth $.60, $.50, $.42, $.38, and $.30 per 
pint, will make a mixture worth $.45 a pint?^-/^- *o'^( 

6. What relative quantities of silver | pure, | pure, and ^ 
pure, will make a mixture | pure ? 

Am, 3 lb. } pure, 3 lb. | pure, and 20 lb. -f^ pure. 

CASE ITI. 

63o. When two or more of the quantities are rs^ 
quired to be in a certain proportion. 

1, A farmer having oats worth $.30, corn worth $.60, and wheafe 
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Worth $1.10 per bushel^ desires to form a mixtare worth 6.50 per 
bushel^ wliicli shall contain equal parts of corn and wheat; in 
what proportion shall the ingredients be taken ? 

Analysis. We first obtain 
the proportional terms in col- 
umns 3 and 4, by Case II. 
Now, it is evident that the loss 
and gain will be equal if we 
take each couplet, or any mul- 
tiple of each, alone; or both 
eouplets, or any multiples of both, together. Multiplying the terms 
in column 4 by 2, we obtain the terms in column 5 ; and adding the 
terms in columns 3 and 5, we obtain the terms in column 6 ; that is, 
the farmer takes 7 bushels of oats to 2 of corn and 2 of wheat, which . 
is the required proportion. Hence the following 

Rule. I. Compare the given prkesy and obtain the proportional 
terms hy couplets, as in Case IL 

II. RedvAie the couplets to higher or lower tenfMj as may he re- 
quired; then select the columns at pleasurcy and combine them by 
adding the terms in the same horizontal lim, till a set of pro- 
portional terms is obtained^ answering the required conditions. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A grocer has four kinds of molasses, worth $.25, $.50, $.62, 
and $-70 per gallon, respectively; in what proportions may he mix 
the four kinds, to obtain a compound worth $.58 per gallon, using 
equal parts of the first two kinds ? Ans. 4, 4, 8 and 11. 

2. In what proportions may we take sugars at 7 cts., 8 cts., 13 
cts., and 15 cts., to form a compound worth 10 cts. per pound, using 
equal parts of the first three kinds ? Ans, 5, 5, 5 and 2. 

3 A miller has oats at 30 cts., corn at 50 cts., and wheat at 
100 cts, per bushel. He desires to form two mixtures, each worth 
70 cts. per bushel. In the first he would have equal parts of oats 
and corn, and in the second, equal parts of corn and wheat; what 
must be "the proportional terms for each mixture? 

M ( For the first mixture, 1, 1 and 2. 
I For the second mixture, 1, 4 and 4. 
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CASE IV. 

636. "When the quantity of one of the simples is 
limited. 

1. A miller has oats worth ?.28, corn worth $.44, and barley 
worth $.90 per bushel. He wishies to form a mixture worth $.58 
per bushel, and eonfaining 100 bushels of corn. How many 
bushels of oats and barley may he take ? 

Analysis. By Case 
II, we find the pro- 
portional quantities 
to be 7 bushels of 
oats to 5 of com and 
But as 100 bushels of com, instead of 5, are required, 
we must take » J® = 20 times each of the other ingredients, in order 
that the gain and loss may be equal ; and we shall therefore have 
7 X 20 == 140 bushels of oats, and 8 X 20 = 16© bushels of barley. 
Hence the following 

B.ULE. Find the proportional quantities by Case II or Case 
IIL Divide the given quantity by the proportional quantity of 
this ingredient, and multiply each of the other proportional quatkr 
tities by the quotient thus obtained. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A dairyman bought 10 cows at $20 a head ; how many must 
he buy at $16, $18, and $24 a head, so that the whole may cost 
him an average price of $22 a head ? 

Ans. 10 at $16, 10 at $18, and 60 at $24, 

2. Bought 12 jards of cloth for $15; how many yards must I 
buy at $1}, and $} a yard, that the average price of the whole 
may be $1^ ? Ans. 12 yards at $lf and 16 yards at $|. 

3. How much water will dilute 9 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. of alcohol 96 
per cent, strong to 84 per cent. '/ Ans. 1 gal. 1 qt. 1 pt. 

4. A grocer mixed teas worth $.30, $.55, and $.70 per pound 
respectively, forming a mixture worth ^^ per pound, having equal 
parts of the first two kinds, and 12 lbs. of the third kind -, how 
many pounds of each of the first two kinds did he take ? ZT /7 
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8.48 X 18 = 
.52 X 8 = 
.85 X _4 =: 

30 ) $16.20 

Mean price of the ) ^ ^a 
given simples ) ' 



$ 8.64 
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3.40 
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CASE V. 

G37. When the quantities of two or more of th^s in- 
gredients are limited. 

1. How many bushels of rye at $1.08, and of wheat at $1.44, 
must be mixed with 18 bushels of oats at $.48, 8 bushels of corn 
at $52, and 4 bushels of barley at $.85, that the mixture may be 

worth $.84 per bushel ? 

Analysis. Of the given 
quantities there are 18 -|- 
8 + 4 = 30 bushels, whose 
mean or average price we 
find by Case I to be $.54. 
We are therefore required to 
mix 30 bushels of grain 
worth $.54 per bushel, with 
rye at $1.08, and wheat at 
$1.44, to make a compound 
worth $.84 per bushel. Pro- 
ceeding as in Case IV, we 

find there will be required 25 bushels of rye, and 5 bushels of wheat. 

Hence the following 

Rule. Consider those ingredients whose quantities and prices 
are gvveii as forming a mixturey and find their mean price hy Case 
I; then consider this mixture as a single ingredient whose quantity 
and price are knowUy and find the quantities of the other ingredients 
hy Case IV. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A gentleman bought 7 yards of cloth @ $2.20, and 7 yards 
@ $2; how much must he buy @ $1.60, and @ $1.75 that the 
average price of the whole may be $1.80 ?/y^/^ ^ "" /^ ^ 

2« How much wine, at $1.75 a gallon, must be added to 60 gal- 
lons at $1.14, and 30 gallons at $1.26 a gallon, so that the mixture 
may be worth $1.57 a gallon ? Ans. 195 gallons. 

3. A farmer has 40 bushels of wheat worth $2 a bushel, and 
70 bushels of corn worth $i a bushel. How many oats worth $i 
a bushel must he mix with the wheat and corn, to make the mix- 
ture worth $1 a bushel ? Ans, 6f bushels. 
32 
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CA8B VI. 

•S8. When the quantity of the whole compound is 

limited. 

1. A tradesman has three kinds of tea rated at $.30, $.45, and 
$.60 per pound, respectively; what quantities of each should he 
take to form a mixture of 72 pounds, worth 8.40 per pound? 

OPERATION. Analysis. By Case II, 

1 2 ^ 4. ^ fi ^® ^^^ *^® proportional 

quantities to form the 

fSO jV tV 2 3 5 45 mixture to be 8 lb. at 

40 } 45 j\ 2 2 18 $.30, 2 lb. at $.45, and 

(^5Q 1 I 19 1 lb. at $.60. Adding 

"T" ~r~" these proportional quanti- 

I ties, we find that they 

would form a mixture of 8 pounds. And since the required mixture 
is Y = 9 times 8 pounds, we multiply each of the proportional terms 
by 9, and obtain for the required quantities, 27 lb. at $.30, 18 lb. at 
$.45, and 9 lb. at $.60. Hence the following 

Rule. Find the proportional numbers as in Case II or Case 
III Divide the given quantity hy the sum of the proportional 
quantities^ and multiply each of th^ proportional quantities hy the 
quotient thus obtained, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A grocer has coffee worth 8 cts., 16 cts., and 24 cts. per 
pound respectively ; how much of each kind must he use, to fill a 
cask holding 240 lb, that shall be worth 20 cts. a pound? 

Ans. 40 lb. at 8 cts., 40 lb. at 16 cts., and 160 lb. at 24 cts. 

2. A man bought calves, sheep, and lambs, 154 in all, for 8154. 
He paid $3} for each calf, $1 J for each sheep, and $J for each 
lamb ; how many did he buy of each kind ? 

Ans. 14 calves, 42 sheep, and 98 lambs. 

3. A man paid $165 to 55 laborers, consisting of men, women, 
and boys ; to the men he paid $5 a week, to the women $1 a week, 
and to the boys $} a week ; how many were there of each ? 

Afis, 30 men, 6 women, and 20 boys. 
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INVOLUTION. 

030* A Power is the product arising from multiplying a 
number by itself, or repeating it any number of times as a factor. 

04L0^ Insolation is the process of raising a number to a given 
"Twwer. 

04I. The Square of a number is its second power. 

043 The Ctbe of a number is its third power. 

643* In the process of involution, we observe, 

T- That the exponent of any power is equal to the number of 
times the root has been taken as a factor in continued multiplica- 
tion. Hence. 

II. The product of any two or mora powers of the same num- 
ber is the power denoted by the sum of their exponents, and 

m. If any power of a number be raised to any given power, 
the result will be that power of the number denoted by the pro- 
duct of the exponents. 

1. What is tbe 5th power of 6 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We 

6x6x6x6x6 = 7776, An%. multiply 6 by it- 

Qr self, and this pro- 

6 X 6 = 6* =s 36 ^^^^ ^y ^' ^"^^ ®^ 

86 X 6 = 6» = 216 ^°' "^^il ^ ^^ 

6» X 6=^ = 6* =r 216 X 36 = 7776, An%. beentakenStimes 

in continued mul- 
tiplication ; the final product, 7776, is the power required, (I). Or, 
we may first form the 2d and 3d powers • then the product of these 
two powers will be the 5th power required, (II). 

2. What is the 6th power of 12 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We find the cube of 

1-1 =a ^^^^^^, . the second power, which must be 

^ 144' =. 2985984, Ans. ^^^ g^h power. (III). 

G4i4:. Hence for the involution of numbers we have the fol- 
lowing 
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Rule. I. Mullipli/ the given numhet hy iUelf in continued 
maitiplicatioiu till it has been taken as many times as a factor as 
there are units in the exponent of the required power. Or, 

II. Multiply together two or more poioers of the given number, 
the sum, of whose exponents is equal to the exponent o/ the required 
jxjwer. Or, 

III Raise some power of the given number to such a power 
that the product of Hie two exponents shall be equal to the exponent 
of the required power. 

Notes. — 1. A fraction is involved to any power by involving eadt of its 
terms separately to the required power. 

2. Mixed numbers should be reduced to improper fractions before involution. 

3. When the number to be involved is a decimal, contracted multiplication 
may be applied with great advantage. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the square of 79? Ans 6241. 

2. What is the cube of 25.4 ? Ans, 16387.064. 

3. What is the square of 1450 ? ll0 2 ^^6^1/ 

4. Kaise 16| to the 4th power. Ans. 79659||».' 

5. Raise 2 to the 20th power. Ans. 1048576. 

6. Eaise .4378565 to the 8th power, reserving 5 decimals. 

Ans. .00135 -b 

7. Raise 1.052578 to the 6th power, reserving 4 decimals 

Ans. 1.3600 dr. 

8. Involve .029 to the 5th power? 

Ans. .000000020511149. 
Find the value of each of the following expressions : 

9. 4.367* Ans. 363.691178934721. 

10 (I)'. Am 343. 

11. ^m An^. Ib7j%^i,. 

12 4.6« X 25» , Ans. 1520875. 

13. (6|t)* — 7.25'. 14. (8})»x 2.5^ 

15. I of (!)» of (3|y. Ans. 5f . 

Note.— Cancel like powers of the same factot. c C * 

16. 7«-f- 3/)8^ ^-^VK^yl ^y I ()0 ^Tf 
17 (4^ X 5« X 12') -^ (4« X 10* X 3^^^. Ans. 1200. 
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EVOLUTION. 

II4^« A Boot is a factor repeated to product a power; thus, 
in the expression 7x7x7 = 343, 7 is the root from which the 
power, 343, is produced. 

04LG. Evolution is the process of extracting the root of a 
number considered as a power ; it is the reverse of Involution. 

Any number whatever may be considered a power whose root 
is to be extracted. 

II4:7* A Eational Boot is a root that can be exactly obtained. 

04L8* A.Snrd is an indicated root that can not be exactly ol>- 
tained. 

649. The Badieal Sign is the character, v^, which, placed 
before a number, indicates that its root is to be extracted. 

O^O^^The Index of the root is the figure placed above the 
radical sign, to denote what root is to be taken. When no index 
is wTitten, the index, 2, is always understood. 

OSl. The names of roots are derived from the corresponding 
powers, and are denoted by the indices of the radical sign. Thus, 
%/lOO denotes the square root of 100; VlOO denotes the cube 
root of 100; VlOU denotes \hQ fourth root of 100; etc. 

G«i2« Evolution is sometimes denoted by a fractional exponent, 
the name of the root to be extracted being indicated by the deno- 
minator. Thus, the square root of 10 may be written 10 ; the 

cube root of 10, 10 , etc. * 

6S3. Fractional exponents are also used to denote both invo- 
lution and evolution in the same expression, the numerator indi- 
cating the power to which the given number is to be raised, and 
the denominator the root of the power which is to be taken ; thus, 

7 denotes the cube root of the second power of 7, and is the 

same as v^7*; so also 7^ = v 7^ 

G^4i« In extracting any root of a number, any figure or figures 

may be regarded as tens of the next inferior order. Thus, in 

2546, the 2 may be considered as tens of the 3d order, the 25 as 

tens of the second order, or the 254 as tens of the first order. 
32* 
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SQUARE BOOT. 

6SS. The Square Boot of a namber is one of the two equal 
factors that produce the number. Thus, the square root of 64 is 
«, for 8 X 8 = 64. 

To derive the method of extracting the square root of a num- 
ber, it is necessary to determine 

Ist The relative number of places in a number and its square root 

2d. The relations of the figures of the root to the periods of 
the number. 

3d. The law by which the parts of a number are combined in 
the formation of its square ; and 

4th. The factors of the eombinations. 

CSG* The relative number of places in a given number and 
its square root is shown in the following illustrations. 

Roots. Squarefl. Roots. Sqnares. 

1 1 11 

9 81 10 1,00 

99 98,01 100 1,00.00 

999 99,80,01 1000 1,00,00,00 

From these examples we perceive 

Ist. That a root consisting of 1 place may have 1 or 2 places in lie 
square. 

2d. That in all cases the addition of 1 place to the root adds 2 
places to the square. Hence, 

I. If we point off a number into two-figure periods^ commencing 
at the right hand, the number of full periods andrthe left hand 
full or partial period wiU indicate the number of places in the 
square root. 

To ascertain the relations of the several figures of the root to the 
periods of the number, observe that if any number, as 2345, be de- 
composed at pleasure, the squares of the left hand parts will be re 
lated in local value as follows : 

2000« = 4 00 00 00 

2300« = 5 29 00 00 

23402 = 5 47 56 00 

2345^ = 6 49 90 25 : Hence, 

II. The square of the first figure of the root is contained wholly 
in the first period of the power ; the square of the first two figures 
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of the root is contained whoUy in the first two periods of the power ; • 

q,nd so on, 

NoTB. —The periods and figure of the root are eounted from the left band. 

The coii^Rb.ations in the formation of a square may be shown aiS 
follows : 

If we take any number consisting of two figures, as 43, and decom- 
pose it into two parts, 40 + 3, then the square of the number may 
be formed by multiplying both parts by each part separately : thus, 

40 + 3 
. 40 + 3 

120 + 9 
1600 + 120 

43« = 1600 + 240 + 9 = 1849. 
. Of these combinations, we observe that the first, 1600, is th,e square 
of 40 the second, 240, is twice 40 multiplied by 3 ; and the third, 9, 
is the square of 3. Hence, 

III. The square of a number composed of tens and units is 
equal to the square of the tens, plus twice the tens multiplied bt/ the 
units, plus the square of the units. 

By observing the manner in which the square is formed, we per- 
ceive that the unit figure must always be contained as a factor in 
both the second and third parts ; these parts taken together, may 
therefore be factored, thus, 240 + 9 == (80 + 3) y 3. Hence, 

IV. If the square of the fens be subtracted from the entire 
square, the remainder will be equal to twice the tens plus the units 
multiplied by the units. 

1. What is the square root of 5405778576 ? 

OPERA noN. Analysis. Pointing off the 

540577857ft ( 73524 given number into periods of 
49 two figures each, the 5 periods 

show that there will be 5 fig- 
ures in tlve root, (I). Since 
the square of the first figure 
of the root is always contained 
wholly in the first period of 
the power, (II), we seek for the 

, ,^„ . . -ooiT/. greatest square in the first pe* 

147044 588176 ° , .. ^ , . , ^ a\ 

588176 Tiocif 54, which we find by 

trial to be 49, and we place 



143 


505 . 
429 


1465 


7677 
7325 


14702 


35285 
29404 
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its root^ 7, as the first figure of ihe required root, and regard it as 
tens of the next inferior order, (II). We now subtract 49, the 
square of the first figure of the root, from the first period, 54, and' 
bringing down the next period, obtain 505 for a remdmder. And 
since the square of the first two figures of the root is contained wholly 
in the first two periods of the power, (II), the remainder, 505, must 
contain at least twice tJie first figure {tens) plus the second fig^rt 
(units), multiplied by the second figure^ (I^)» Now if we could divide 
this remainder by twice the first figure plus the second, which is one 
of the factors, the quotient would be the second figure, or the other 
factor. But since we have not yet obtained the second figure, the 
complete divisor can not now be employed ; and we therefore write 
twice the first figure, or 14, at the left of 505 for a trial divisor, re- 
garding it as tens. Dividing the dividend, exclusive of the right 
hand figure, \>J 14, we obtain 3 for the second, or trial figure of the 
root, which we annex to the trial divisor, 14, making 143, the com- 
plete divisor. Multiplying the complete divisor by the trial figure 
3, and subtracting the product from the dividend, we have 76 for a 
remainder. "We have now taken the square of the first two figures of 
the root from the first two periods ; and since the square of the first 
three figures of the root is contained wholly in the first three periods, 
(II), we bring down the third period, 77, to the remainder, 76, and 
obtain for a new dividend 7677, which must contain at least twice the 
two figures already found plus the third, multiplied by the third, (IV). 
Therefore to obtain the third figure, we must take for a new trial 
divisor twice the two figures, 73, considered as tens of the next infe- 
rior order, which we obtain in the operation by doubling the last fig- 
ure of the last complete divisor, 143, making 146. Dividing, we ob- 
tain 5 for the next figure of the root; then regarding 735 as tens of 
the next inferior order, we proceed as in the former steps, and thus 
continue till the entire root, 73524, is obtained. 

OS 7. From these principles and illustra^jions we derive the 
following 

Rule. I. Point off the given number into periods af two figures 
each, counting from, units' place toward the left and right, 

II. Find the greatest square number in the left hand period, and 
write its root for the first figure in the root ; subtract tlie square 
number from tfie left hand period, and to the remainder bring 
down the next period for a dividend. 
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III. At the hft of the dividend write twice ike fir^t figure of the 
root, for a trial divisor ; divide the dividend, exclusive of its right 
hand fig^ire, hy the trial divisor, arid write the quotient for a trial 
figure in the root. 

IV. Anyiex the trial figure of the root to the trial divisor for a 
complete divisor; multiply tlie complete divisor hy the trial figure 
in the root, subtract the product from tJte dividend, and to the 
reniairvder bring down the next period for a new dimdend. 

Y Multiply the last figure oj the last complete divisor by 2 for 
a new t'^ial divisor with which proceed as before. 

NoTKS. — 1. If at any time the product be greater than the dividend, diminish 
the trial figure of the root, and correot the erroneous work. 

2. If a cipher occur in the root, annex a cipher to the trial divisor, and another 
period to the dividend, and proceed as before. 

3. If there is a remainder after all the periods have been brought down, 
unnex periods oi ciphers, and continue the root to as liiany decimal places as 
are required. 

4. The decimal points in the work may be' omitted, care being taken to point 
off in the root according to the number of decimal periods used. 

5. The square root of a common fraction may be obtained by extracting the 
Bouare roots of the numerator and denominator separately, provided the terms 
are perfect squares ; otherwise, the fraction may first be reduced to a decimal. 

6. Mixed numbers may be reduced to the decimal form before ejltracting the 
root ; or, if the denominator of the fraction is a perfect square, to an improper 
fraction. 

7. The pupil will acquire greater facility, and secure greater accuracy, by 
keeping units of like order under each other, and each divisor opposite the 
corresponding dividend, as shown in the operation. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is tbe sqnare root of 315844 ? Ans. 562. 

2. What is the square root of 152399025? Ans. 12345. 
8. What is the square root of 56280004 ? Of 597 ? ' 

4. What is the square root of 10795.21? Ans, 103.9. 

5. What is the square root of 58.1406} ? Aiis. 7.62 J. 
Find the values of the following expressions : 

^ 6. v^ .00003 lW69. Ans. .00563. 

7. v^3858.0769^409'64. Ans, 62.11342. 

8. v^|. * Ans. .745355+. 

9. v^99225 — 63504. 10. V^.126736— v^.045369. 

12. \^W>r^b'' x¥. Ans. 202500. 
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1. Find the square root of 8, correct to 6 decimal 



OPERATION. 

[ 2.828427+. Ans. 

8.000000 
4 



48 


400 
384 


562 
6648 


1600 
1124 

47600 
45184 


6656 


2416* 
2262 

* 


566 


154 
113 



57 



Analysis. Extracting the square 
root in the usual way until we have 
ohtained the 4 places, 2.828, the' 
corresponding remainder is 2416, and 
the next trial divisor, with the cipher 
omitted, is 5656. "We now omit to 
bring down a period of ciphers to 
the remainder, thus contracting the 
dividend 2 places ; and we contract 
the divisor an equal number of places 
by omitting to annex the trial figure 
of the root, and regarding the right 
hand figure, 6, as a rejected or re- 
dundant figure. We now divide as 
in contracted division of decimals, 
(226), bringing down each divisor in 
its place, with one redundant figure 
ncreased by 1 when the r^'ecied figure is 5 or more, and carrying the 
«ns from the redundant figure in multiplication. We observe that 
he entire root, 2.828427+, contains as many pUices a>s there are places 
n the periods used. Hence the following 

Rule. I If necessary, annex periods of ciphers to the given 
number J and assume as many figures as there are pla^e^ requ/ired 
'n the root; tJien proceed in the usual manner until all th^ assumed 
figures have been employed^ omitting the rernaining figures^ if any. 
II. Form the v^xt trial divisor as usual, hut omit to annex to it 
ihe trial figure cf the root, reject one figure from the right to form 
zach subsequent divisor, and in multiplying regard the jrigkt hand 

figure of edch'myntracted divisor as redundant 

Notes. — 1. If the rejected figure is 5 or more, increase the next left band 
5gure by 1. 
2. Always take full periods, both of decimals and integers. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Find the square root of 32 correct to the seventh decimal 
place. Ans. 5.6568542 + . 
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2. Find the square root of 12 ootrecttathe seyenth decimal 
place. Ans, 3.4641017+ . 

3. Find the square root of 3286.9835 correct to the fourth 
decimal place. Ans, 57.3322+. 

4. Find the square root of .5 correct to the sixth decimal 
place. Am. .745355+. 

^ 5. Find the square root of 64 correct to the sixth decimal 
place. Ans, 2.563479 + . 

6. Find the square root of 1.06^ correct to the sixth decimal 

place. Ans, 1.156817 +. 

s 

7. Find the value of 1.0125^ correct to the fourth decimal 

place. Ans, 1.0188 +. 

8. Find the value of 1.0233752^ correct to the sixth decimal 
place. Ans. 1.01162+. 

CUBE ROOT. 

BSO. The Cube Boot of a number is one of the three equal 
factors that produce the number. ThuS; the cube root^f 343 is 
7, wnee 7x7x7 = 343. 

To derive the method of extracting the cube root of a number, 
it is necessary to determine 

1st. The relative number of places in a given number and its 
cube root. 

2d. The relations of the figures of the root to the periods of 
the number. 

3d. The law by which the parts of a number are combined in 
the formation of a cube ; and 

4th. The factors of these combinations. 

660* The relative number of places in a given number and 
its cube, is shown in the following illustrations : 

fioots. ! Gabes. 

1 1 

10 1,000 
100 1,000,000 

999 997,002,999 1000 1,000,000,000 

■» 

From these examples, we perceive, 



Roots. 


Cubes. 


1 

9 
99 


1 

729 
907,299 
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Ist. Tfaftt a root consisting of 1 place may have from 1 to 3 places 
in the cube. 

2d. That in all cases the addition of 1 place to the root adds 3 
places to the cube Hence, ^IW' 

I. If we point off a number into three-figure periods^ com- kr~* 
nienciiTp at the right hand, the numher of fuU periods and the left k*^ 
hand fuU or partial period will indicate the numher of pl-aces in ij{^ 
the cube root. \^ 

To ascertain the relations of the several figures of the root to the 
periods ot the number, observe that if any number, as 5423, be de- 
composed, the cubes of the parts will be related in local value, as 

follows : 

5000» = 125 000 000 000 
5400» = 157 364 000 000 
6420* = 159 220 088 000 
5423' = 159 484 621 967. Hence, 

/ II. The cvbe of the first figure of the root is contained whoUy in. 
the first period of the power ; the cube of the first two figures of 
the root is contained whxMy in the first two periods of the power; 
and so oj^ 

To learn the combinations of tens and units in the formation of a 
cube, take any number consisting of two figures, as 54, and decom- 
pose it into two parts, 50-|-4; then having formed the square by 656, 
III, multiply each part of this square by the units and tens of 54 
separately, thus, 

54* = ' 50* -f 2 X 50 X 4 + 4' 

50 -f 4 

50* X 4 -f 2 X 50 X 4=« -f 4» 
50»+2x 5Q»x 4-f '50x4^ 

54«= 503 -f 3 X 50=* X 4+ 3 X 50 X 42 -f 4» = 156924 
Of these combinations, the first is the cube of 50, the second is 3 
times the square of 50 multiplied by 4, the third is 3 times 50 multi- 
plied by the square of 4, and the fourth is the cube of 4. Hence, 

III. The cabe of a number composed of tens and units is equal * 
to the cube of the tens, plus three times the square of the tens multi- 
plied by the units, plus three times the tens multiplied by the square 
of the units, plus the cube of the units. 

By observing the manner in which the cube is formed, we perceive 
that each of the last three parts contains the units as a factor ; these 
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part6> considered as one number, may thearefare be s^varated into two 
factors, thus, 

(3 X 502 4- 3 X 50 X 4 + 42) X 4. Hence, 

IV. If the cube of the t€ns be subtracted from the entire cubej 

the remaimhr will be composed of two factors, one of which will be 
three times tlie square of the tens plus three times the tens mtdtiplied 
hy tli^>miits plus the square of the units ; and the other, the units 
1. What is the cube root of 145780726447 ? 

OPERATION. 

145780726447 ( 52G3, Ans. 
' 125 



I 


II 


152 


304 


1566 


9396 



7500 20780 
7804 15608 



811200 • 5172726 
820596 4923576 



83002800 249150447 
15783 47349 83050149 249150447 

Analysis. Pointing off J^e given number into periods of 3 figures 
each, the four periods show that there will be four figures in the root, 
(I). Since the cube of the first figure of the root is contained wholly 
in the first period of the power, (II), we seek the greatest cube in the 
first period, 145, which we find by trial to be 125, and we place its 
root, 5, for the first figure of the required root, and regard it as tens 
of the next inferior order, (664). We now subtract 125, the cube 
of this figure, from the first period, 145, and bringing dovm the next 
period, obtain 20780 for a remainder. And since the cube of the first 
two figures of the root is contained wholly in the first two periods of 
the power, (li), the remainder, 20780, must contain at least the pro- 
duct of the two factors, one of which is three times the squ^are of the 
first figure (tens), plus three times the Jir^t figure multiplied by the 
second (units), plus the square of the second; and the other, liie second 
figure (IV) Now if we could divide this remainder by the first of 
these factors, the quotient would be the other factor, or the second 
figure of the root. But as the first factor is composed in part of the 
second figure, which we have not yet found, we can not now obtain the 
complete divisor ; and we therefore write three times the square of 
the first figure, regarded as tens, or 50* X 3 = 7500, at the left of the 
dividend, for a trial divisor. Dividing the dividend by the trial 
divisor, we obtain 2 for the second, or trial figure of the root. To 
83 z 
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complete the diTisor, we miBt add to the trial- diyisor, as a ooi 

three times the tens of the root already found multiplied by tl 

plus the square of the units, (IV). But as 50 X 3 x 2 -f 2^ = 

3 -f 2) X 2, we annex the second figure, 2, to three times 

figure, 5, and thus obtain 50 X 3 + 2 = 152, the first facto 

correction, which we write in the column marked I. Mul 

this result by the 2, we have 304, the correction, which we 

the column marked II. Adding the correction to the trial di^ 

obtain 7804, the complete divisor. Multiplying the complete 

by the trial figure of the root, subtracting the product fi 

dividend, and bringing down the next period, we have 207) 

remainder. 

We have now taken the cube of the first two figures of i 

considered as tens of the next inferior order, from the fin 

periods of the number ; and since the cube of the first three 

of the root i». contained wholly in the first thre^ periods of the 

(II), the remainder, 20780, must contain at least the producl 

two factors, one of which is three times the square of the J 

figures of the root (regarded as tens of the next order) ph 

times the first two figures multiplied by the third, plus the squai 

third; and the other, the third figure, (IV). Therefore, to ob 

third figure, we must use for a trial divisor throe times the sq 

the first two figures, 52, considered as tens. And we observe ' 

significant part of this new trial divisor may be obtained by 

the last complete divisor, the last correction, and the square 

last figure of the root, thus : 

7804 = (50« X 3) + (50 X 3 X 2) + 22 

304 = 50 X 3 X 2 + 2^ 

4=^ 2^ 



8112 = (50» +100x2 +2'«)x3 = 52«x S 

This nurdber is obtained in the operation vrithout re-wrii 
parts, by adding the square of the second root figure menta' 
combining units of like order, thus : 4, 4, and 4 are 12, and vi 
the unit figure, 2, in the new trial divisor ; then 1 to carrj 
is 1 ; then 3 and 8 are 11, etc. Annexing two ciphers to th 
because 52 is regarded as tens of the next order, and dividing 
new trial divisor, 811200, we obtain 6, the third figure in tl 
To complete the second trial divisor, after the manner of cone 
the first, we should annex the third figure of the root, 6, i 
times the former figures, 52, for the first factor of the cor 
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But as we have in columnl three times 5 with the 2 aiiiiexed, xyf 152, 
we need only multiply the last figure, 2, by 3, and annex the third 
figure of the root, 6, which gives 1566, the first factor of the correc- 
tion sought, or the second term in column I. Multiplying this number 
by the 6, we obtain 9396, the correction sought ; adding the correction 
to the trial divisor, we have 820596, the complete divisor ; multiplying 
tiie complete divisor by the 6, subtracting the product from the divi- 
dend, and bringing down the next period, we have 249150947 for a 
new dividend We may now regard the first three figures of the root, 
526, as tens of the next inferior order, and .proceed as before till the 
entire root, 5263, is extracted. 

661* From these principles and illustrations we deduce the 
following 

. KuLE. I. Point off the given numler into perMs of three 
figures each, countiog^ from units place toward fhi left and' right, 

II. Find (he greatest cube that does not exceed the left hand 
period, and write its root for the first figure in the required root ; 
siuhtract the cuhe from the left hand period^ and to the remainder 
bring down the next period for a dividend, 

III. At the left of the dividend write three times the square of 
the first figure of the root, and annex two ciphers, for a trial di-' 
visor; divide the dividend by the trial divisor, and write the quo^ 
tientfor a trial figure in the root. 

IV. Annex the trial figure to three times the former figure, and 
write the result in a column marked J, one line below the trial 
divisor, multiply this term by the trial figure, and write the 
product on the same lin>e in a column marked II j add this term 
as a correction to the trial divisor, and the result will be the com- 
plete divisor, 

. Ym Multiply the complete divisor by the trial figure; subtract 
$he product from the dividend, and to the remainder bring down 
the next period for a new dividend, 

VI. Add the square of the last figure of the root, the last term 
in column II, and the complete divisor together, and annex two 
ciphers, for a new trial divisor} with which ghtain another trial 
figure in the root. 
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VII. Multiply (he unit figure of the last term in column 1 5y 
3, and annex the trial figure of the root for the next term of 
column I ; multiplt/ this result hy the trial figure of the root for 
the next term of column II; add this term to the trial divisor for 
a complete divisor ^ with which proceed as hefore, 

NoTBS. — t. If at any time the product be greater than the dividend, diminisli 
the trial figure of the root, and correct the erroneous work. 

2. If a cipher occur in the root, annex two more ciphers to the trial divisor, 
and another period to the dividend; then proceed as before with column I, ao^ 
nexing both cipher and trial figure. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the cube root of 389017 ? Ans. 73. 

2. What is the cube root of 44361864 ? Ans. 354. 

3. What is the cube root of 10460353203 ? Ans. 2187. 

4. What is the cube root of 98867482624 ? Ans. 4624. 

5. What is the cube root of 30.625 ? Ans. 3.12866 +. 

6. What is the cube root of llli ? Ans. 4.8076 f 

7. What is the cube root of .000148877 ? Ans. .053. 
Find the "values of the following expressions. 

8. V l22gl5^32^ 3gy Ans. 4968. 

9. ^i/l.S4;217J28? Ans. 8. 

10. V^mWt _ Ans. 1156. 

11. ^Mxi X ^im^ ^^' If- 

12. How much does the sum of the cube roots of 50 and 31 

exceed the cube root of their sum ? An^. 2.4986+. 

CONTRACTED METHOB. 

602. In applying contracted decimal division to the extrac- 
tion of the cube root of numbers, we observe, 

1st. For each new figure in the root; the terms in the operation 
extend to the right 3 places in the column of dividends, 2 places 
in the column of divisors, and 1 place in column I. Hence, 

2d. If at any point in the operation we omit to bring down new 
periods in the dividend, we must shorten each succeeding divisor 
1 place, and feach succeeding term in column T, 2 places. 

1. What is the cube root of 189, correct to 8 decimal places ? 
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|5.73879355zb, Ans, 

189.000000 
125 



157 


1099 


7500 
8599 


64000 
60193 


1713 


5139 


974700 
979839 


3 807000 
2 939517 


1719 


1375 


984987 
986362 


867483* 

789090 


17 


12 


98774 
98786 


78393 
69150 




• 


9880 


9243 
8892 




988 


351 
296 




99 


55 
50 




10 


5 
5 



Analysis. We 
proceed by the usual 
method to extract 
the cube root of the 
given number until 
we have obtained 
the three figures, 
5.73 ; the corres- 
ponding remainder 
is 867483, and the 
next trial divisor 
with the ciphers 
omitted is 984987. 
We now omit to 
bring down a period 
of ciphers, thus con- 
tracting the divid- 
end 3 places; and 
we contract the di- 
visor an equal num- 
ber of places by 
omitting to annex the two ciphers, and regarding the right hand 
figure, 7, as a redundant figure. Then dividing, we obtain 8 for the 
next figure of the root. To complete the divisor, we obtain a correc- 
tion, 1375, contracted 2 places by omitting to annex the trial figure 
of the root, 8, to the first factor, 1719, and regarding the right hand 
figure, 9, as redundant in multiplying. Adding the contraction to 
the contracted divisor, we have the complete divisor, 986362, the right 
hand figure being redundant. Multiplying by 8 and subtracting the 
product from the dividend, we have 78393 for a new dividend. Then 
to form the new trial divisor, we disregard the square of the root 
figure, 8, because this square consists of the same orders of units as 
ihe two rejected places in the divisor; and we simply add the cor- 
rection, 1375, and the complete divisor, 986362, and rejecting 1 figure, 
thus obtain 98774, of which the right hand figure, 4, is redundant. 
Dividing, we obtain 7 for the next root figure. Rejecting 2 places 
from the last term in column I, we have 17 for the next contracted 
term in this column. We then obtain, by the manner shown in the 
former step, the correction 12, the complete divisor, 98786, the prod- 
uct, 69150, and tho new dividend, 9243. We then obtain the new trial 
33* 
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divisor, 9880 ; and as oolumn I is terminated by rejecting the twc 
places, 17, we continue the contracted divisor as in square root, and 
thus obtain the entire root, 5.73879355 it, which is correct to the last 
decimal place, and contains as many places as there are places in tte 
periods used. Hence the following 

Rule. I. If necessary , annex ciphers to the given number j and 
assume as many figures as there are places required in the root; 
then proceed by the usual method until all the assumed figures have 
been employed. 

n. Form the next trial divisor as tisual, but omit to annex the 
two ciphers, and refect one place in forming each subsequent trial 
divisor. 

Ill In completing the contracted divisors j omit at first to annex 
the trial figure of the root to the term in column I, and re/ect 2 
pjaccs in forming each succeeding term in this column. 

IV. In * multiply ing, regard the right hand figure of each con- 
tracted term J in column land in the column of divisors, as redund- 
ant. 

Notes. — 1. After the contraction commences, the square of the last root figure 
is disregarded in forming the new trial divisors. 
2. Employ only /tdl periods in the number. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Find the cube root of 24, correct to 7 decimal places. 

Ans. 2.8844992 =fc. 

2. Find the cube root of 12000.812161, correct to 9 decimal 
places. Ans. 22.894864927 ±. 

3. Find the cube root of .171467, correct to 9 decimal places. 

Ans. .555554730 db. 

4. Find the cube root of 2. 42999 correct to 5 decimal places. 

Ans. 1. 34442 zh. . 

5. Find the cube root of 19.44, correct to 5 decimal places. 

Ans. 2.68884 =b. 

6. Find the value of ^| to 6 places. Ans. .941035 ±. 

7. Find the value of ^.57 1428. to 9 places. 

Ans. .829827017 zh. 
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8. Find the value of V 1. 0867482 5» to 7 places. 

Ans, 1.059671 dz. 

9. Eind the value of 1.053 to 7 places. 

Ans. 1.0847146 =h. 



ROOTS OP ANY DEGREE. 

003. Any root whatever may be extracted by means of the 
[uave and cube rootS; as will be seen in the two cases which follow. 

OASE I. 

664. When the index of the required root contains 
o other factor than 2 or 3. 

We have seen that if we raise any power of a given number to 
ay required power, the result will be that power (^ the given 
umber denoted by the product of the two indices, (643, III)- 
'onversely, if we extract successively two or more roots of a given 
umber, the result must be that root of the given number denoted 
y the product of the indices. 

1. What is the 6th root of 2176782336 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Tbe index of the 

6 = 2x3 required root is 6 = 2 X 3 ; we 

\/ 2176782336 = 46657 therefore extract the square root 

\/ 46656 =36, Ans. o^ *he given number, and the 

cube root of this result, and ob- 
^' tain 36, which must be the 6th 

V2176782336 = 1296 root requii'ed. Or, we first find 

\/l296 = 36, Ans. *he cube root of the given num- 

ber, and then the sqifiire root of 
le result, as in the operation. Hence the following 

KuLE. Separate the index of the required root into its prime 
actorSy and extract successiveli/ the roots indicated hy the several 
actors obtained; the final result wiU he the required root. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the 6fch root of 6321363049 ? Ans. 43, 

2. What is the 4th root of 5636405776 ? Ans. 274. 



gg2 EVOLUTION. 

3. What is the Sth root of 1091123019776 ? Am. 32. 

4. What is the 6th root of 25632972850442049 ? Ans. ^43. 
6. What is the 9th root of 1.577635 ? Ans. 1.052567+. 

Note. — Extract the cube root of the cube root by tbe . contracted methoii, 
carryinj^ tbc> root in cacb operation to 6 decimal pUiees onlj. 

6. What is the 12th root of 16.3939 ? Ans, 1.2155+. 

7. What is the 18th root of 104.9617 ? Ans. 1.2950+. 

CASE II. 

66S. When the index of the required root is prime, 
or contains any other factor than 2 or 3. 

To extract any root of a niimher is to separate the numher into 
as many equal factors as there are units in the index of the re- 
quired root ; and it will he found that if h j any means we can 
separate a numher into factors nearly equal to each other^ the 
average of these factors, or their sum divided the numher of fac- 
tors, will he nearly equal to the root indicated by the number of 
factors. 

1. What is the 7th root of 308 ? 

OPERATION. Analysis. We first 

V3O8 = 2.59+ fi^d by Case I, the 6th 

^'^ = 2.04+ ^^^*» ^^^ ^Iso the Sth 

2.59 + 2.04 = 4.63 root of 308 ; and since 

4.63 -f- 2 = 2.31, assumed root. the 7th root must be 

2.31« = 151.93 less than the former 

308 -r- 151.93 = 2.0272+ and greater than the 

f-Sl?/ + 2.0272 ==15.8872 ^ latter, we take the ave- 
15.88/2— / =2.2696, 1st approximation. « ^, , 

^-^ ■■ rage of the two, or one 

2.269» = 136.6748 half of thoir mitrm 9 *^1 

308 H- 130.6748 = 2.253452+ ^^" 01 tneir sums, J.ol 

2.269 X 6 + 2.253452 = 15.871052 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^« a^mmed 

15.871052 -^ 7 = 2.267293, 2d approx. root We next raise 

the assumed root, 2.31, 
to the 6th power, and divide the given number, 308, by the result, 
and obtain 2.0272+ for a quotient ; we thus separate 308 into 7 fac- 
tors, 6 of which are equal to 2.31, and the other is 2.0272. As these 
7 factors are nearly equal to each other, the average of them all must 
be a near approximation to the 7th root. Multiplying the 2.31 by 6, 
adding the 2.0272 to the product, and dividing this result by 7, we 
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find the average to be 2.2696, which is the first approximation to the 
required root. We next divide 308 by the 6th power of 2.2690, and 
obtain 2.253452+ for a quotient; and we thus separate the given 
number into 7 factors, 6 of which are each equal to 2.2696, and the 
other is 2.253452. Finding the average of these factors, as in the 
former steps, we have 2.267293, which is the 7th root of the given 
number, correct to 6 decimal places. Hence the following 

Rule. I. Find hy trial some number nearly equal to the re- 
quired root, and call this the assumed root. 

II. Divide the given number by that power of the assumed root 
denoted by the index of the required root less 1 ; to this quotient 
add as many times the assumed root as there are units in tlie 
index of the required root less 1, and divide the amouiit by the 
index of the required root. The result will be die first approxi- 
mate root required. 

III. Take the last approximation for the assumed root, with 
which proceed as with the former, and thus continue till the re- 
quired root is obtained to a sufficient degree of exactness. 

Notes. — 1. The involution and division in all cases will Jbe much abridged by 
decimal contraction. 

2. If the index of the required root contains the factors, 2 or 3, we may first 
extract the square or cube root as many times, successively, as these, factors are 
found in the index, after which we must extract that root of the result which is 
denoted by the remaining factor of the index. Thus, if the 15th root were re- 
quired, we should first find the cube root, then the 5th root of this result. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the 20th root of 617 ? 

OPERATION. 

JO = 2 X 2 X 5. 

y/m = 24.839485+. 

v^ 24.889485 = 4.983923+. 

4/4.983923 = 1.378838+. Ans. 

2. What is the 5th root of 120 ? 2 , ^ 'I 1 H t ? ^f- 

3. What is the 7th root of 1.95678 ? 

4. What is the 10th root of 743044 ? 

6. What is the 15th root of 15 ? 
6 What is the 25th root of 100 ? 

7. What is the 5th root of 5 ? 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE SQUARE AND CtTBB ROOTS. 

AMI. An Angle 13 the opening between two lines ^ 
that meet each other. 

667. A Right Angle, is an angle formed by two 
lines perpendicular to each other. Thos^ 6 A C is a right angle. 

608- If ^n angle is less than a 
right angle, it is acute ; if greater 
than a right angle, it is ohtiuse. 
Thus, the angle on the right of the 

line C B is acute, and the angle on 

the left of C B is obtuse. 

660. Parallel Lines are lines hay- a 

ing the same direction, as A and B. * 

670. A Triangle is a figure having three sides 
and three angles, as A B C. 

671. A Bight- Angled Triangle is a triangle 
having one right angle, as at C. 

672* 1'be Hypotenuse Is the side opposite the 
right angle, as A B. 

673. The Base of a triangle is the side on which it is sup- 
posed to stand, as A 0. • ' 

674* The Altitude of a triangle is the perpendicular distance 
from the base, or the base produced, to the angle opposite, as C B. 

NoTB. *-- The altitude of a right-angled triangle is the side called the perpen- 
dicular. 

B7S* A Square is a figure haying four equal sides and four 
right angles 

676. A Bectangle or Parallelogram 

is a figure having four right angles, and its 
opposite sides equal. 

677. A Diagonal is a line drawn 
through a figure, joining two opposite 
angles^ as A C. 
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078. A Circle is a figure bounded by 
one uniform curved line. 

679. The Circninferenoe of a circle is 
the curved line bounding It. 

08O. The Diameter of a circle is a 
straight line passing through the center, and 
terminating in the circumference. 

681. A Semi-Circle is one half of a circle. 

083« A Prism is a solid whose bases or ends 
are any similar, equal, and parallel plane figures* 
and whose sides are parallelograms. 

683* A Parallelepiped is a solid bounded by 
six parallelograms, the opposite ones of which are 
parallel and equal to each other. Or, it is a prism 
whose base is a parallelogram. 

684. A Cube is a solid bounded by six 
equal squares. The cube is sometimes called a 
Right Prism, 

68t(. A Sphere or Globe is a solid 
bounded by a single curved surface, which in 
every part is equally distant from a point 
within called its center. 

686* The Diameter of a sphere is a 
straight line passing through its center, and 
terminating at its surface. 

687. A Hemisphere is one half of a globe or sphere. 

688. Similar Fig^ures and Similar Solids are such as have 
their like dimensions proportional. 





PROBLEM I. 

689. To find either side of a right-angled triangle, 
the other two sides being given. 

Let us take any right-angled triangle, as ABC, and form the 
square, A E D C, on the hypotenuse. Now take a portion, A B C, of 
this square, and move it as on a hinge at A, until the points B and G 
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are brought to the positions of H 
and E, respectively. Take also 
another portion, D F C, and move 
it as on a hinge at D, until the 
points F and C are brought to the 
positions of G and E, respectively. 
Then tbe figure formed by the 
parts thus moved and the remain- 
ing part will be composed of two 
new squares, one on AB, the 
base of the triangle, and one on 
DF, which is equal to the per- 
pendicular of the triangle. Hence, 

The square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is eqiml 
to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 

From this property we derive the following 

E.ULE. I. To find the hypotenuse ; — Add the squares of the 
two sideSy and extract the square root of the sum. 

II. To find either of the shorter sides ; — Subtract the square 
of the given side from the square of the hypotenuse^ and extract the 
square root of the remainder. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. The top of a tower standing 22 feet from the sbore of a river, 
is 75 feet above the water, and 256 feet in a straight line from 
the opposite shore ; required the width of the river. 

Ans. 222.76 ft. 

2. Two ships set sail from the same port, and one sails due east 
50 leagues, the other due north 84 leagues; how far are they 

apart ? ? '< 7 >> "T" 

3. A ladder 50 ft. long will reach a window 30 ft. from the 
ground on one side of the street, and without moving the foot, will 
reach -a window 40 ft. high on the other side; what is the breadth 
of th« street? f 

4. What is the distance through a cubical block, measured from 
one corner to the opposite diagonal corner, the side of the cube 
being 6 feet? f d A'l "C^ 
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PROBLEM II. 

690. To find the side of a square equal in area to a 
given rectangle. 

Note. — This case, arithmetically consideredy requires ns to find a mean pro- 
portional between two given nambers. 

The product of the sides of the rectangle will be the area which 
the square is to contain ; hence 

KuLE. Multiply the sides of the rectangle together, and extract 
the square root of the jyroduct. 

EXAMPLES POR PRACTICE. 

1. There is a field whose length is 208 rods, and whose breadth 
is 13 rods ; what is the length of the side of a square lot contain- 
ing an equal area ? j4n«. 52 rods. 

2. If it cost $312 to inclose a farm 216 rods long and 24 rods 
wide, how much less will it cost to inclose a square farjpa of equal 
area with the same kind of fence ? J^ W SC* ^ 

3. What is the mean proportional between 12 and 588 ? 

Ans, 84. 

4. A and B traded together. A put in $540 for 480 days, and 
received } of the gain ; and the number of dollars which B put 
in was equal to the number of days it was employed in trade. 
What was B's capital ? Ans. $720. 

PROBLEM III. 

691. To find the two sides of a rectangle, the area 
and the ratio of the sides being given. 

NoTR. — This case, arithmetically considered, requires ns to find two nambers 
whose product and ratio are given 

If we multiply together the terms of the given 
ratio, the product will be the area of a rectangle 
similar in form to the rectangle whose sides are 
required. Now we perceive, by the accompanying 
figures, that multiplying both sides of any rect- 
angle by 2, 3, 4, etc., multiplies the area by the 
34 
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squares of these numbers, or 4, 9, 16, 
etc. If, therefore, we divide the given 
area by the rectangle of the terms pro- 
portional to the required sides, the quo- 
tient will' be the sguare of that number 
which must be multiplied into these pro- 
portional terms to produce the required 
sides. 

Hence the following 

BuLE. I. Divide the given area hy the product of the terms 
proportional to the stdeSy and extract the sqttare root of the quotient. 

n. Multiply the root thus obtained hy each proportional term; 
the products wiU he the corresponding sides, 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTIGS. 

1. Tbe sides of a rectangle containing 432 square feet are as 4 
to 3 ; required the length and breadth. 

Ans, Length, 24 feet; breadth, 18 feet 

2. Separate 23 into two factors which shall be to each other as 
2 to 3. Ans. 3.91578 + ; 5.87367 +. 

3. It is required to lay out 283 A. 2 R. 27 P. of land in the 
form of a rectangle whose length shall be 3 times the width; 
what will be the dimensions ? 

Note. — The proportional terms are 3:1. 

- ^ Ans. 369 rods; 123 rod5. 

PROBLEM IV. 

693. To find the radius, diameter, or circumference 
of a circle, the ratio of its area to a known circle being 
given. 

All examples of this class relating to circles, may be solved by 
means of the following property : — 

The areas of two circles are to each other as the squares of their 
radiiy diameters, or circumferences, 

KoTB. — This property of the eir^le is only a partionlar case of a more g«neral 
principle, viz. : That the areas of similar figures are to each other as the aquaree 
of their like dimensions. TWa i^tItiqI^I^ is rigidly demonstrated in Geometry) 
oat cannot be easily proved \veTO. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Tbe radios of a circjle caotaiaing 28.2744 sq. ft., is 6 ft.; 
wliat is the radius of a cirele containing 175.7150 sq. ft. ? 

28.2744 : 175.7150 == 6* : ( ) = 225, square of radius Re- 
quired. Hence, \/225 == 15, Ans. 

2. If it cost $75 to inclose a circular pond containing a cer- 
tain area, how much will it cost at the same rate to inclose an- 
other, containing 5 times the area of the first? Ans. $167. 70. 

3. If a cistern 6 feet in diameter hold 80 barrels of water, what 
must be the diameter of a cistern of the same depth to hold 1200 
barrels? :? 3,ii 3 -f- 

4. If a pipe 1.5 in. in diameter will fill a cistern in 5 h., what 
must be the diameter of a pipe that will fill the same cistern in 
55 min. 6 sec. ? Am, 3.5 in. 

PROBLEM V. Sw^ 

693. To find the side of a cube, the solid contents 
being given. 

Note. — This case, arithmetically considered, requires us to separate a number 
into three equal factors. 

The solid contents of a cube are found by cubing the length of 
one side ; hence, *» "^^ 

KuLE. Extract the ciibe root of the given contents. . ^ 



EXAMPLES FOE PRACTICE. 

1. What must be the length of the side of a cubical bin that 
shall contain the same quantity as one that is 24 ft. long, 18 ft. 
wide, and 4 ft. deep ? A^is. 12 ft. 

2. What must be the length of the side of a cubical bin that 
will contain 150 bushels ? A )> -^*- 

3. What must be the depth of a^oubioal cistern that will hold 
200 bbl. of water? // { J 

4. How many sq. ft. in the surface of a cube whose solidity is 
79507 cu. ft. ? ^, , v Am. 11094. 
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PROBLEM VI. 

694. To find the three dimensions of a parallele- 
piped, the solid contents and the ratio of the dimen- 
sions being given. 

NoTB 1. - This case, aritbmetically considered, requires us to separate a num- 
ber into three factors, proportional to three given numbers. 

The three dimensions will be like multiples of the proportional 
terms, (091) > the product of the three dimensions, or the solid 
contents, will therefore contain the product of the three propor- 
tional terms, and the cube of the common ratio which the pro- 
portional terms respectively bear to the corresponding dimensions, 
and no other factor. Hence the 

KuLE. I. Divide the gtv^ contents hy the product of the f^rms 
proportional to the three dimensions, and extract the cube root of 
the quotient. 

IL Multiply the root thus obtained by each proportional term; 
the products vxiU be the corresponding sides. 

NoTB 2. — The dimensions are supposed to be taken in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the faces of a solid, and to each other. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A pile of bricks in the form of a parallelepiped contains 
3000 cu. ft , and the length, breadth, and thickness, are to each 
other as 4, 3, and 2^, respectively; what are the dimensions of the 
pile? Ans. 10, 15, and 20 ft. 

2. Three numbers are to each other as 2, 5, and 7, and their, 
continued product is 4480 ; required the numbers. 

Ans. 8, 20, and 28. 

3. Separate 100 into three factors which shall be to each other 
as 2, 2 J, and 3. Ans. 3.76414 -f ; 4.70518 + ; 5.64622—. 

4. A person wishes to construct a bin that shall be of equal 
width and depth, and the length three times the width, and that 
shall contain 450 bushels of grain ? what must be its dimensions ? 
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PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. There is a park containing an area of 10 A. 2 R. 20 P., and 
tlie breadth is equal to J of the length. • If two men start from 
one corner and travel at the rate of 3 miles per hour, one going 
by the walk around the park, and the other taking the diagonal 
path through the park, ho^ much sooner will the latter reach 
the opposite corner than the former? Ans. 1 min. ^ sec. ^ 

2. What is the length of one side of a square piece of land con- 
taining 40 acres ? jT -4ws.~6Q.2&4- rd. 

3. The ground situated between two parallel streets is laid out 
into equal rectangular lots whose front measure is 44 per cent, 
greater than the depth. Now, if the streets were 20 feet further 
apart, the ground could be laid out into square lots of the same 
area as the rectangular. What is the distance between the streets ? 

An^, 100 feet. 

4. How much less will it cost to fence 40 acres of land in the 
form of a square, than in the form of a rectangle of which the 
breadth is \ the length, the price per rod being $1.40 ? 

Am, $112. 

5. If a cistern 6 feet in diameter holds 80 barrels of water, how 
much water will be contained in a cistern of the same depth and 

18 feet in diameter? y i 

6. What is th^ length of the side of a square which contaii^* *^' 
the same areiiXsj»-^6^ 7 feet in diameter ? A'm, 6.204+ feetj^- 9 V 

7. What is the length of the side of a square which can just 
be inclosed within a circle 42 inches in diameter ? 

Am. 29.7 — in. 

8. If it costs $75 to inclose a circular fish pond containing 3 A. 
86 P., how much will it cost to inclose another containing 17 A. 
HOP.? Am, $167.70. 

Note 1. — It is proved in Geometry that all similar solids are to each other as 
the cabcs of their like dimeDsions. Hence, any dimension may be found by 
proportion, when its ratio to the oorrpsponding dimension of a known similar 
solid is given. 

9. What is the length of the side of a cubical vessel that con- 
tains J as much as one whose side is 6 ft. ? Ans. 3 ft. 

7 34* . 2i»L 
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10. How many globes 4 in. in diameter are eqaal in vobine to 
one 12 in. in diameter? r i ^ ? "^ 

11. If an ox that weighs 900 lb. girt 6.5, what is the wdght 
of an ox that g^rts 8 ft. ? Ans, 1677 lb. 14 + oz. 

12. If a cable 3 in. in circamferenee supports a weight of 1500 
Ib.y what must be the circumference of a cable that will support 
4960 lb.? ^ J ^ 

13. If a stack of hay 4 feet high contain 4 tons^ bow higli 
must a similar stack be to contain 20 tons ? /^^k/^ C/ 



SERIES. 

4l9tl« A Series is a succession of numbers so related to each 
other, that >each number in the succession may be formed in the I 
same manner, from one or more preceding numbers. Thus, any 
number in the succession, 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, is formed by adding 3 
to the preceding number. Hence, 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, is a series. 

4I9G. The Law of a Series is the constant relation existing 
between two or more terms of the series. Thus, in the series, 3, 
7, 11, 15, we observe that each term after the first is greater than 
the preceding term by 4; this constant relation between the terms 
is the law of this series. 

The law of a series, and the number of terms on which it de- 
pends being given, any number of terms of the series can be 
formed. Thu9, let 64 be a term of a series whose law is, that each 
term is four times the preceding term. The term following 64 is 
64 X 4, the next term 64 x 4*, etc.; the term preceding 64 is 
64 -h4. Hence the series, as far as formed, is 16, 64, 256, 1024. 

09 7* A series is either Ascending, or Descending , according 
as each term is greater or less than the preceding term. Thus, 2, 6, 
10, 14, is an ascending series ; 32, 16, 8, 4, is a descending series. 

698* An Extreme is either the first or last term of a series. 
Thus, in the series, 4, 7, 10, 13, the first extreme is 4, the last, 13. 

099* A Mean is any term between the two extremes. Thus, 
in the series, 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, the means are 10, 20, and 40. 



PROGRESSIONS. 4(^ 

709. An Arithmetical or Equidifferent Progression is a 

series whose law of formation is a common difference. Thus, in 
the! arithmetical progression, 3, 7, 11, 15, 19, each term is formed 
from the preceding hy adding the common difference, 4. * 

701. An arithmetical progression is an ascending or descend- 
ing series, according as each term is formed from the preceding 
term by adding or subtracting the common difference. Thus, the 
ascending series, 7, 10, 13, 16, etc., is an arithmetical progression 
in which the common difference, 3, is constantly added to form 
each succeeding term; and the descending series, 20, 17, 14, 11, 
8, 6, 2, is an arithmetical progression in which the common dif- 
ference is constantly subtracted, to form each succeeding term. 

703. A Geometrical Progression is a series whose law of 
formation is a common multiplier. Thus, in the geometrical pro- 
gression, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, each term is ibrmed by multiplying the 
preceding term by the common multiplier, 2. 

703* A geometrical progression is an ascending or descending 
series, according as the common multiplier is a whole number or 
a fraction. Thus, the ascending series, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc., is a 
geometrical progression in which the common multiplier is 2; 
and the descending series, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, 1, }, J, etc., is a geo- 
metrical progression in which the common multiplier is J. 

704* The Ratio in a geometrical progression is the common 
multiplier. 

709. In the solution of problems in Arithmetical or Geomet- 
rical progression, five parts or elements are concerned, viz : 

In Arithmetical Progression — In Geometrical Progression — 

1. The first term ; , 1. The first term ; 

2. " last term ; 2. " last term ; 

3. ** number of terms ; 3. " number of terms ; 

4. ** common difference ; 4. ** ratio ; 

5. " sum of the series. 5. " sum of the sex-ics. 

The conditions of a problem in progression may be such as to 
require any one of the five parts from any three of the four re- 
maining parts; hence, in either Arithmetical or Geometrical Pro- 
gression, there are 5 X 4 = 20 cases, or classes of problems, and 
no more, requiring each a different solution. 
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GENERAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

PROBLEM I. 

706. Given, one of the extremes, the common dif- 
ference, and the number of terms, to find the other 
extreme. 

Let 2 be the first term of an arithmetical progression, and 3 the 
common difference ; then, 

2 =2 = 2, 1st term. 

2 + 3 =2+(3 X 1)= 5, 2d 

2+3 + 3 =2+(3x2)= 8,3d 

2 + 3 + 3 + 3 = 2+ (3 X 3) = 11, 4th 
From this illustration we perceive that, in an arithmetical pro- 
gression, when the series is ascending, the second term is equal to the 
first term plus the common difference ; the third term is equal to the 
first term plus 2 times the • common difference ; the f mirth term iB 
equal to the first term plus 3 times the common difference ; and so on. 
In a descending series, the second term is equal to the first term 
minus the common difference; the third term is equal to the first 
minus 2 times the common difference ; and so on. In all cases the 
difference between the two extremes is equal to the product of the 
common difference by the number of terms less 1. Hence the 

Rule. Multiply the common differefnce hy the number of terrrn 
les» 1 ; add the product to the given term if it he the greater ex- 
tr&me^ and subtract the product from the given term if it be the 
less extreme, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The first term of an arithmetical progression is 5, the com- 
mon difference 4, and the number of terms 8 ; what is the last 
term? Ans. 33. 

2. If the first term of an ascending series be 2, and the com- 
mon difiference 3, what is the 50th term ? / / ^^ 

3. The first term of a descending series is 100, the common . 
difference 7, and the number of terms 13 ; what is the last term? '^ 

4. If the first term of an ascending series be #, the common 
difference i, and the number of terms 20, what is the last term ? 

Am, 7i-|. 
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I^U)BL£M H. 

707. Given, the extremes and number of terms, to 
find the common difference. 

Since the difference of the extremes is always equal to the common 
difference multiplied by the number of terms less 1, (706), we have 
the following 

KuLE. Divide the difference of the extremes hy the number of 
terms less 1. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. If the extremes of an arithmetical series are 3 and 15, and 
the number of terms 7, what is the common difference ? _ 

Ans. 2. ^^jT 

2. The extremes are 1 and 51, and the number of terms is 75 ; V 
what is the common difference ? J^^o 

3. The, extremes are .05 and .1, and the number of terms i^ ft; / 
what is the common difference? Ans. .00714285. 

4. If the extremes are and 2}, and the . number of terms is 
18, what is the common difference ? 

PROBLEM III. 

708. Given, the extremes and common difference, 
to find the number of terms. 

Since the difference of the extremes is equal to the common differ- 
ence multiplied by the number of terms less 1, (706), we have the 
following 

RuLB. Divide the difference of the extremes hy the common 
difference, and add 1 to the quotient, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The extremes of an arithmetical series are 5 and 75, and the 
common difference is 5 ; what is the number of terms ? 

Ans. 15. 

2. The extremes are } and 20, and the common difference is 
6} ; find the number of terms. 
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3. The extremes are 2.5 aad .25, and the common difference is 
.125 ; what is the number of terms ? 

4. Insert 5 arithmetical means between 2 and 37. 

PROBLEM IV. 

709. Given, the extremes and number of terms, to 
find the sum of the series. 

Let us take any series, as 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, and writing under it the 
same series in an inverse order, add each term of the inverted series 
to the term above it in the direct series, thus : 

2+ 5+ 8 + 11 + 14 = 40, once the sum, 
144-11+ 8+ 5+ 2 = 40 , " " " 
16+16+16 + 16+16 = 80, twice the sum. 

From this we perceive that 16, the sum of the extremes of the given 
series, multiplied by 5, the number of terms, equals 80, which is twice 
the sum of the series ; and 80 -f- 2 =40, the sum of the series. Hence 

!EuLE. Muktply the sum of the extremes hy the number of 
term^y and divide the product hy 2. 

EXAMPLES FOR PBACTIOS. 

1. Find the sum of the series the first term of which is 4, the 
common difference 6, and the last term 40. Ans, 154. 

2. The extremes are and 250, and the number of terms is 
1000 ; what is the sum of the series ? 

3. A person wishes to discharge a debt in 11 annual payments 
such that the last payment shall be $220, and each payment greater 
than the preceding by $17 \ find the amount of the debt, and the 
first payment. / ^ O^ I *" Ans, First payment, ?50. 

710. By reversing some one of the four problems now given^ 
or by combining two or more of them, all of the sixteen remain- 
ing problems of Arithmetical Progression may be solved .or 
analyzed. 
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GENERAL PROBLEMS IN GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

PROBLEM I. 

711, Given, one of the extremes, the ratio, and the 
number of terms, to find the other extreme. 

Let 3 be the first term of a geometrical progression, and 2 the 
common difference ; then, 

3 =3=3, the 1st term, 

3x2 = 3 X 21 = 6, "2d 

3x2x2 = 3 X 2« = 12, "3d 
3x2x2x2 = 3x2» = 24, "4th " 

From this illustration we perceive that, in a geometrical progression, 
the second term is •qual to the first term multiplied by the ratio ; the 
(kird term is equal to the first term multiplied by the second power 
of the rawo ; i\x& fourth term is equal to the first term multiplied by 
the third power of the ratio ; and so on. The same is true whether 
the ratio be an integer or fraction. Hence the following 

KuLE» I. If the given extreme he the first term, multiply it hy 
that power of the ratio indicated hy the number of terms less 1 ; 
the result wiU he the Icbst term. 

II. If the given extreme he the last term, divide it hy that pofoer 
of the ratio indicated hy the number of terms less 1 ; the result 
loill he the first term, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The first term of a geometrical series is 6, the ratio 4, and 
the TiTimber of terms 6 ; find the last term. Ans, 6144. 

2. The last term of a geometrical series is 192, the ratio 2, and 
the number of terms 7 ; what is the first term ? j^ 

8. If the first term be 6, the ratio \, and the number of terms 
8, what is the last term ? -^.--^(% 

4. The first term is 25, the rauo \^ aad the xvaTcJa^t <5»t ^sro^ 
5; what is. the last term ? A.tv*. -^^- 
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PROBLEM II. 

713. Given, the extremes and number of t^nns, to 
find the ratio. 

Since the last term is always equal to the first term multiplied by 
that power of the ratio indicated by the number of terms less 1, 
(711), we have the following 

KuLE. Divide the last term hy the Jirsty and extract that root 
of the quotient indicated hy the number of terms less 1 ; tJie result 
will he the ratio, 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The extremes are 2 and 512^ and the number of terms is o) 
what is the ratio ? * Am. 4. 

2. The extremes are.^^g and 45 j®^, and th^ number of terms is 
^T; what is the ratio? ^ 

: 3. The extremes are 7 and .0112, and the number of terms is 
5; what is the ratio? ,Ahs. 5. 

4. Insert 3 geometrical means between 8 and 5000. ^ ^ 

PROBLEM III. 

713. Given, the extremes and ratio, to find the num- 
ber of terms. 

Since the quotient of the last term divided by the first term is 
equal to that power of the ratio indicated by the number of terms 
less 1, (712), we have the following 

Rule. Divide the last term hy the jirsty divide ikis quotient hy 
the ratio y and the quotient thus obtained hy the ratio o^aiuy and so 
on in successive division^ tiU the final quotient is 1. The number 
of times the ratio is used as a divisor, plus 1, is the number of 
terms, 

EXAMPLES rOR PRACTICE. 

1. The extremes are 2 and 1458, and the ratio is 3 ; what is 
the number of terms ? Ans. 7. 

2. The first term \s .1, \Xvft\aa\.\«rni\W^^\^ji the ratio 10; fifld 
tZia number of terms. ^ 
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3. The first term is ^^j^, the last term ^, and the ratio 2; what 
is the number of terms ? p~ 

4. The extremes are 1966Q8 and 6, and the ratio is i ; what is 
the number of terms ? Ans. 6. 

PROBLEM IV. 

714. Given, the extremes and ratio, to find the sum 
of the series. 

Let us take the series +5 -|- 20+80 -f 320=425, multiply each term 
by the ratio 4, and from this result subtract the given series term from 
term, thus: 

20 + 80 + 320 + 1280 = 1700, four times the series, 

5 4-20+80+ 320 = 425, once the series, 

1280 — 5 = 1275, three times the series. 
Then 1275 -r 3 = 425, cmce the series. 

Hence the 

KULE. Multiply the greater extreme by the ratWy m^tract the 

less extreme /ram the product, and divide the remainder hy the 

ratio less 1. 

Note. — Let every desoendiog series be inverted, and the ilrst term called the 
last ; then the ratio will be greater than a unit If the series be infinite, the least 
term is a cipher. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. The extremes are 3 and 384^ and the ratio is 2 ; what is the 
«am of the series ? Ans. 765. 

2. If the extremes are 5 and 1080^ and the ratio is 6, what is 
the sum of the series ? / *? T !> 

3. If the first term is 4|, the last term j^^, and the ratio i, 
what is the sum of the series ? Ans, l-x-n-K' 

4. What is the sum of the infinite series, 8, 4, 2, 1, }, }, etc. f / ^ 

PBOBLEM V. 

715. Given, the first term, the ratio, and the num- 
ber of terms, to find the sum of the series. 

If, for example, the first term be 4, the ratio 3, and the number of 

terms 6, then bj Problem I, we have 

4x3* = the last ^tia. 
35 
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WlMBce by Pioblem IV, we uare 

3-1 3 — 1 ^ 

Hence the following 

Rule. Bause the ratio to a power indicated hy the number of 
terms, and mbtract \ from the result; then multipli/ this reniaitider 
hy the first term, and divide tlie product hy tltc ratio less 1. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

*1. TBe first tenn is 7, the ratio 3, and the aumber of terms 4; 
what is ihe sum of the series? Ans; 280. 

2. The first term is S7.5, the ratio ^, and the number of teiius 
4 ; what is )the SHm of the series ? ^ '^ g; 

3. The first term is 175, the ratio 1.06^ and the niu^er of terms 
5 ; what is the sum of the series ? y^ y^ L « -^x "^ 

PROBLEM VI. 

716* Given, the extremes and the sum of the series, 
to find the ratio. 

If we take the geometrical progrespron, 2, 6, 18, 54, 162, in which 
the ratio is 3, and remove the fii^t term and the last term, gacsce»- 
siTely, and then compare the results, weiiave 

6 -f 18 -4- 54 4" 162 = sum of the series minus the first term. 

2 4" 6 + 18 4- 54 = sum of the series minus the last term. 
Now, since every term in the first line* j« 3 4imes the corresponding 
term in the second line, the sum of the terms in the first line must 
be 3 times the sum of the terms in the second line. Hence the 

KuLE. Dwide the sum of the series minus the first term^ hy the 
sum of the series minus the last term, 

EXAMPLES 70R PftAGTtCE. 

1. The extremes are 2 and 686, and the. »um of the s^es is 
800 ; what is the ratio ? Am. 7. 
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2. The extremes are } and 64/ and the sum of the series is 
19 J ; what is the ratio ? ^ 

3. If the sum of an infinite series be 4i, and the greater ex- 
:eme 3, wlint i« the ratio ? Ans. J. 

717* Every other problem in Geometrical Progression, that 
.dmits of an arithmetical solution, may be solved either by re- 
versing or combining some of the problems already given. 

f- COMPOUND INTEREST BY GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

718. We have seen (551) that if any sum at compound in- 
terest be multiplied by the amount of* ?1 for the given interval, 
he product will be the amount of the given sum or principal at 
be end of the first interval ; and that this amount constitutes a 
ew principal for the second interval, and so on for a third, fourthj 
r any other interval. Hence, 

A question in compound interest constitutes a geometrical pro- 
iression, whose first term is the principal; the common multiplier 
f ratio is one plus the rate per cent, for one interval ; the number 
P terms is equal to the number of years plus one ; and the last 
iim is the amount of the givein principal for the given tinie. All 
ie usual cases of compound interest and discount computed at 
impound interest, can therefore be solved by the rules for geo- 
ifetrical progression. For example, 

Find the amount of IJ250 for 4 years, at 6 % compound 
iterest. ^'' ~ ' ■ 

OPERATION. 

$250 X 1.06* * $250 X 1.262477 =«?316.21925. 

Analysis. Here we have $250 the first term, 1.06 the ratio, and 
the number of terms, to find the last term. Then by 706 we find 
e last term, which is the amount required. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the amount of $350 in 4 years, at 6 ^^ per annum 
nipound interest ? - ' Ans, $441.86. 

2. Of what principal is $160 the compound interest in 2 years, 
7%? 
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3. What sum at 6 ^ compound interest; will amount to $1000 
in 3 years ? - Ans, $839.62. 

4. In how many years will $40 amount to $53.24, at 10 % com- 
pound interest ? Arts, 3 years. 

5. At what rate per cent, compound interest will any sum double 

itself in 8 years? 9^ ^ "^ Jr- ^''*- ^^'^^ + %' 

6. What is l^e present worth of $322.51, at 5 % compound 
interest, due 24 years hence ? Ans. $100. 



ANNUITIES. 

719* An Anniiity is literally a sum of money which is pay- 
able annually. The term is, however, applied to a sum which is 
payable at any equal intervsds, as monthly, quarterly, semi-annii- 
ally, etc. 

Note. — The term, interyal, will be used to denote the time between pa-^ents. 

Annuities are of three kinds : Certain, Contingent, and Per- 
petual. 

730. A Certain Amniity is one whose period of continu- 
ance is definite or fixed. 

731* A Contingent Anniuty is one whose time of commeuce- 
ment, or ending, or both, is uncertain ; -and hence the period of 
its continuance is uncertain. 

73S. A Perpetual Annuity oi^ Perpetuity is one whieh con- 
tinues forever. 

733* Each of these kinds is subject, in reference to its com- 
mencement, to the three following conditions t 

1st. It WAxy he deferred^ i. e., it is not to* be entered upon until 
after a certain period of time. 

2d. It mai/ he reversionary, i. e., it is not to be entered upott^ 
until after the death of a certain person, or the occurrence of somj 
certain event. 

3d, It may he in possession, i. e., it is to be entered upon at] 
once. 
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An Anauity in Arrears or Forborne is one on which 
the payments were not made when due. Interest is to be reck- 
oned on each payment of an annuity in arrears, from its maturity, 
tlie same as on any other debt. 

ANNUITIES AT SIMPLE INTEREST. 

ySflJ, In reference to an annuity at simple interest, we observe : 

I. The first payment becomes due at the end of the first inter- 
val, and hence will bear interest until the annuity is settled. 

II. The second payment becomes due at the end of the second 
interval, and hence will bear interest for one interval less than the 
first payment. 

III. The third pg-yment will bear interest for one interval less 
than the second; and so on to any number of terms. Hence, 

IV. All the payments being settled at one time, each will be 
les» 'than the jireceding, by the interest on the annuity for one 
interval. Therefore, they will constitute a descending arithmetical 
progression, whose first term is the annuity plus its interest for as 
many intervals less one as intervene between the commencement 
and settlement qf the annuity; the common difference is ih^ " 
terest on the annuity for one interval; the number of terms is u*o 
number of intervals between the commencement and settlement 
of the annuity; and the last term is the annuity itself. 

^ 736* , The rul^ in Arithmetical Progression will solve all 
problems in annuities at ^mple intferesi • < 

EXA]V£PLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A man works for a farmer one year and six months, at 820 
per month, payable monthly; and these wages remain unpaid 
until the expiration of the whole term of service. How much is 
due to the workman, allowing simple interest at 6 per cent, per 



annum? 

OPERATION. Analysis. Here the 
$20 -f $.10 X 17 = $21.70, first term. Jf '* month's wages, 
$20 + $21.70 ^^ ^^^ ^,, $20, 18 the last term; 
X l5 = d70.dU, sum. th^ Tvv\m\i^T vi^ \s^ft\>.^fea^ 

35* 
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terms ; and the interest on 1 montli'f wage^, -$.!<), is' the <eoiniiu>n dif- 
ference ; and since the first month's wages has been on interest 17 
months, the progression is a descending series. Then, by 706 we find 
the first term, which is the amount of the first month's wages for 17 
months ; and by 709 we find the sum of the series, which is the sum 
of all the wages and interest. 

2. A father deposits annually for the benefit of his son, com- 
mencing with his tenth birthday, such a sum that on his 21st j * 
birthday the first deposit at simple interest amounts to $210, and 
the sum due his son to $1860. How much is the deposit^ and at 
what rate per cent, is it deposited ? 

OPERATION. Analysis, fierethe 

$1860 X 2— $210 X 12 ^, ^ -3 ., ^ *2]J0, the amount of 

22 ^ ' deposit. the first deposit, is 

210 100 **^® first term; 12, 

II '" *« 10 %> rate. Ae number of depo- 

jsits, is the number of 
terms ; and $1860, the amount of all the deposits and interests, is the 
sum of the series. By 709 we find the last term to be $100, ^hich I '■' 
is the annual deposit ; and by 707 we find the common difference to 
be $10, which is the annual rate % . 

3. What is the amount of an annuity of $150 for 5} years, pay- 
able quarterly, at IJ per cent, per quarter? ' Am, $3819.75. 

4. In what time will an annual pensioti of $500 amosat to. ^ 
$3450, at 6 per cesnt. simple interest ? ' . ** ^^fig^ ;&vearfe. 

5. Find the rate per cent at which Un annuity of -"$6000 will 
amount to $59760 in 8 years, at simple interest. 

Ans, t per cent. 

r^ ANI^UITIES AT GOa^PatJND INTEREST. 

7S7* An Annuity at compound interest constitutes a geometr 
rical progression whose firsfc term is the annuity itself; the common 
multiplier is one plus the rate per cent, for one interval escpressed 
decimally 5 the number of terms is the number of intervals for which 
the annuity is taken; and the lastterm is the first term multiplied 
by one plus the rate per cent, for one interval rkised to a power 
one less than the number of terms. \ 

[ 
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* T98s» Tlie F)P8seiit Yaitte of aa AB]mit]r^ is sudi a sum % 
would prodace, at compound interest, at a given Tate, tbe sama 
amoant as th^ sum of all the payments of the annuity at com- 
pound interest. Henoe, to find the present value ; — First Jin^: the 
amount of the annuity at the given rate and for ike given fime^/ 
Til ^ then find the present vahts of this amount hy yi^l, dr • 

Notes. — 1. The present yalue of a reversionary annuity is that principal "vrhjmT . 
"nrill am6ant, at the time th^ xevereioa expires, to whai wiU theo, be tl^e pvesetifc 
vaiae of the annuity^ 

2. The preaent value of a perpetuity is a sum whose interest equals the an- 
auity. • . ' •■„'-' 

'739» Questions in Annuities at compound interest can he 
solved by the rules' of Geometrical Progression, 



PROtoSCUOUS EXAMPL'S^ IN SERIBS. \ 

. ■ ' . i 

. 1. Allowing 6 per cent, compound interest on an* annuity of -^^ 

S200 which is in arrears 20 years, what is its preseij|||ampun£ ? ^ 

An^nZhl.W. 

\ 2. Find the annuity whose amount for 25 years ts 916459.85, 
aUowing compound interest at 6 per cent. AnA, 8300. 

^ ^, 3, What is the present worth of an annuity of $500 for 7 years, 
^t 6 per cent compound interest ? Anjs. $2791.18. 

'^ 4. What is the. present value of a reversionary lea?e of $100, 
commencing 14 years hence) ^nd to continue 20 years, compound 
interest at 5 per cent ? -4?^. $629,426. ) 

5. Find the sum of 21 terms of the senes, 5, 4}, 4i, etc. j ^» 7*,' 

6. A man traveled 18 days; his lastday's journey was 80 miles, ^ 
and each day he traveled 5 miles more than on the preceding day. 
How- far did he travel, and what was his first day's jqurney ? 

Ans, He traveled 650 miles. 

7. Find the 12th term of the series, 30, 15, 7 J, etc. 

, 8. The first term of a geometrical progression is 2, the last term 
612., and common multiplier 4; find the sum of the series. 

Ans. 682. 
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'^. The distance between two places is 360 miles. In how many 
days can it be traveled, by a man vbo travels the first day 27 ' 
miles, and the last day 45, each day's journey being greater than 
the preceding by the same number of miles ? Ans, 10. 

10. The first term of a geometrical progression is 1, the last 
term 15625, and the number of terms 7; find the common ratio. 

Ans. 5. 
'11. An annual pension of $500 is in arrears 10 years. What 
18 the amount now due, allowing 6 per cent, compound interest? 

Am. $6590.40. 
12. Find the first and last terms of an arithmetical progression 
whose sum is 408, common difference 6, and number of terms 8. 

Ans, First term, 30 ; last term, 72. 
18. A fanner pays $1196, in 13 quarterly payments, in such % 
way that each payment is greater than the preceding by $12. 
, What are his first and last payments ? Ans, $20, and $164. 
* 14. A man wishes to discharge a, debt in such a way that his 
first paymei^ shall be $2, his last $512, and each payment four 
times the preceding payment. How long will it take him to dis-A ■ 
charge the debt, and what is the amount of his indebtedness ? t^ 

15. A man dying, left 5 sons, to whom he gave his property as 
follows: to the youngest he gave $4800, and to each of the others 
1} times the next younger son's share. What was the eldest son's 
fortune^ and what the amount of property left ? 

Ajis. Eldest son's share, $24306; property, $63300. 

16. Find the annuity whose amount for 5 yeai%, at 6 per cent, 
compound interest, is $2818.546. ^*^D^ Ans, $2232^2+. 

17. A merchant pays a debt in yearly payments in such a way I 
that each payment is 3 times the preceding; his first payment Is 
$10, and his last $7290. What is the amount of the debt, and in 
how many payments is it discharged ? 

Ans. Debt, $10930 ; 7 payments. 

18. A man traveling along a road, stopped at a number of 
stations, but at each station he found it necessary, before proceed- 
ing U) the next, to rGtuxu to th^ ^la«e from whence he first started ; 
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the distance from the starting place to the first station was h milcs^ 
and to the last 25 miles ; he traveled in all 180 miles. 7T "^vr 
many stations were there on the road, and what was the dist^Wce- 
from station to station ? An^, 5 stations; 4 miles apart. ^ 

19. An annuity of $200 for 12 years is in reversion 6 yi^rsr 
What is its present worth, compound interest at & ^{^ ? * 

Am. 1182.a5+. 

20. A man jpays $6 yearly for tobacco, from the age of 16 until 
he is 60, when he dies, leaving to his heirs ?500. What might 
he have left them, if he had dispensed with this useless habit and 
loaned the money at the end of each year at 6 ^ compound 
interest? Am. 1 698.548+. 

21. What is the present worth of a reversionary perpetuity of 
$100, commencing 30 years honpe, allowing 5 per cent, compound 

--interest ? y ^^ /^ ^- ^ 

22. Two boys, each 12 years old, have certain sums of money 
left to them ; the sum left to one is put out at 7 % simple inte- 
rest^ payable annually, and the sum left the other at 6 % com- 
pound interest, payable semi-annually, and the amount of each 
boy's money will be ^2000 when he is 21 years old. What is the 

sum left to each boy? /i^^7i^/ - / Z 2 {: . ... -^ 

23. A merchant purchased 8 piQCes of cloth, for which he paid 

$136; the difference in the length of any two pieces was 2 yds. 
and the difference in the ;price $4. He paid $31 for the longest ^ 
piece, and $1 a yard for the shortest. Find the whole number ofl|H^ 
yards, and the price per yard of each piece. / ^ - 

24. A farmer has 600 bushels of different kinds of grain, mixed 
in such a way that the number of bushels of the several kinds con- 
stitute a geometrical progression, whose common niultiplier is 2 ; 
the greatest number of bushels of one kind is 320. Find the 
number of kinds of grain in the mixture^ and the number of 
bushels of each kind. Ans, 4 kinds. 
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V3 1- How many thousand shingles will cover both'sides of a roof 36 
ft. long, and wiiose rafters are 18 ft. in length ? / J » 

/ 2. Fi-om ? of .4 of i of 70 miles, subtract .73 of 1 mi. 3 fur. 

3. What number is that from which if 7i be subtracted, J of the 
remainder is OIJ ? jLnb-, 144J. 

,>^ 4. What part of 4 is J of 6? Ans. J. 

^* 5 It is required to mix together brandy at $.80 a gallon, wine at 
C^ $.70, cider at :?.10, and water, in such proportions that the mixture 
^» may be worth $.50 a gallon; what quantity of each must bo used? 

^ C. What number increased by J, J, and \ of itself equals 125? ^'J 

7. What is the hour, when the time past noon is equal to f of the 
time to midnight? A^xs* 4 h. 48 min. p, m. 

N 8. A grocer mixed 12 cwt. of sugar @ $10, witii 3 cwt. @ $8|, and 

.^K\ 8 <^wt. (r^ .$7| ; how much was 1 cwt. of the mixture worth? y \ —^ ^ 

J q 9. If $240 gain $5.76 in 4 mo. 26 da., what is the rate ^ ?. Amt. ^ t 

rs ' rv 10. If 24 men, in 189 da., working 14 h. a day, dig a trench 33f yd. 

*" long, 3 J yd. deep, and 5f yd.* wide; how many hours. a day must 217 
men work, to dig a trench 23} yd. long, 2i yd. deep, and Sf yd. wide, 
in 5) days? Ans, 16 h. 

11. What is the difference between the interest and the discount of 
$450 at 5 per cent., for 6 yr. 10 mo.? 3 ^r / ^^ 3 ^V- 

12. A younger brother received SOSQO, which wa^ \ as much as his 
elder brother received; how much did both receive? **> O ^-f) 

13. Reduce .7, .88, 727, .91325 to their equivalent common fractions. 

14. A person by polling a lot of goods for $438, loses 10 % ; how 

. j iUK'h should the goods have been sold for, to gain 12.} ^? f^</y {JO 

'^BB 15. For what sum mu.st a note be drawn at 4 mo., that the proceeds 
?^'«)f it, wlien discounted at bank at 7 per cent., shall be $875.50? 

IG. Three persons engaged in trade with a .joint capital of $2128; 
A's capital was in trade 5 ni >., B's 8 mo., and C's 12 mo.; A's share 
of tho gain was $228, B's $l^i.40, and C's $330. What was the cap-, 
itjil of each? Ins. A's, $912; B's, $666; C's, $550. 




Se[.t. ^ 500 bu. (a\ $.;;8 ; Sept. 12, 200 bu. C4 ^', ^ept. 25, 250 1 
(a) S.40. When was the a|c.dnc per average ?/7^, Ans, Sept. 8 



18. A B and C can do a job of work in 12 dq^, C can do it in 24 da., 
and A in 34 da. ; in what time can B do it alone? Ans, 81^ da. 

10, If a man travel 7 mi. iW ^T«t d«k.^, «Lud 51 mi. the last, increas- 
ing his journey 4 mi. <i?ic\v da.^,^w>^ \s\\sjq:^ ^vj^^*^ V^ Sswc^^Vwid 
how far f Atv%. \5L ^».,, 'mv'^^'^^ xsic. 
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20. What is the diference between the true^nd bank discount of 
$2500, payable in 90 days at 7 per cent.? 9| <J 

y\ 21. Which is the more advantageous, to buy flour at $5 a bbl. on 6 
mo., or $4.87 i cash, money being worth 7 ^ ? Ans, At $5 on 6 mo. 

22. Sold i of a lot of lumber for what 4 o^ it cost ; what ^ was 
gained on this part sold ? Ana, 25 fkytri^ ^ 

23. If $500 gain $50 in 1 yr., in what time will $960 gain $60? 7 - t 

24. Received an invoice of crockery, 12 per cent, of which was 
broken ; at what per cent, above cost must the remainder be sold, to 
clear 25 per cent, on the invoice? Ans, 42^^. 




interest of $650 for 3 yr. 10 mo. 15 da. ? / ^ / , / J'*' 2 -4^ 

27. Received from Savannah 150 bales of cotton, each weighing 
540 lb., and invoiced at 7d. a pound Georgia currency. Sold it at aa 
advance of 26 ^, commission IJ %, and remitted the proceeds by 
draft What was the face of the draft, exchange being^t^ % discount? 

^/w.Tl2629.28+. 

28. A man in Chicago has 5000 francs due him on account in Paris. 
.He can draw on Paris for this amount, and negotiate tho bill at 19| 

cents per franc ; or he can advise his correspondent in Paris to remit 
a draft on the United States, purchased with the sum due him, ex- 
change on U. S. being at the rate of 5 francs 20 centimes per $1. 
What sum will the man receive by each method? 

Ans. By draft on Paris, $970 ; by remittance from Paris, $961.53, 

29. What sum must be invested in stocks bearing 6i J^, at 106#, to 
produce an income of $1000? / ;^ / ^' 2 , by . 

30. A person exchanges 250 shares of 6 per cent, stock, at 70 J^, 
for stock bearing 8 per cent., at 120 J^ ; what is the difference in his 
income ? Atu. $333.33J. 

31. If J of A's monev equals j of B's, and | of B's ec^uals 2 of C's, 
and the interest of alf their money for 4 yr, 8 mo. at 6 ^ is $15190, 
how much money has each ? y L ^ I ^ 

Ans. A has S18859.414-; B, $16763.944-; C, $18626.60. ^ 

32. A boy 14 years old is left an annuity of $250, which is de- ^^ 
posited in.a- savings bank at 6 <^, interest payable semi-annually ;X 
now much will he be worth when of age? Ans. $248 8 . 3 76 , 'V 

33. If a boy buys peaches at the rate of 5 for 2 cents, and sells 
them at the rate of 4 for 3 ceirta, how many must he buy and sell to 
make a profit of $4.20 ? /J t v^ 

34. What fo in advance of the cost must a merchant mark his 
goods, so that, after allowing 5 ^ of his sales for bad debts, an ave- 
rage credit of 6 months, and 7 ^ of the cost of the goods for his ex- 
penses, he may make a clear gain of 12 J ^ on the first cost of the 
goods, monej being wotth 6 jt ? . f*^ v v * ^ Axva, ^\ *V" 
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35. Four men contracted to do a certain job of work for $8600; the 
first employed 28 laborers 20 da., 10 h. a day ; the second, 25 laborers 
15 da., 12 h. a day; the third, 18 laborers 25 da., 11 h. a day; and 
the fourth, 15 laborers 24 da., 8 h. a day. How much should each 
contractor receive? Q J?? 

Ans. 1st, $2686 ; 2d, $2158.39 ; 3d, $2374.23 ; 4th, $13802f 

36. If I exchange 75 railroad bonds of $500 each, at 36 % below 
par, for bank otock at 5 % ^remjum, how many shares of $100 each 
will I receive ? 2 5 

37. A trader has bought Sfercljirndise as follows : July 3, $35.26; 
July 4, $48.65, on 30 da.; Aug. 17, $6.48; Sept. 12, $50. What is 
due on the account Oct. 12, interest at 9 % Vy^^^ 0^"*. $19a:04. 

38. A farmer sold 34 bu. of corn, and 56 bu. of barley for $63.10, 
receiving 35 cents a bushel more for the barley than for the com ; 
what was the jwice of each per bushel? ^ Jt "^ ^ if 3 ^ 

39. A speculator purchased a quantity of flour, Sept. 1 ; uct. 1 its 
yalue had increased 25 %. ; Nov. 1 its value was 30 % more than Oct. 
1; Dec. 1 he sold it for 15 % less than its value Nov. 1, receiving in 
payment a 6 months' note, which he got discounted at a bank, at 7 
%, receiving $12950 on it. Ilow much was his profit on the flour? 

3-2 2 V\r/ ^«5. $ew«o. 

40. A flour merchant bought 120 bbl. of flour for $660, paying 
$5.75 for first quality and $5 for second quality ; how many barrels 
were first quality ? Aiis, 80, 

41. Two mechanics work together ; for 15 days' work of the first 
and 8 days' work of the second they receive $61, and for 6 days' 
work of the first and 10 days' work of the second they receive 
$38; how much does each man* earn? Ans. 1st, $63 ; 2d, $36. 

42. The duty, at 15 %, on 'Rio coffee, in bags weighing 180 lbs, 
gross, and invoiced at $.12J per pound, was $961.87}, tare having been 
allowed at 5 % ; how many bags were imported ? Ans, 300. 

43. A dairyman took some butter to market, for which he received 
$49, receiving as many cents a pound as there were pounds ; how 
many pounds were there ? Ans. 70 lb. 

44. A mechanic received $2 a day for his labor, and paid $4 a week 
for his board ; at the expiration of 10 weeks he had saved $72 ; 4iow 
many days did he work, and how many was he idle? y ^. Jf ^ 

45. To what Avould $250, deposited in a savings bank, amount in 
10 yr., interest being allowed semi-annually at 6 % per annum ?y>y i 

^ 46. How much water must be put with 100 gal. of wine that cost n 
J3>120, so that 1 gal. of the mixture may be sold for $1, without loss? '^ 

47. If a pipe 3 in. in diameter will discharge a certain quantity of 
water in 2 h., in what time will 3 two-inch pipes discharge 3 times 
the quantity. ? Ans. 4 h. 30 min. 

48. Wm. Jones & Co. "become m^oVr^ivt and owe $8100. Their 
asBots azuousfe to $4981.50. *W\xaJt ^«t <i«vi\»* ^^ ^Qbko: \\AOcX&\\y^^^ ^-s^ 
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they pay, allowing the assignees 2 J % on the amount distributed 
for their services ? Aris. 60 per cent. -*ir 

49. Shipped a car load of fat cattle to Boston, and offered them for 
sale at 25 per cent, advance on the cost ; but the market being dull I 
sold for 14 per cent, less than my askine price, and gained thereby 
$170. How much did the cattle cost ; for how much did they sell y 
and what was my aslung price? ^ 1^3^^ 
Ans, Cost $2066.66 J^ sold for $2436.66^ asking price, $2833.35. i 

50. What niiist JJe the dimensions of a cubical cistern to hold 2000 
gallons ? ^ L , / ^ 

51. A man died leaving $5000 to be divided between his three sons, 
ftged 13, 15, and 16 yr. 6 mo., respectively, in such a proportion that 
the share of each being put at simple interest at 6 ^ , should amount 

to the same sum when they should arrive at the -age of 21. How r i 
much was each one's share ? / i' 36. ^6** / 4 7 -?• «? Jbf / 7 V ^. P Y 
AnH. Youngest, $1537; second, $1672; oldest, $1791. T 

52. A vessel having sailed due south and due east on alternate days, 
was found, after a certain time, to be 118.79a(4nile8 south-east of the 
place of starting ; what distance had she sailed ? Ans: 168 miles. 

53. Imported 4 pipes of Madeira wine, at $2.15 a gallon, and paid 
$57.60 freight, ana a duty of 24 per cent. ^ I sold.tjje whole for $1980 ; 
what was my gain fo ? ^ Q ^TSJ^.yj c', / 

54. If 34J bu. of corn are equal in value to 47 bu. wheat, 9 bu. of 
wheat to 59 J bu. of oats, 6 bu. of oats to 42 lb. of flour, and-i^^fe of flour 
te-JM^^^how many bueJiels of com will purchase 5 bbl. of flour?!, . 

55. If stock bough t*aP8l^ discount will pay 7 % on the invest- 
ment, at what rate should it be bought to pay 10 ^ ? 

56. A merchant in New York gave $2000 for a bill of exchange of . . 
^400 to remit to Liverpool ; what was the rate in favor of England ? f / ^ 

57. A, B, and C start from the same point, to travel around a lake / 
84 miles in circumference. A travels 7 miles, and B 21 miles a day 

in the same direction, and C 14 miles in an opposite direction. In 
how many days will they all meet? Ans. 12. 

58. The exact solar year is greater than 365 days by i^^^'i of a 
day ; find approximately how often leap year should come, or one day 
be added to the common year, in order to keep the calendar right? 

Ans. Once in every 4 yr. ; 7 times in every 28 yr. ; 8 times in every 
33 yr. ; 31 times in every 128 yr. ; or 163 times m every 673 yr. 

59. A gentleman purchases a farm for $10000, which he sells after 
a certain number of years for $14071, making on the investment 5 *fo 
compound interest. He now invests his money in a perpetuity, which 
is in reversion 11 years from the date of purchasing the farm. Al- 
lowing 6 % compound interest for the use of money, find the annuity 
and the length of time he owns the farm. 

Ans, Annuity, $1065.85' c>^\i<i<L\JKv<i^^T«v*\ -^^. 

36 
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60. What will I gain % by purchasing soods on 6 mo., and selling ^L 
them immediately for cash at cost, money being worth 7 % ? J 2 

61. What sum must a man save annually, commencing at 21 years 
of age, to be worth $30000 when he is 50 years old, his savings being 
invested at 5 % eompound interest? Ans, $481.37. 

62. Three sons are to share $10000 in the ratio of 3, 4, and 5, but 
the youngest dying it is required to divide the whole sum equitably 
between the other two. What are the shares of the other two ? 

Ans, $4444J, and $5555|. 

63. If 50 bbl. of flour in Chicago are worth 125 yd. of cloth in New 
York, and 80 yd. of cloth in New York are worth 6 bales of cotton in 
Charleston, and 13 bales of cotton in Charleston are worth 3 J hhd. 
of sugar in New Orleans, how many hhd. of sugar in New Orleans 
are worth 1500 bbl. of flour in Chicago ? Ans, 75 ^^j, 

64. Seven men all start together to travel the same way round an 
island 120 milelB in circumference^ and continue to travel until they 
all come together again. They travel 5, 6J, 7J, 8i, 9J, 10} and lU 
miles a day respectively. In how many days will they all be together 
again? ^rw. 1440 da. 

65. There are two clocks which keep perfect time when their pen- 
dulums beat seconds. The first loses 20 seconds a day, and the eeoond 
gains 15 seconds a day. If the two pendulums beat together when 
both dials indicate precisely 12 o'clock, what time does each clock 
iphow when the- pendulums next beat in concert? 

Ans, The first shows 41 min. 8 see. past 12 ; and the second 41 
min. 9 sec. past 12. 

66. If a body put in motion move J of an inch the first second of 
time, 1 in. the second sec, 3 in. the third, and so continue to increase 
in geometrical ratio, how far would it move in 30 seconds ? 

*Sl/^'r(^y^h ^^Vt ; Am, 162477219lTVi/V% mi-. 

67. If stock, bought/ rf o^ premium will pay 6 ^ (jn ^e invest- j5 
ment, what ^ will it pay if bought at 15 ^ discount? /^ff^ ^ 

68. If 6 apples and 7 peaches cost 33 cts., and 10 apples and 8 « 
peaches cost 44 cts., what is the price of one of each ? ^ 

Ans. Apples, 2 cts. ; peaches, 3 cts. ^ 

69. A gentleman in dividing his estate among his sons gave A $9^ 
as often as B $5, and C $3 as. often as B $7. C's share was ^3862.5 ^; 
what was the value of the whole estate? Ams. $S^9fT3IL^ 

70. A fairmer sold 16 bu. of corn and 20 bu. of rye for $30, and 24 
bu. of corn and 10 bu. of rye for $27. How much per bushel did he 
receive for each ? . . Ans. Corn, $.75 ; rye, $.90. 

^K 71. A drover sold some oxen at $28, cows at $17, and sheep at 
* $7,50 per head, and received $749 for the lot. There were twice as 
many cows as oxen, and three times as many sheep as cows. How L 
nmiiy were there of each kind? ^ ^^f^^'^ i y<lCt\J^K V ^ A^'^f 
72, For what sum must a. Nft«>^fe\, n^u^ \iX» ^^^^,\i^ insured, so 
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that in case of its loss, the owners nmy recaver both the value of the 
vessel and the premium of 24 ^ ? J^a2 O^^^ 7^ 

73. A boy hired to a mechanic for 20 weeks, on 'condition that he 
should receive $20 and a coat. At the end of 12 weeks the boy quit 
work, when it was found that he was entitled to $9 and the coat ; 
what was the value of the coat? Ans, $7.50. 

74. An irregular piece of land, containing 540 A. 36 P., is ex- 
changed for a square piece containing the same area ; what is the 
length of one of its sides ? If divided into 42 equal squares, what 
will be the length of the side of each ? y 0%3 i» '^ 

75. What will be the difference in the expense of fencing tTsVfields 
of 25 acres each, one in the form of a circle, and tjie other in the form 
of a square, the fence costing $.62J a rod?y V >^^n«. $17.98 -{-. 

76. At what time between 5 and 6 o'clock are the hour and minute 
hands of a watch exactly together ? 

77. A general, forming his army into a square, had 284 men re- 
maining ; but increasing each side by one man, he wanted 25 men to 
complete the square. How many men had he ? Atis. 2400. ^^ f^ 

78. Divide $3648 among 3 persons, so that the share of the first to 
that of the second shall be as 7 to 9, and of the first to the third as 3 
to 4. Ans. $1008, $1296, $1344. 

79^If a lot of land, in the form of an oblong or rectangle, containfi 
^A. Jf R. li^., and its length is to its width as 21 to 13. What are 
Ss dimensions ; and how many rods of fence will be required to in- 
close it? Ans, to last,- 136 rd. of fence. 

80. Five persons are employed to build a house. A, B, C, and D 
can build it in 13 days ; A, B, C, and E in 15 days ; A, B, B, and E 
in 12 days ; A, C, D, and E in 19 days ; and B, C, D, and E in 14 
days. In how many days can all together build it ; and which one 
could do the work alone in the shortest time ? 

. An8. lly'gVjV ^^' 5 -^ i^ shortest time. 

81. Divide $500 among 3 persons, in such a manner that the share 
of the second may be J greater than that of the first, and the share 
of the third J greater than that of the second. 

Aris, 1st, $105fV; 2d, $1571-3; ^^^ $236}5. 

82. A and B engage in trade ; A puts in $5000, and at the end ofl 
4 mo. takes out a cei'tain sum. B puts in $2500, and at the end of 5 
mo. puts in $3000 more. At the end of the year A's gain is $106GJ, 
and B's is $1333J. What sum did A take out at the end of 4 mo, ? 

Am. $2400. 

83. AVhat sum of money, with its semi-annual dividends of 5 ^ . 
invested with it, will amount to $12750 in 2 yr. ? /Oy^^^/^T 6"*T 

84. If a speculator invests $1500 in flour, and pays 5 fo for treights, 
2 fo for commission, and the flour sells at 20 fp advance on cost price, 
on a credit of 90 days, and he gets this paper discounted at bank at 
7 ^, and repeats the operation every \5 Ab-n^/^:vvn^'^'Caxvs|^ ^i\ '^'^ ^*^ 

ceeds each time, how much will be \\\a vAvoV^ ^lalva m N-"^^ \sssi\sis:ii^^'^ 
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85. I^-a piece of silk cost $.80 per yard, at what price shall it be 
marked, that the merchant may sell it at 10 % less than the marked 
price, and still make 20 % protit ? Ans. $1,065. 

86. A merchant bought 20 pieces of cloth, each piece containing 
25 yd: at $4i per yard on a credit of 9 mo. ; he sold the goods at 
$4| p«r yard on a credit of 4 mo. What was his net cash gain, 
money being worth 6 j^ ? i ^% if^^** "^ 

87. A owes B $1200, to be paid in equal annual payments of $200 
each ; but not being able to meet these payments at their maturities, 
and having an estatQ J.0, years in reversion, he arranges with B to 
wait until he enters upon his estate, when he is to pay B the whole 
amount, with 8 % compound interest. What sum will B then re- 
ceive? Ans. $1996.074+. 

88. A gentleman who was entitled to a jjerpetuity of $3000 a year, 
provided m his will that, after his decease, his oldest son should receive 
it for 10 yr., then his second son for the next 10 yr., and a literary 
institution for ever afterward. What was the value of each bequest 
at the time of his decease, allowing compound interest at 6 ^ ? 

An9, Tc 'iio t son, .^22080.28; to second son, $12329.51; to insti- 
tution, %/S'S^^ 0,2i 

89. B hsi.^ 3 teams engaged in transportation ; his horse team can 
perform the trip in 5 days, the mule team in 7 days, and the ox team 
in 11 days. Provided they start together, and each team rests a day 
after each trip, how many days will elapse before they all rest the 
same day ? 5 3 Ans, 24 days. 

90. A man bought a farm for $4500, and agreed to pay principal 
and interest in 4 equal annual instalments ; how much was the annual 
payment, interest being 6 /o ? / 2 ^ V# O V*^^*- $1298.435 +. 

/ 91. A bought a piece of property of B, and gave him his bond for 
^ $6300, dated Jan. 1, I860, payable in 6 equal annual instalments of 
$1050, the first to be paid Jan. 1, 1861. A took up his bond Jan. 
1, 1864, semi-annual discount at the rate of 6 % per annum on the 
several payments which fell due after Jan. 1, 1861, being deducted ; 
what sum cancelled the bond?^ ^ V 2i S9 ^^' $2844.20. 

92. A gentleman desires to set out a rectangular orchard of 864 trees, 
so placed that the number of rows shall be to the number of trees in a 
row, as 3 to 2. If the trees are 7 yards apart, how much ground wiU 
the orchard occupy ? Ans, 39446 sq. yd. 

98. S. C. Wilder bought 25 shares of bank stock at an advance of 

6 % on the par value of $100. From the time of purchase until 
the end of 3 yr. 3 mo. he received a semi-annual dividend of 4 ^, 
when he sold the stock at a premium of 11 fo. Money being worth . 

7 fo compound interest, how much did he gain? Ans. $137.41./ J 5 

94. A builder employs a certain number of men, dividing them into ' 
companies According to the kind of work they can perform. When 
he settles with each company a\)\^vftetl^o^^'e^^^^,^^fe^^cls that the 
number of men in eacih is b\xc\\» ^;3ciaA. >^^'3 ^qti^NiSJooXa ^ sj^^sv^nksrsSs. 
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progression whose first term is 4, last term 64, and ratio 2. He set- 
tles with the men in such a way that, by paying $1.50 per day each 
to those in the largest company, and $.50 per day to those m the 
smallest company, and taking one day's wages off one man in each 
company, he has an arithmetical progression whose common differ- 
ence is .25. Find the number of companies ; the total number of 
men ; the daily wages in each company ; and the total sum paid for 
one week. 

Ans, 5 companies ; 124 men ; 1st co., $4 per day ; 2d, $6 ; 3d, $16 ; 
4th, $40 ; 5th, $96 ; weekly payment, $972. 

Notice. — A Key to this work is published, containing fall and clear solntiona 
to all the examples. 



MENSURATION. 

LINES AND SUPERFICIES. 

730. The Area of a figlire is its superficial contenjks, of the sur- 
fe,ce included within any given lines, without regard to thickness. 

In taking the measure of any line, or surface, we are always gov- 
erned by some denomination, a unit of which is called the Unit, of 
Measure, (279). 

PROBLEM I. 

731, To find the area of a square or rectangle. 
KuLE. Multiply the length by the breadth. 

Note. — For analysis of the principles of this rule see 288. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. How many square yards in the floor, ceiling, and walls of a 
room 24 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 8} feet high ? Ans. 153 J. 

2. The boundary lines of my farm, taken in order, are as follows : 
The first runs north 38 ch. 2l) 1. ; the second, east 25 ch. 14 1. ; the 
third, south 12 ch. 8 1. ; the fourth, west 8 ch. 30 1. ; the fifth, south 
20 ch. 12 1. ; the sixth, west 16 ch. 84 1. to the place of beginning. 
Required the area. Ans, 74 A. 66.84- P. 

3. If a piece of land 20 rods long contain 240 square rods, what is 
its width f 

Note. — Reverse the rule. 

4. A surveyor wishes to lay out a rectangular lot of land which 
shall be 120 rods in length, and contain TO acres ; what must be its 
width ? Ans. 93 J rods. 

5. A piece of land 8 chains wide contains 40 acres ; what is its 
length in chains ? 

36* 



MSNSURATION. 
PROBLEM il 

• • ■ 

732. To find the area of a rbombiis or a rhomboid. 

A RhomblU is a figure having four equal sides 
and four oblique angles. 

A BilonLboid is a figure having its opposite sides 
equal and parallel, and its angles oblique. 

Note. — The square, rectangle, rhdmbus/ and rhomboid, 
having their opposite sides parallel, are called by the general 
iMune, parallelojfranu- .... • , • « 

Rule. MuUiply the length by the shortest or perpendiisular dir^xna 
between two opposite sides. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The Bide of a plat of ground in the .form, of a rhombus is 36 f^et, 
and the perpendicular distance between either two of the sides is 28 
ft. 9 in. ; what is the area of the plat ? Arts, ^ sq. rd: 218| s^. ftr. 

2. The longer side« of a rhomboid ineajBure 72 rods, and the shorter 
sides 20 rods ; and a perpendicular from 'the obtuse angle at the ex- 
tremity of one of the longer sides meets the opposite side 12 rods from 
the acute angle at its extremity. Required the area of the figure. 

Am. 7 A.i2V. 

3. The longer sides of a piece of land in the form of a rhomboid, 
run north and south, and are 30 rods at)ai:t ; and"* like shorter sides 
are half the length of the longer ; if a piece of land in rectangular 
form was enclosed by lines of the same length as these^ respectively, 
it would contain 14 A. 72 P. What is the area of the rhomboid? 

Ans. 12 A. 120 P. 

PROBLEI^ in. 

•' • ■ - • ■ ... 

733. To find the area of a trapezoid. 

A Traposoid is a figure having four sidee, two of 
which are parallel. 

RutKk MvMiply one half the sum of the paraXUA 
sides by the perpendicular distance between them. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. My farm has four sides, two of which are parallel, and at a dis- 
tance from each other of 30 ch. 25 1. ; the lengths of the parallel sides 
are 72 ch. 40 1., and''84ch: 36 1., respectively. How many acres' in 
mj farm ? Ans. 237 A. 15.92 P. 

2. What is the area of a \>oar^ VI ^«i^^\<m^, \^ YasSciAS!* wide at each 
ezid,dnd 9 in the middled 
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3. The boandaiy lines of a m^dow are as follows : the first runs 
north 36 rods, the second in a nor^easterly direction 30 rods, the 
third south 54 rods, aad the fourth west 24 rods, to the place ef be- 
ginning. Required the area of the meadow. Ans, 6 A. 120 P. 




PROBLEM IV. 

734. To find the area of a triangle. 

Rule. MuUiply one half the base by the cUtUudej or one kaZf the 
altiiude by the base ; or, 

MvUipiy the base by the altitude, and divide the product by 2. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. How many square yards in a triangle whose base is 126 feet, 
and perpendicular 24 feet ? ' -^tw. 168 sq.'yd. 

, 2. 'f he; gable ends of a barn are each 34 ft. wide, and the perpen- 
dicular height of the ridge above the eaviss is 8 ft. ; how many feet of 
boards will be required to board up both gables ? Ans. 272 ft. 

Note 1. — It will readily be seen that the gable may be divided into two rigbt- 
angied triangles*. 

3.. The area of a right-angled triangle is 48 feet, and the base is 12 
feeib ; what is the perpendicular ? . 

Note 2. — This example is the reverse of the preceding ones. 

» ( ■ ♦ ■ • 4 • 

, ♦ .». . . « • 

4. The area of the gable of a certain building is 108 feet, and the 
perpendicular height of the ridge of the roof above the eaves is 9 feet; 
what is the width of the building ? 

5. One side of a triangular field is 18 rods in length, and the 
perpendicular distance between this side and the opposite angle is 15 
rods ; what is the ar«|p, of the field ? Ans. 13 A. 2 R. 

6. "What are the contents of a triangular board, each bfwhose sides 
measures 18 inches ? Ans. 140.29-f- sq. in. 



PROBLEM V. 

735. To find the diameter or the circumference of a circle. 

It is proved in Geometry 'that in every circle the ratio between the 
diameter and the oircumference is 3.141594-. Hence 

KtTLE. I. To find, the diameter ; — Jlf«Z^i>/y the circumference ly 
^1831 . . , . 

' 11, To iSnd the circumference *,— Multipl^j «» d^awto\ni'^>-^^^^ 
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MENSURATION. 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. "What is the circumference of a circle 8 feet in diameter? 

Arts. 25 ft. 1.59+ in. 

2. If the circumference be 49.52 rods, what is the diameter ? * 

Ans. 15.762 rods. 

3. What is the length of an are of 18° in a circle whose radius is 4 
ft. 8 J in. ? Ans, I ft. 5.75 in. 

4. Within a circular garden 66 chains in circumference, is a circu- 
lar pond 66 rods in circumference ; what is the width of the ring of 
land surrounding the pond ? Ans. 31.51 -f- rd: 

5. The circumference of a cart wheel is 16 ft. 6 in. ; what is the 
diameter? Ans, 5 ft, 3 in. 

PROBLEM VI. 

•I 

736. To find the area of a circle. 

Rule. I. When both diameter and circumference are given ; — 
Multiply the diameter by the circumference^ and divide the product 

II. When the diameter is given ; — Multiply the square of tJie didmr 
eter by .7854. ^ .... 

III. When the circumference is given -f— Multiply the square of th^ 
circumference by .07958. ^ ^ 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The diameter of a circle is 226, and the circumference 710; 
what is the area ? Ans. 40115. 

2. What is the area of a circular saw 26 inches iu diameter? 

3. The circumference of one end of a log is 6 ft. iO m. ; what is tJie 
area? 

4. A circular plat contains 6.44598 square chains ql land.; how 
many ^s in the ciroiw^Brenxje ? -4^^.36, 

5. What is ili09||iiliMHifeadrant whose radius is 4 iiods ? 

Ans. 12.5664 sq. rd. 

SOLIDS. 

737. A Solid or Booy is a magnitude which has length, breadth, 

and thickness. ' ' 

In estimating the solid contents of a body, we are always gov- 
erned by some denomination, a unit of which is called the Unit of 

Meas'ure, (287). 

738. A CylindCT is a. "bo^-j N<i\vciftfe\>?va^% Qt ^\v^^«^^Q5ial and par* 
ftiJei circles, and whose side la ». um^otTo. cvjctj^ «>aL^'SM5fe • 




SOLIDS. 
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739. The Altitude of a prism, cube, paral- 

lelopiped, or cylinder, is the perpendicular 
distance between two bases ; it is the length 
of the body. 

740. A Pyramid is a solid whose base is any plane 
figure, and whose sides are triangles terminating in a 
point at the top. 

741. A Cone is a solid whose base is a Circle, and 
whose side is a curved surface terminating in a point at 
the top. 

742. The Vertex of a pyramid or cone is the point 
in which the sides terminate. 

743. The Altitude of a pyramid or cone is the per- 
pendicular distance from the vertex to the base. 



NoTBS. — 1. The ilaiH height of a cone is the distance from the 
vertex to the circumference of the base ; and the slant height of a 
pyramid is the distance from the vertex to the middle of the side 
of the base. 

2. The sum of all the sides of the base of a pyramid is called 
its perimeter, 

PROBLEM I. 

744. To find the cubic contents of a prism, cube^ parallelepiped, 
or cylinder. 

To estimate the solid contents of a prism, parallelepiped, cube, 
or cylinder, suppose one end or base to be divided into square oi 
superficial units ; then a cubic or solid unit, of the same denomina- 
tion, within the body, may rest upon each one of these square units, 
and there willbe as many such tiers of solid units within the body as 
there are units of length between the two ends, or in the altitude of 
the body. Hence the 

KuLE. Multiply the area of the hose by the altitude. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. TK*e side of a cubic block measures 16 feet ; how many cubic feet 
does it contain ? Ans. 4096. 

2. What are the. solid contents of a parallelepiped 15 feet long, 3 
feet w^ide, and 11 inches thick? 

3. The end of a prism 24 feet long is a triangle, each side of which 
IS 1 foot lonff : what are the cubic coivteiita o^ w. x^tv^t^^ 




^gQ ^ MENSURATION. 

't 

4. A cylindrical cistern is 9 fea* in, diameter, and 9} feet- deep ; 

how many hogsheads of water will it hold? 

♦? .. .. Ans, 71 hhd. 4796 + gait 

5. A log 20 feet long, and 10 inches in diameter, was hewn square ; 
how many cubic feet were cut away? 

Atis, 3 cu. ft. 1665.79+ cu. in. 

6. How many gallons of water will be discharged in 1 h. 20 min., 
by a pipe 2 inches in diameter, the velocity of the sMam being 12 
inc lies per second? *? ^ ^ 5 ^5 '^ '.^ • ' ^ * 

N.o^'BS. — 1. The mean or average diameter of a barfel or cask may be found, 
by iKlding to the head diaoieter §, or, if the staves be but Iktle curving, j^, of 
the difference between the bead and bung diameters. The cask will then be re- 
duced to a cylinder, and its contents may be found by the above rule. 

2. The process of estimating the capacity of barrels or casks is called Gavging. 

. 7. The head diameter of a cask is 23 inches, the bung diameter 29 
inches, and the length 36 inches ; how many standard gallons does it 
contain? jliw. 89.2296. 

8. What is the capacity of a cask, of which tiie bead diameter is 
25 inches, th« bung aiameter 28 inches, and the length 35 inches 1 



PROBLEM II. 



-» 



745, To find the convex surface or the cubic couteBtsh of ^ 
pyramid or cone. 

The lateral op" convex surface of a pyramid is made up of triangletr, 
the base of each of which is equal to one' side of the base of the pyra- 
mid, and the altitude to the sl^^nt height of the pyramid. And the 
convex surface of a cone is made up of an infinite number of such 
pyranjids. ' ' 

It is proved in Geometry tliat the solid contents of a pyramid or a 
cone are equal to J of the solid contents of a pris«iM or cylinder re- 
spectively, tof the same base and altitude. Hence, 

Rule. 1. To find the convex surface ;--^iV«/^^/?/ ^j9«Wm«tero/ 
the base of the pyramid or the etrcumjeretice of the hast ^ ike cone b^ 
one half the slant height. ' 

II. To find the cubic contents; — Multiply the c^ea^of the hast hy 
one third the altitude,.^ ... , ^, 

NoTK. — The entire surface of a pyramid or cone can evidently be found by 
'^adding the convex aurface to the Area of the base. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. A pyramid is 17 feet square at the base, and 36 feet high ; what \ 
is its lateral sujj^ace, and what are its solid contents? 

' ^ V 7^6 6 t Am. 1224 sq. ft.; ^468 cu. ft. 

2. Wliat is the soVicWt-y ct? \3l q^c^tv^. ci.^ ^\\\^ >iN>^ 'ssX'OAaadft is 5 feet, : 
and-thft circuml'ereaco oi Witt Vj^^^^W^^*^* Aa>i^A,^^i^^A^ ^>^,V. 



$. Qiit of a cone 18 feet high, ftnd 7 feet in diameter at the base, a 
;; p/ramid was cut having its base square 5 required the solidity of the 
p/ pyramid. Ans. 147 cu. ft. 

fh ^- ^^hn.t is the entire surface, and what the solidity of a pyramid 
' '■ »^0 feet square at the base, the slant height being 25 ft.? 

- . Am. 2400 sq. ft. ; 6000 cu. ft. 

^ ;(rhc> slant height of a cone is 18 inches, and the circumference 
of ^^ ^^^ ^^ inches ; what is the convex surface ; and what are tlie 
^ ..,k; contents? 

. w V. B, C, and P, own a stack of hay in "the form of a pyramid, 16 
ft hi^h^^^ containing 16 tons ; what part of the height shall each 
tIV« % ^^ ^^® order named, so that each shall take 4' tons? 
*^® 'i^Ans. A 10.079 ft, ; B 2.62 ft. ; C 1.837 ft.; and P 1.764 ft. 

k - 
» ■ • 

PROBLEM III. . 

4jr^. To find the surface or the solid contents of a sphere. 

I^y^s demonstrated in Geometry that the surface of a sphere is 4 
tim'^ as great as the area of a circle of the same diameter; and 
thaf ^^ solid contents of a sphere are i of the product of the surface 

^^.V diameter. Hence, 
an(f ' 

VLB. I. To find the surface ; — Multiply the square of {he diameter 

firo tn^ solid contents ; — Mtdtiph/ the cube of the diameter by 
.5236. 

EXAMPI^ES POR PRACTICE. 

1. How many square feet on the surface of a sphere 4 ft. in diame- 
ter? Ans. 50.2656. 

2. What is the «?di4ity of a wicket ball 8} inches in diameter ? 

Ans. 321.55 -f 6u. in. 

3. What are the solid contents of a hemisphere 12 inches in diam- 
eter? ^a»5, 452.39 + cu. in. 

4. Wliat is the length of one side of, a cube that can just be in- 
cl(^sed within a hollow sphere 12 ft. in diameter? Ans, 8.484- ft. ^ ^ 

5. The solidity of a sphere is 65.45 cu. in. ; what 1s^ its diameter? ^ 

6. If a ball 6 in. in diameter weigh; 32 lb., what will be the weight 
of one 3 in. in diameter of the same metal ? Ans, 4 lb. J^ 

7. If a globe of silver 3 in. in diameter be worth $75, what is the 
value of one 6 J in, in diameter? ^ 
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PROBLEM IV. . 

747. To find the cubic contents of any irregular solid. 



/^ 



Tt is 8 trut^ of Philosophy that mal\feT\«»W^Tx^\sw^^ 
}}odiea cunnot occupy the same apaee aX l\v^ «M!Ckfe "Cvew^. ^^\isiss.> 
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Kiri-E. Fill anif tfi^^siel wHh wate?', osnd in ih.i^. immerm /Ai: I 
whur^e contents are reqnired ; the qnfiniU^ (^^ waii?r disjX'A-'-^^d wil 
iijiial to tfte cvnltala uj iht LkhI-j immrristjxL ■ 

EXAMI>LE8 FOtt PRACTICE, 

* . . . '. -^ "^^ 

1. A piece «rf l<^ad v/as immor^ied ir a gnllort Tr.np.fiire of w&^ 

■ . • "whii^h one liiilf tho water w^ih dicplaj^-tcl ; wLai wlih th4: lead "woil^ 

»" J - . 1 •} * J .r- . —«.'.r 

. » - ' ■ : r t 

'*■ . 2. A bin* ksrjiitirj? aiiT'l wan put into a Uib tlie c'spn^^vrv of , 

^ _ -n-as ^i winn ^Jii., and tiin tub was nfierward nllod with (i ^I'^v 

j 1 jit. of vvaU»r I what was m^ j^oiidity of tho anvil '( ' " * '^ 

An^r oil I e . 
•* '• . . ... '■ ^^ ^'^ 

I 3. A chsnn was? put into a ciiT>34'ril b';>x whose uiffide njesiHri- 

''. ' incljGs, rind tht^ boT wa^s ofterwiird jUli'd •Vritli ^s| !.|1uiHj5 uf wate\ /^^ 

• • werv tlie cubic cuaientK of I hi; vlmiur ; " 

■ • *' 

PRCBLEM V> 

748. To find any dimensions of a solid, the rstio of its v-<mi^ 
to the contents of a friv^n similar solid beinnr knoTSFB. 



i , AH examples of this duas may be wrou^rht by an applieatiojt V^^ 

, ^ following getimetrieal principle: 




7Vir. mntcnfH of similar solids are to each other as 'Wti^ cvhes cj' i 
like dimjsnaions. 

.•^ '' KXAMPLKS FOR PRACTICE. 

'i\ ■ . 

1. Thc^re are two glo.bos, wlioi^e solid contcrris are to each othe 
64 to 512 ; wliat is the rsLtio of thi.'ir diaintitern ;' Ans. 4 to 

2. The length of a {>lock of marble contain tnir 105 cxibic Inchl^ 
7 indues; what is tln^ length of a tiiinilar block ^(tntaiuing .2835 v 
inches? - An.^. 21 r 

3. What is the length of the sidsvof a cnbica! vessel, whii-b. s 
contain 3 times a8 mui!h as one VtIiom;; side- is 2 ft...? 

Am. 2 fi:. Un h 

■ ■ ."J 

4. If a man can dip: a cellar 14 it. long, 12 ft. wide, and 6 ft. doc- 
G davH, whfit will be the (Hmensiong of a Kimjiar cell-ai- that rtu^u 

%:him 18 days to dig it, working at the sanio rate, and the ground hi 
of the name degree of hp.rdness ? 

5. If a stone 20 in. long, 15 in. hroad, and 8 in< thick, wcisjh.? 
lb., what are the dimensions of a similar sto^e that weighs 9U<)0'] 

/ -^ S ., ?>^ fc "■ : 

/ . ■■ — / ""^^ -'■ •• ' i.. 

* ■ r ft* ■ -• -' ,• -■■;■ 

... > > 1 n 

> "" 4 'V f ■ 
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